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CHAPTER XVIII. 


SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


W HOEVER has attended but a little to the Cn. is. 
phenomena of human nature has discovered 

T .n , • 1 1 DifficultioK 

how inadequate is the clearest insight which he in, the way 
can hope to attain into character and disposition, sending 
Every one is a perplexity to himself and a per- 
plexity to his neighbours ; and men who are born 
in the same generation, who are exposed to the 
same influences, trained by the same teachers, 
and live from childhood to age in constant and 
familiar intercourse, are often little more than 
shadows to each other, intelligible in superficial 
form and outline, but divided inwardly by im- 
palpable and mysterious barriers. 

And if from those whom we daily meet, whose 
features are before our eyes, and whose minds we 
can probe with questions, we are nevertheless thus 
separated, how are the difiiculties of the under- 
standing increased when we are looking back 
from another age, with no better assistance than 
books, upon men who played their parts upon 
the earth under other outward circumstances, 
with other beliefs, other habits, other modes of 
thought, other principles of judgment ! We see 
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Outlines of Scottish Character. 

beings like ourselves, and yet different from our- 
selves. Here they are acting upon motives which 
we comprehend ; there, though we try as we will, 
no feeling will answer in unison. The same 
actions which at one time are an evidence of in- 
humanity may arise in anothei’ out of mercy and 
benevolence. Laws which, in the simpler stages 
of society, are rational and useful, become mis- 
chievous when the problem which they were 
meant to solve has been complicated by new ele- 
ments. And as the old man forgets his child- 
hood — as the grown man and the youth rarely 
comprehend each other— as the Englishman and 
the Frenchman, with the same reasoning faculties, 
do not reason to the same conclusions — so is the 
past a perplexity to the present; it lies behind 
us as an enigma, easy only to the vain and un- 
thinking, and only half solved after the most 
earnest efforts of intellectual sympathy, alike in 
those who read and those who write. 

Such an effort of sympathy, the strongest 
which can be made, I have now to demand on 
behalf of Scotland, that marvellous country so 
fertile in genius and chivaliy, so fei’tilc in mad- 
ness and crime, where the highest heroism co- 
existed with preternatural ferocity ; yet where the 
vices were the vices of strength, and the one 
virtue of indomitable courage was found alike in 
saint and sinner. Often the course of this his- 
tory will turn aside from the broad river of 
English life to where the torrents are leaping, 
passion-swollen, down from the northern hills. 
It wiU open out many a scene of crime and 
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terror ; and again, from time to time, it will lead 
us up into the keen air, where the pleasant moun- 
tain breezes are blowing, and the blue sky is 
smiling cheerily. But turn where it may in the 
story of Scotland, weakness is nowhere ; power, 
enei’gy, and will are everywhere. Sterile as the 
landscape where it will fii'st unfold itself, we shall 
watch the current winding its way with expand- 
ing force and features of enlarging magnificence, 
till at length the rocks and rapids will have 
passed — the stream will have glided down into 
the plain to the meeting of the waters, from 
which, as from a new fountain, the united for- 
tunes of Great Britain flow on to their unknown 
destiny. 

Experience sufS.ciently stem had convinced 
the English government that their northern 
neighbours would never stoop to the supremacy 
which they had inflicted upon Wales. The 
Welsh were Celts, a failing and inferior race. 
The lowland Scots were Teutons, like the Saxons ; 
and a people who showed resolutely that they 
would die to the last man before they would ac- 
quiesce in servitude, might be exterminated, but 
could not be subdued. After the battle of Ban- 
nockbui’n the impossible task had been tacitly 
relinquished, and the separate existenee of Scot- 
land as an independent kingdom was no longer 
threatened. The effects of the attempts of the 
Edwards, nevertheless, survived their failure. The 
suspicions remained, though the causes had ceased ; 
and though of the same race with the English, 
speaking the same language, and living for the 
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4 Rivalry of the Two Nations. 

Ch. is. most part under the same institutions, the Scots, 
as a security for their freedom, contracted a per- 
The Scots manent alliance with ‘ the antient enemies ’ of 
selves vrith their rivals across the Channel, and settled into 
Prance. attitude of determined, and only occasionally 
suspended, hostility against the ‘ Southrons.’ 
Pends of Por twenty miles on either side of the Border 

the Bor- , • n 

ders, there grew up a population who were trained 
from their cradles in licensed marauding. Nomi- 
nal amity between the two countries operated as 
but a slight check upon habits inveterately law- 
less ; and though the governments affected to keep 
order, they could not afford to be severe upon 
offences committed in time of peace, by men on^ 
whom they chiefly depended for the defence of 
the frontiers in war. The scanty families in 
the fortified farms and granges in Roxburgh and 
Northumberland slept with their swords under 
their pillows, and their horses saddled in their 
stables. The blood of the children by the fire- 
side was stirred by tales of wild adventure in 
song and story ; and perhaps for two centuries no 
boy ever grew to man’s estate, along a strip of 
land forty miles across and joining the two seas, 
who had not known the midnight terror of a 
blazing homestead — ^who had not seen his father 
or brother ride out at dusk harnessed and bolted 
for some night foray, to be brought back before 
morning gory and stark across his saddle, and 
been roused from his bed by his mother to swear 
with his child lips a vow of revenge over the 
corpse. And the fierce feuds of the moss-troopers 
were but an expression in its extreme form of the 
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animosities between the two nations. The Ens:- 
lish hated Scotland because Scotland had success- 
fully defied them : the Scots hated England as 
an enemy on the watch to make them slaves. 
The hereditary hostility strengthened with time, 
and each generation added fresh injuries to the 
accumulation of bitterness. 

Foi'tunately for mankind the relations be- 
tween nations are not eventually determined 
by sentiment and passion. The mutual suffer- 
ings inflicted by the existing condition of things 
produced its effect in minds where reason was 
admitted to influence; and after the accession 
of the Tudors to the English throne there grew 
up in the princes and ministers of the new dy- 
nasty a desire to prepare the way for a union of 
the kingdoms. As more roads were opened, and 
intercourse between place and place became more 
easy, the geographical position of the two coun- 
tries was more sensitively felt. Two nations in 
one small island must either be friends or they 
would eventually destroy each other; and in an 
intermittent period of quiet which followed the 
exposure of Perkin Warbeck’s imposture, Henry 
VII. succeeded in ai’rangiug a marriage between 
the fourth James Stiiart and Ins daughter Mar- 
garcit. A comtnencement was thus happily 
formed, and a better feeling began to make its 
way. Put the fair weather was of brief duration. 
On the breaking out of the war of 1513 between 
h'rance aixd England, the usual overtures were 
made to the Scottish king from the Court of 
Paris. The old associations were appealed to 
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witli the usual success. Fatally for himself — 
fatally for his country — James invaded Northum- 
berland in the absence of his brother-in-law, and 
Scotland paid for his fault in the defeat of 
Flodden, in which the king and the flower of the 
nobility perished miserably. 

By this overwhelming blow the Scots were 
prostrated; and Henry YIII., returning from 
victory in France with an ample exchequer and 
the martial spirit of the English thoroughly 
roused, might with no great difficulty have re- 
peated the successes of Edward I. He could 
have overrun the Lowlands, have stormed or 
starved out the fortresses and placed Southern 
garrisons in them, and thus have for the time 
provided one solution of the Scottish difficulty. 
But Henry profited by Edward’s ultimate 
failures. He was aware that he might succeed 
for a time, but he was aware also that such 
success was reaUy none ; and he took advantage 
of the depression of the nation which followed 
Flodden rather to conciliate their friendship by 
forbearance than to pursue his advantage by 
force. The dead king had left two sons — the 
eldest, James Y., then but two years old; the 
second an infant. In a parliament held after 
the battle, the widowed Queen Margaret was 
declared regent; the government was re-esta- 
blished without interference from England, yet 
indirectly under English influence; and, by a 
judicious temperance at a critical time, the 
nucleus of a Southern party was formed at the 
court which never after was wholly dissolved. 
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The Duke of Albany, 

The time, however, was still far distant Ch. i 8. 
when the national enmity could even begin 
really to yield, and the French faction would, 
sooner or later, have recovered from the unpo- 
pularity which had followed upon their great 
disaster. A reaction at last could not have been 
avoided, but it arrived sooner than was antici- 
pated through the conduct of the queen regent. 
Margaret of England, whose life and behaviour 
reflect little credit either on her country or her 
lineage, within a year of her husband’s death 
married the young Earl of Angus, the head of She mar- 

^ 3^168 ttl0 

the house of Douglas.* Her tenure of power Earl of 
had been limited to her widowhood. The Scottish 
lords could not tolerate in one of themselves the 
position of husband of the regent, and a second 
parliament immediately pronounced her deposi- 
tion, and called in as her successor the late 
king’s cousin, the Duke of Albany, who, in the Regency of 
event of the deaths of the two princes, stood next of A^bmy, 
in blood to the crown. Albany, who had lived 
from his infancy on the Continent — French in Margaret 
his character and French in his sympathies — husband, 
brought with him a revolution inimical in every 
way to English interests. His conduct soon gave 
rise to the gravest alarm. The royal children 
were taken from the custody of their mother, 
who with her husband was obliged for a tinie 
to find refuge in England; and the Duke of 
Rothsay, the younger of the two, dying im- 
mediately after, suspicions of foul play were 

* Floddeu was fought September the 9th, 15x3, Margaret’s 
second marriage was on the 6th of August 15x4. 
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naturally aroused. The prince was openly said to 
have been murdered ; the remaining brother who 
lay between Albany and the Crown it was ex- 
pected would soon follow; and a tragedy would 
be repeated which England as well as Scotland 
had too lately witnessed.* 

The sustained and powerful remonstrances of 
Henry at the court of France at length produced 
an effect. Albany remained nominally regent, 
and French garrisons were maintained in Dunbar 
and Dumbarton; but he was obliged to leave 
Scotland. Margaret and her husband had pre- 
viously been enabled to return, and the countiy 
was governed by a congress of deputies, consist- 
ing of Angus, the Earls of Ai’ran, Huntley, and 
Argyle, and the Archbishops of St. Andrew’s 
and Glasgow. This arrangeipent was a com- 
promise which could be of no long contimiancc. 
The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, James Beton, 
was devoted to France ; Angus was true to 
England; while in spite of a superficial recon- 
ciliation, a blood-feud, deep and ineffuccabhi, 
divided the Douglases and the Hamiltous. For 
centuries the law in Scotland had been too weak 
to reach the heads of powerful clans or families. 
The great nobles avenged their own injuries by 
their own swords; and, where justice could only 
be executed by crime, each act of violence pro- 


* ^ In like manner as one of 
the royal princes has been put to 
death, so also will he (tbe King 
of France ) rid himself of the only 
one remaining, in order that the 


Duke of Albany may inherit the 
kingdom.'-^GicjsTiKiANt’8 /W- 
ters from t1\s Court of 
FIJZ voLi.p. 1X0. 
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yoked fresh retaliation. A plot was laid by the 
Earl of Arran, supported by Beton, to seize 
Angus in Edinburgh. The latter had with him 
but a small train of half-armed followers, not 
more than eighty or a hundred ; but they wei'e 
all knights and gentlemen ; they were popular 
in the city ; and, when the fray commenced, the 
citizens, seeing them defending themselves with 
their swords, reached them lances out of the 
windows.* The Douglases gained the advan- 
tage ; and after a severe skirmish, in which Sir 
Patrick Hamilton, Arran’s brother, was killed, 
the defeated earl and his confederates escaped for 
their lives, and Angus remained master of the 
field and of the government. 

But the oscillations of fortune were rapid, 
and again (^ueen Margaret’s conduct was the 
cause of a change most adverse to the interests 
which she ought to have defended. She had 
married hastily, and as hastily grown weary 
of her choice. She had allowed the Duke of 
Albany, after her return from IhiglaTid, to steal 
his way into her affections. f She had exposed 
herself to dishonourable remarks, which she 
shaped her behaviour laboriously to justify ; and 
failing, thro\igh the bad terms on which she had 


* (Ialderwood's llhfory of 
tho Kirk of iScotlandj voL i* 

p. 

t quono, "by ovill and 

seniatra counHeill, ifi maliill in- 
clinet to tlia ploaauro of the duko 
in al maner of tlungis, and arc 
never sundrie, but twory day to 
gidra owther forrowa nowa or 


after, and m it is supposed Ixo ia 
int audit a divorao batwix tba 
bkrl of Angus and tho queno. 
.In manner they sot not by wbo 
know it 5 and if I durst say it 
for fear of disploasuro of my 
flovordgn, tboy are over tendra.’ 
— .Kllih, second series^ vol. i, 
p. 485. 
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placed terself with Angus, to recover her autho- 
rity as regent, she united with the faction of the 
defeated lords, and wrote to the King of Fi’ancc, 
entreating him, if he valued the regard of the 
people, to restore the duke. 

Francis at once acquiesced. He was himself 
on the edge of a rupture with England. The 
opportunity of securing his old allies was not 
to be neglected ; and again the Duke of Albany 
appeared in Edinburgh. The old Scotch jea- 
lousies were blown into flame. The cry was 
raised that the country was betrayed to slavery 
by the Douglas ; and, as the regent resumed his 
power, Angus was again banished. The rc'.volu- 
tion was complete, but, as before, it was transient. 
Henry treated the reappearance of so dsuigerous 
a person as a breach of an engagement with him- 
self. He despatched a herald to require the 
duke’s departure, and the demand being disi'o- 
garded, he refused to acknowledge a peace with 
Scotland while Scotland acknowledged Albany. 
The Borders on both sides were wasted with the 
usual recklessness ; the i*egent levied an army to 
invade England. But he was one of those im- 
becile persons who can take no advantage of the 
turns of fortune; his musters forsook him as 
incapable ; and a truce being arranged for a few 
months, he stole away once more into Frsmeo for 
direction and assistance. 

' His weakness in the midst of danger, and 
his haste to escape from it, slackened the enthu- 
siasm which had been raised for him ; Henry 
took the opportunity of his absence to make an- 
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other effort at conciliation. Preparing for either 
alternative whicli the Scots might prefer, he 
sent Lord Surrey to the Border with ten thousand 
men, while, with a practical and statesmanlike 
moderation, he followed his father’s policy, and 
offered them an alliance which, had it been ac- 
cepted, would have been a noble termination of 
the quarrel. The vanity of the weaker nation 
might be flattered with the thought that they 
had given a king to their haughty neighbours. 
Henry at that time possessed but a single 
daughter. He proposed that she should be be- 
trothed to James, and the uncertainties of the suc- 
cession might be determined at once and for ever. 
Should the Princess Mary die, and the Scottish 
sovereign claim to inherit as a right, every Eng- 
lish sword would be drawn to resist him ; could 
the betrothal be arranged, he might come in 
peaceably under a parliamentary sanction, and 
the enmity of centuries would terminate in the 
union of the croAvus. ‘It was not his fault,’ 
Henry wrote to the Scottish council, ‘ that there 
was not perpetual amity between the two king- 
doms;’ he was not seeldng to gratify any poor 
ambition. He desired nothing but the real 
welfare of Scotland ; and ‘ the Scots, if they ac- 
cepted his proposal, would not come over to the 
government of the English, but the English to 
that of the Scots.’ * 

Although the Earl of Angus was in exile, there 
were statesmen in Edinburgh not wholly deaf to 


■ Cn. i8. 
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♦ BtJCitANAisr; Yol. ii. p. 138. 
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English and French Factions. 

Oh. 1 8. reasonable arguments. In a discussion of the Eng- 
lish overtures, it was admitted that, after all, the 
Scots and English were one people, ‘ born in the 
same island, brought up under the same climate, 
agreeing in language, manners, laws, and customs.’ 
They were rather one nation than two, while from 
the French they differed in soil and climate, life 
and character. The hostility of France could not 
injure Scotland ; the friendship of France could 
scarcely be of benefit to her ; while England must 
be either her most valuable ally or most dan- 
gerous enemy. But although reason could make 
itself heard, sentiment was still too strong for it. 
Constant, like the English, to their traditionaiy 
habits, the majority of the Edinburgh convention 
adhered to their foreign associations ; and their 
patriotism was judiciously kept alive by gratuities 
and pensions.* Pimdence was thrust aside. The 

Albany's Estatcs remained faithful to Albany and to 

mamtain Fx’ancis, and defied Henry to do his worst against 
them. The duke meanwhile had transferred his 
inclination to a fresh mistress. Margaret, jealoixs 
and exasperated, was no longer under a temp- 
tation to be false to her brother, and kept the 
Earl of Surrey informed of the disposition of the 
nobility. They were careless, she said, of the 
hurt which he might do upon the Borders, know- 
ing that the Borderers could retaliate in kind. 

* ^Ye know kow the lords with part of money that the 
are blinded with the Duke of French kinp:flendeth'thotu at his 
Albanyfor gifts of benefices (and request .’ — State FajierSj vol. iv. 
all is at his gifts), and that he p. 3. 
gives to hold them at his opinion 
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She urged his advance upon Edinburgh, where a Cn. is. 
thousand men with artillery would make the 
parliament vote as he pleased.* The military Mar^m 
judgment of Margaret was on a par perhaps 
with the rest of her understanding. Surrey, 
besides, was unprovided with stores or means of 
transport for so long an expedition. Instead of 
marching on Edinburgh, he confined himself to 
the districts which paid habitually for the na- 
tion’s otfenccs. He carried fire and sword through 
Teviotdale, as soon as the harvest had been 
gathered in, and could be utterly destroyed ; he 
burnt Jedburgh, and ' remained for some days September, 
within the Scotch frontier wasting and pillaging. bS^ 

At length, in October, Albany came back in 
high hopes and confidence, this time bringing geeond m- 
with him six thousand French men-at-arms.f 
The exasperation of the people with the English 
increased the cordiality with which he was re- 
ceived ; and hastily placing himself at the head 
of as large a force as could be collected, he 
mai'ched immediately to the Bordei’s, expecting, 
or being expected, to revenge J edburgh and de- 
stroy Surrey. But Albany was a man who 
carried failure written in his very demeanour. 

Tlio imiuediat(i object waw olfor tlicinsolves and put forth 
to lihoratc the younp: king’ from the king: for I Jissure you a 1,000 
the control of Albany’s faction, men with artillery may do with 
^ The lords set not by tlio hurt Edinbimgh and the lords in the 
of poor folks, but laugh at the same as they will. And failing 
same/ wi^oto Margaret. ^ Where- of this yo will neither got the 
fore, my lord, either come to king forth nor yet the band of 
kldinburgb, or near about it, and France destroyed.^ — ^atePapers^ 

I shall take upon mo that the voL iv. p. 

lords shall send to you and make t Buchanak, yol. ii. 
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‘ When he doth hear anything contrarious to his 
pleasures,' Lord Surrey said, ‘ his manner is to 
take his bonnet suddenly off his head and throw 
it in the fire. My Lord Dacre doth affirm that 
at his being last in Scotland he did burn above 
a dozen bonnets in that manner.’ This was not 
a temper to cope successfully with the ablest of 
living generals. ‘ If he be such a man,’ Surrey 
wisely judged, ‘ with God’s grace, we shall speed 
the better with him.’ * 

The weather was foul Snow had al- 

ready fallen heavily, and the rivers were swoRen 
and dangerous ; but Surrey’s name was a talis- 
man in the northern counties. . . . Lord Dorset, 
Lord Latimer, the Earl of Northumberland, 
Darcy, Clifford, and all the gentlemen of York- 
shire hastened to the rescue. The musters of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Nottingham, and Derby 
were not far behind : a second Flodden was looked 
for — an action so considerable as should decide 
the fate of Scotland for the lifetime of the existing 
generation.! f^® English camp 

was that Albany’s courage would fail him. 
The Scotch army came down upon the Tweed 
opposite Newark, which was held by Sir 
William Lisle and a small garrison. The 
river was high, but Albany had guns with him, 
which played on the castle across the water. 
A detachment of the Ei'ench came over iti 


* The Earl of Surrey to Wol- 
sey: Ellis, first series, vol. i. 

pp. 226, 227. 

t 'Of likelihood no man living- 


shall ever see the Scots att(^mpt 
to invade this realm with tlie 
powers of Scotland if they be 
well resisted now.’— Ibid. 
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Cowardice of the Regent. 

boats, and, under cover of tbe fire, attempted to 
storm.* They were beaten off with loss ; and an 
express having been sent off to Surrey, the whole 
English power came up with forced marches. 
‘ In all my life,’ said the gallant earl, ‘ I never 
saw so many Englishmen so well willed as 
those who were with me, from the highest to the 
lowest.’ 

The Scots were as eager as their enemies. 
‘ The gentlemen of the Border ’ gathered about 
Albany, entreating him to do something worthy 
of his mighty preparations, and give them their 
revenge for their wasted harvests and blackened 
villagos. But at the prospect of a general action 
the duke’s cowardice was too much for him. An 
order was issued for retreat ; and, in their rage 
and disappointment, ‘the said gentlemen being 
evil contented,’ tore the badges of their craven 
I’cgcnt from their breasts, and dashed them on 


* ^ Tlio duke aont over 2,000 
Frenchuion in boats to give 
assault to tbe place, who witb 
force entered tbe base court, and 
by Sir William’ Lislo, captain 
of tbe castlo, with a bundred 
“with bim, were right manfully 
dofonded by tbe space of ono 
bour and a half, without suffer- 
ing them to enter tbe inner ward, 
but finally the said b’ronebmen 
entered tbe inner ward, which 
perceived, the said Sir William 
and bis company freely sot upon 
them, and not only drove them 
out of the inner ward, but also 
out of tbe outer ward, and slow 
of the said Frenchmen ten per- 
sons j and so tbe said French- 


men went over tbe water.^ — The 
Furl of Surrey to Henry VIII. : 
Ellis, first series, voL i. p. 233. 
In a subsequent letter to Wolsey 
the earl says : ^ At tbe assault 
of Newark tbe captain of tbe 
first band of French footmen 
that came into Scotland was 
slain, with nine more with him ; 
and tbe same night died twenty- 
two more, and eight score sore 
hurt. I assure your Grace never 
men did better than they within 
the castlo did, which were but 
one bundred j and there was 
within tbe base court above a 
thousand Frenchmen and five 
hundred Scots.’ — State Papers, 
voL iv. p. 5 a. 
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the ground. ‘ By God’s blood,’ tliey cried, ‘ we 
will never serve you more. Would to God we 
were all sworn English.’ * 

Albany’s disgrace was followed by universal 
disruption. Henry again offered peace, on con- 
dition of his expulsion; while the regent and his 
friends imagined measure after measure, wiu(di 
they wanted resolution to execute. But their 
despair was dangerous; and in the failure of their 
open policy they were tempted to fall back u])on 
crime. The queen sent warning that the lift', of 
the young king was in danger.f In the beginning 
of December it was expected either that he would 
be poisoned or that Albany would carry him 
away to France.^ On the ayth a stormy council 
was held at Stirling, where Albany att(un))t(Kl 
his usual shift in difficulty, and required live 
months’ leave of absence to go to Paris. 'J'his 
time the nobles refused to be left to bear the 
consequences of the regent’s weakness. Jf lie 
went again, his departure should be final; nor 
should he depart at all, unless the French gar- 
risons were withdrawn. The duke, ‘ in marvel- 
lous great anger .ap,d foam,’ agreed to remain ; but 
his cause sank daily, and misfoi'tunes thickened 
about him. He was without the means to sup- 


* Surrey to Wolsey : ^ate 
JPainrs, vol. iv.p. 52. 

t see great appearance of 
eyil and danger to the king niy 
son's person, when that they 
that are true lords to the king 
my son be put. from himj and 
them that loveth the governour 


put to him, and tliat T know 
perfectly would have iny son 
destroyed for tlu^ ph^nsure of 
the duko.’ — (iueen Margaret to 
Surrey: ^ate vol iv. 

P* 57. 

t Surrey to Wolsey : ibid, 
p. 63. 
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port the French auxiliaries, they were obliged 
to shift as they could for their own security. 
Some escaped to their own country; others, sent 
away in unseaworthy vessels, were driven among 
the Western Islands, engaged in piracy, and were 
destroyed in detail.* At length, for the last 
time, on the 20 th of May, Albany turned his 
back upon the country with which he had con- 
nected himself only to his own and others’ misery. 
He sailed away, and came again no more. 

The friends of the English alliance were now 
recovering the ascendant. The young king was 
twelve years old. It was concerted between 
Mai’garet and Henry that the minority should 
be considered at this point to have expired. No 
fresh regency should be established, and the 
government should be conducted in the king’s 
own name. James was in Stirling Castle, vir- 
tually a prisoner in the hands of the Duke of 
Albany’s friends. Henry wrote to him with 
encouragement and promises of help; and the 
queen-mother, pressing to know explicitly to what 
extent she might rely on support from England 
if she attempted a coup d’dtat, was told that she 
might expect unlimited assistance in men, in 
money, and in advice, which she equally needed. 


* ^ A party of iho l^ronchmon 
that the Haiti dtilco clespatchod 
homo again into Franco, wore 
found in the out isles of Scotland, 
driven with stormy weather, and 
many of them were famished 
for lack of victuals, and the 
roaiduo of them made war in 


tho said out islos for getting of 
victuals to sustain them with, 
and so there were famiahed and 
killed of them there to the 
number of four or five hundred/ 
— Dacre to W olsoy : 
vol. iv. p- 70* 
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Intrigues of Margaret 

This was enough. On the !26th of July she 
escaped through Stirling gates, carrying lu'.r son 
with her, and made her way to lidiuhurgh. A 
convention of the lords was imincdiattdy sum- 
moned; and with almost unanimous consent they 
pronounced the regent deposed, and swor(‘. fealty 
to the king. The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
and the Bishop of Aberdeen, who alone remained 
constant to France, were committed to custody 
in Edinburgh Castle. Negotiations waa-c at once 
set on foot for the betrothal of James and tlui 
Princess Mary, and now at length all ob.staclcs 
seemed to be removed, and quarrels five centuries 
old promised to be finally buried. 

Scotland has sufiPered much from vic-ious 
queens. The licentiousness of a profligate 
woman was permitted to spoil the opportunity 
and obscure the clearing sky. The Earl of Angus, 
on hearing of the revolution, left Franc(\ and 
repaired with his brother. Sir George Douglas, to 
the English court, preparatory to his rtd.tirn to 
his own country. Margaret, whose honour had 
already once been compromised, had agfiin, in 
the first giddiness of her success, committed 
herself in such a manner as to make the reappear- 
ance of her husband the worst of misfortunes. 
She had surrounded herself with a circle of 
frivolous young men, the most worthless of whom, 
Henry Stewart, afterwards Lord Methuen, she 
had chosen as her peculiar favourite. Cai’clcss 
alike of her good name, her interest, or even of 
ordinary decency, she dared to write, to her 
brother, threatening that, if Angus was again 
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forced upon her, she -would turn elsewhere for On. ig. 
help before she would allow him ‘ to trouble her 
in her living.’* She ajffected to colour her objec- 
tions with stories of Angus’s injuries to herself, 4?Lens, 
and of his unpopularity with the nobles. Her re-*' 
liaison mth Stewart being as yet a secret from 
the world, the English government did not to join the 
understand the motive of her urgency: they EVance.°^ 
were anxious to avoid fresh complications or diffi- 
culties; and Wolsey replied that, if the return of 
Angus was so distasteful to hex*, he would find 
some pretext to detain him in London till affairs 
had settled down into a more regular train. At 
the particular moment both Heniy and his 
minister wore desirous to be on good terms Avith 
the queen-mother, in the hope that through her 
influence they might obtain possession of the 
persons of the two impidsoncd bishops, whose 
Erench tendencies they dreaded, and for whom 
Berwick appeared a more secure place of confine- 
ment than Edinburgh.’ f 

This, however, was not easy. Margaret was Margaret 
now the instrument of her paramour, and poli- 
tically was againnot to be depended on. She pre- 
tended, and perhaps with justice, that the Scotch 
council would never entrust to the English 
government the custody of their own state- 
piisoners; but she was entangled in her private 
intrigues, and Methuen and his friends pi'efdrred 
to retain in their hands the moans of making 
themselves formidable. The Earl of Surrey, now 


* State Papcr 8 ) voL iv. p. 83. t PP* 
c 2 
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Duke of Norfolk, began to comprehend tlic^ 
queen’s character, and with the assi.stance of 
spies to understand her motives. So fai fiom 
An^us being unpopular, he ascertained that half 
the realm would take his part if he returned, and 
he suggested to W^olsey that it would be veil if 
a priest could be fomid to giv e Margaret some 
wholesome counsel. She was playing an under- 
hand game with the Hamiltons in ordcT to be 
secured from her husband; ‘ the grudge was uni- 
versal against her for her ungodly living’ and open 
infidelity.* The extent of her fault was even yet 
scarcely credited at the English court ; but at least 
it was not thought desirable to d(itain Angus 
longer. Both he and his brother were impatient 
to be again in Scotland. The earl promised 1 leury 
that he would not force himself into his Histm'’s 
presence mthout her consent; that in any dis- 
putes which might arise with her he Avould 
submit to be guided by the English govcrmiient, 
he would forget his personal feuds and (piarrels, 
and would bend himself wholly to carry out the 
policy which he had learnt to be b(‘st f'or hi.s 
country. Sir George Douglas acco])ted the satnci 
obligations, and under these engagements the 
brothers repaired to the Border to the IGiglish 
camp, and Nox’folk was directed to inter [)ose no 
obstacle in the way of their return. 

And in Scotland there was no littlci lU'.cd of 
the presence of honourable men. The iwbles 
were playing severally their own game fur their 


* Norfolk to Wolaey : State Papers^ vol. iv. pp. 146-149, 
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Return of the Earl of Angus. 

own advantage. Such government as existed 
was conducted by the Earl of Arran and the 
queen; the Hamiltons were altogether French; 
and Margaret, in whom hatred of her husband 
and an infatuated passion for Methuen had 
superseded every other consider-ation, had fallen 
off, as she had threatened, in the same direction. 
As soon as she was assured that Angus was 
really on his way, she threw off all concealment. 
She wrote insolently to the Duke of Norfolk, 
saying that the King of England might act as 
he pleased, but he would do wisely to con- 
sider other interests besides the pleasure of Lord 
Angus ; ‘ and as to my part,’ she added, ‘ if his 
desh’cs be more regarded than mine, I will labour 
no more to the pleasure of the king my brother, 
but look the best way I may for myself.’* Acting 
upon her menace, she released the imprisoned 
prelates from the Castle: David Beton, the 
nephew of the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, was 
accredited to the court of France : again the 
stone which had been dragged with so much 
labour to the crest of the hill, was bounding 
helplessly back into the plain. 

Opposition of policy in Scotland generally, 
when it grew hot, took the foi'm of an attempt 
at assassination. Before the approaching return 
of the Douglases had been announced, the Earls 
of Lemiox, Argylc, Murray, and Glencairn, the 
leaders in the absence of Angus of the English 


* ^ Queen Margaret to the Duho of Norfolk : State Ta^$r$^ vol. 
iv. pp. 167-168.’ 
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Oh. i8. faction, informed the Duke of Norfolk that, if he 
was detained any further, they did not intend 

A.D. 1524. 

to tolerate the present scandalous government. 
Angus, if he came, could give peace to Scot- 
land •* but, peace or no peace, there should be a 
change of some kind. They might have waited 
his arrival but for the haste of the queen. The 
liberation of the bishops, however, put an end to 
their forbearance. Lennox collected five hundred 
horse three miles from Edinburgh. They had 
scaling ladders ready prepared, and the intention 
was to surprise Holyrood and kill Arran, and 
Methuen. The design was we.ll laid, 
■without and would in all likelihood have succeedcal, but it 
Ku the ° betrayed by the treachery of a confederatci ; 
Anin^ ^ certain ‘ unhappy James Ih'ingle,’ as Norfolk 
called him, in deep regret at the failure, ‘let 
a good deed to have been done for the welfare of 
Scotland and of England.’f 
Leimox having missed his aim, the govern- 
ment sat the firmer in their seats for it, esja'.cially 
as having earned the support of the (Ihurch by 
tile release of the archbishop. Dr. Miignus, an 
nils to English diplomatist, had been sent by Henry to 

burgh. observe and report on his sister’s conduct and, 

if possible, reconcile her with her husband. He 
reached Edinburgh at the end of October, and 
on the 1st of November was admitted to an 

• 'The nohlemen and com- sally amongst them.'— Norfolk, 

Caere, and Magnus to WoIhov : 
ot Jingland, and the commons vol. iv p 18$ 

nniyersally hate the Duke of t Norfolk to Wolsoy : ihid. 
Albany of all men living. The p. 189. 

Earl of Angus is desired univer- 
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interview. In the opening conversation Mar- 
garet was tolerably moderate, and Magnus had 
hopes that, after all, he might win her back to 
some sense of propriety; but he soon found the 
uselessness of his labour. The day following he 
reported that she was clean gone from all her 
first concessions. ‘ A certain young man ’ was at 
the bottom of the change ; she would listen to no 
advice except it was approved by Methuen, with 
whom she was so infatuated as to have induced 
the king to make over to hun the seals of state 
and all such powers as went along with them.* 
Methuen was devoted to Ai'ran and Archbishop 
Beton,and Ai’ran and the archbishop were devoted 
to France. Margaret was thus wholly committed 
to the fiiction most inimical to England ; supported 
by the whole ecclesiastical strength of Scotland, 
the ruling faction believed that they could defy 
her brother with impunity, and to feel the real 
temper of the people they summoned the Estates 
to meet at Edinburgh on the 15th of November'. 

Henry was profoundly airgry. The behaviour 
of the qiiecn-mother, he said, ‘sounded openly 
to her extreme reproach and the blemishing of 
the royal house and blood whereof she descended, 
lie accounted her rather like an unnatural and 
transformed person than like a noble princess or 
a womarr of wisdom or honour. ’f For the pre- 
sent, however, he was forced to leave events to 


* He keopeth, as is said; all 
the seals, and ordereth all causes 
in such a manner as is without 
any other counsel either of wis- 
dom, honour, or reputation/— 


Magnus to Wolsey: State 
pers, vol. iv. p. ^15. 

t Wolsey to Norfolk: ibid, 
p. 219. 
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Angm in Edinburgh. 

Ch. is. their own course, and to wait for the effect of the 
restoration of the Douglases. The French fac- 
NoTembet. tiou ouly among the nobility answered to the 
call of the camarilla; those exclusively who 
shared their schemes and sympathies. The i-c- 
mainder, either acting under Angus’s ad\'ico or 
because they disdained to pay even outward obe- 
dience to the authority which had summoned 
them, held a separate convention by themselvc^s, 
and prepared to assert their influence in a more 
effective maimer. The parliament had sat for 
Angus en- eleven days. On the a6th of November, Angus, 
Lennox, the Laird of Buccleugh, n.nd st^viiral 
hundred followers, scaled the walls of Edinburgh 
at four in the morning. They took possi'ssion 
of the gates, and when the day broke, the citizems, 
looking out into the twilight, saw the dark mass 
of horsemen drawn up in arms at the cross bi*fore 
St. Giles’s Church. The two earls wore comt', (so 
ran their manifesto) to claim their rights, tluiir 
place, and privileges as barons of the realm. 
And lays They presented themselves before the council, 

nis protest . • i • -i i ' 

before the protesting agaiust the faction by whom the king 
council, governed ; and saying that they had come 

thus into the city ‘ to do no displeasure to any 
person,’ but to invite the nobility to put an <md 
to a shameful scandal. 

The queen was at Holyrood. It was e.x- 
pected every moment that she would ai^t tlm 
Castle guns plajdng upon her husband’s followcu’s; 
and Dr. Magnus, at the entreaty of the council, 
hastened down to anticipate the dangisr. lie 
found the palace in confusion dense throngs of 
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men -were arming and preparing their horses. Ch. i 8. 
He pushed his way into Margaret’s presence, but 
she ordered him at once to be gone, and not to NlwemLer. 
meddle in matters of no concern to him. A 
moment after the heavy boom of a cannon told Tjie guns 
him that the order had been given. The shot Castieare 
was intended for the Douglases, but it was ill- theDou- 
aimed. Two tradesmen, a priest, and a woman 
were killed by it; and the mistake was more 
eifective than the English minister in pre- 
venting a fresh experiment.* All day the' 
two parties lay watching one another, each 
waiting to be attacked. At dusk Angus with- 
drew to Dalkeith, and amidst the glare of torches to m- 
the queen and the young king were seen sweep- 
ing up out of the palace, behind the stronger 
shelter of the Castle wall.f Civil war appeared ganger of 
to be imminent ; but, happily, cml wars are not 
always possible ; and where a nation is to suffer, 
the passions of the nation must first be interested 


This disaster was the occa- 
sion of an act of parliament in 
the session which followed. ^ It 
is statut and ordanit that for sa 
mekle as the lord§, of counsale 
and uthoris our Sovorane Lord’s 
lieges rosortand and repairand to 
the toun of Edinburgh may he 
invadit, ptirsovvit, or truhlit be 
evill avisit persouns being in the 
Oastcll of Edinburgh be schot of 
gun, that there fore the capitain 
of the said caatell suflirs na gunis 
to be schot furth of the saniin 
to the Imrt, damage or slcaith of 
ony of our Soverane Lord’s 
lieges: ne that he suifira nane 


of the artilyery gunis, pulder, 
bullets, or uthermuniciounsnow 
being in the castell forsaid to 
be remuvit furth of the samyn 
to ony uther place, hot bo the 
avise and com and of the lords 
chosin of counsale under the 
pane of treasoun. And that na 
gunaris pass to the Castell of 
Edinburgh without coinand and 
charge of the said lords under 
the pane of deit .’ — Acts of Par-* 
liammt of ^cotkmdj yol. ii. p. 

^ 90 . 

f State Papers, voL iv. p. 
158. 
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in the quarrel. The French and English factions 
were each of them strong ; hut neither was the 
French nor the English feeling so strong as to 
make a compromise impossible. Money and pro- 
mises had been freely distributed by Francis.* 
Angus hesitated at drawing the sword openly 
against his wife; and Margaret consented to be 
reconciled to him if he would agree to a divorce. 
Anxious for entire possession of Methuen, sh<3 
contrived a plea that her lirst husband was alive 
at the time of her second maiTiage, which was 
therefore of no validity.f The ecclesiastical 
courts accepted the extraordinary story as the 
ground of a suit ; and the technical dithculties 
could be ovei’come the moi’c easily, if the husband 
offered no opposition. Peace was thus jxjssible; 
but at the price of increasing scandal to the (|ueen- 
mother. Perhaps her profligacy had become too 
patent for endurance ; perhaps her interest was 
becoming of less importance. At any rate, as 
the factions drew together, even the Archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s consented to unite with Angus 
and Argyle in a representation to Hwii’y on the 
character of the person whom his sister allow(;d 
to associate with the king, with an entnnity that, 
if his mother was to remain in axithority, she 

fast for a divorrii lit*r 

saidCIrac© and tlus Karl of Aligns, 
sunuitting her cauno to be that 
she was married to tluj i^aid earh 
the late King of lu*r huM** 
band being alive, and that the 
same king wan living thnio years 
after the field of Klodden.’ - 
Magnus to Wolsey; ibid.p* 385. 


* ^ The French king “will give 
unto her Grace (the queen- 
mother), to be of favourable in- 
clination to his desire, a groat 
country in France ; and the said 
king hath sent great sums of 
money to the lords. Pa- 

pers^ vol. iv. p. 283. 

t ^The Queen's Grace sueth 
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should consent to have ‘"discreet and honourable Ch. is. 
persons appointed for the high offices of state 
and for the chairs of the judges.’* Margaret iaimary.' 
herself had almost resolved upon concessions. 

She ventured on one last effort to escape the hard 
necessity. Her husband and Lennox remained at 
Dalkeith : she implored the Earl of Cassilis and 
Lord Murray to attack and destroy them. But Having 
the t'wo lords refused to undertake a crime which tempted 
had no object but the gi’atification of a -woman’s 
revenge ; she agreed , to treat : and while the murder, 
terms were being discussed, the Edinburgh citi- 
zens, on the 14th of February, shortened the 
debate by throwing open their gates and inviting 
Angus’s presence among them. Three weeks of 
consultation terminated, at last, in the formation 
of a Council of Eight, who should govern Scot- EataWiah- 
land in the king’s name under the nominal couLuof 
presidency of the queen. The church was repre- 
sented by the two Archbishops of St. Andrew’s # 
and Glasgow, the Bishops of Aberdeen and 
Dunblane 5 the half-reconciled parties among the 
nobles by Angus and Lennox, Arran and Argyle. 


^ ^ Our Sovereign Lady tlie 
Queen now taking and liaving 
tho caro and guidoahip of lier 
fion, aa well ot* Ina moat noble 
person aa of lua I'ents and profits, 
in by certain indiapoHod persons, 
not able nor worthy aic any 
charge, ao misguided that her 
Grace, in all matt(u\M concerning 
tho commonwealth, proceeds 
upon will and not upon reason ; 
wherethrough our aaid Sovereign 
Lord is drawn and inclined to 


mischiefs and unvertuous usages j 
and therewith justice is all en- 
tirely neglected j slaughters, 
murders, reiffs, depredations, and 
other Climes are common, and 
many committed about the place 
of their residences, and no cor- 
rection nor punition is made 
therefore,^ &c. — Beton, Angus, 
Argyle, Lennox, &c., to Henry 
VXit. : State FainrSf voL iv. 

p. 
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The friends of England, though not absolute, 
were thus once more of considerable weight ; and 
the future relations of the two countries could now 
be deliberated on with a hope of settlement. As 
yet so much as a formal peace had not been con- 
cluded. The war had closed with a truce which, 
as it expired, had been renewed for limited j^criods. 
The final treaty had been postponed till it could 
be conceived upon a basis which promised perpe- 
tuity. The proposals of Henry wercj brought 
forward by Dr. Magnus. With his ‘ poor rea- 
sonings ’ he dwelt ‘ upon the nigh marching to- 
gether of the two realms within one isle, and of 
one speech and language upon ‘ the proximity in 
blood between the King’s Highness of blnglaud 
and the young king his tender nephew;’ upon 
‘ the said young king’s possibility of inheritance 
to the two crowns;’ and, finally, upon ‘tlui great 
likelihood he had to be preferred afore all otlu^rs 
to the marriage of the lady princess, if favourably 
and in loving manner his Grace could and would 
use him towards the king his uncle.’ These 
points at once invited union, and showed the 
possibility of it; but the outstanding differences, 
Magnus urged, if they were to be setthfd satis- 
factorily, must be settled between tluimselves 
without the intervention of a third party; and 
he desired the new council, as an evidence of 
their good intentions, to agree at once to a per- 
petual peace with England, in which France 
should not be comprehended.* 


* Magnus to Wolsey : State Papers, vol. iv. p. 335. 
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Scotland was as mncli interested as the sister 
kingdom in the acceptance of the English mi- 
nister’s overtures; but the necessary confidence 
was still, as it seemed, impossible ; and ‘ there 
was a great personage, neither favourable in word 
nor countenance.’* The Bishop of Aberdeen re- 
plied in the name of the council. He declined to 
consider Henry’s political philosophy, confining 
himself to facts. He desired security before his 
country would commit itself to a treaty. Let 
the mai’riage between their young king and the 
Princess Mary, which was held out to them as a 
temptation, be converted into a fact — let there' 
be a formal and legal betrothal — and then, he 
said, ‘ the whole realm of Scotland was minded 
and inclined utterly to abandon and leave France, 
and wholly to be conjoined with England.' . . . 
Else, remembering their old leagues with France, 
continued by the space of five or six hundred 
years, it was thotight to the lords of Scotland to 
be greatly to the reproach of their honour to 
agree to peace, either perpetual or tempoi'ah’f 
Neither government would venture a step upon 
trust. The King of England required evidence 
of a sincere desire for peace on the part of the 
Scotch before he would determine the sxiccession 
to the English throne in favour of his nephew. 
The Scotch would not sacrifice their old allies 
till the bargain* which was to pui'chase them was 
concluded beyond recall. J 


Evidently Margaret , — State Fapersj vol, iv, 
t Ibid. t 
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The English Treaty. 

The Edinburgh council were immovable ; 
and delay could not now be avoided, for three 
years must pass before James would be of age 
to be a party to a valid contract. The imme- 
diate difficulty of the unsettled war was disposed 
of by a treaty of peace to last for that time. 
When the three years were expired the whole 
question should be re-opened. Possibly the 
temper of Scotland would not have permitted 
a more satisfactory conclusion ; but the young 
James, weary to his heart of the heartbirrrungs 
and quarrels which surrounded him, told Magnus 
he wished he was in England with the king his 
uncle. 

Something bad been gained in this negotia- 
tion. A partial respect had been paid to good 
sense ; and the principles had been acknowledged 
— at least outwardly and in a limited degree — 
which ought to govern the counsels of the two 
kingdoms. But no sooner was the treaty deter- 
mined than the lords and gentlemen made haste 
to indemnify themselves for their temporary in- 
terval of sanity. The English minister found 
himself, he knew not why, an object of general 
suspicion. The faU of the year was wild and 
wet, the harvest was in danger, and a rumou«r 
went abroad that Magnus was an enchanter who 
in years past, by a diabolic art, had blighted the 
vines in France and Flanders,* and had now 
overlooked Scotland with an evil eye. As ho 
walked through the streets of Edinburgh the 
women ‘ banned, cursed, and wirried ’ him and 
his servants ‘openly to their faces; and gave 
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them the most grievous maledictions that could 
be.’ He entreated to be allowed to return home 
at once, and abide no longer ‘ in tliat cumbrous 
country where ever was confusion without trust, 
disdain, slander, malice, and ci’uelty, without 
virtue, or dread of God or man.’ * 

The departure of the ambassador was a signal 
for the dissolution of the short-lived coalition. 
In the caprices of passion and humour we look 
vainly for any guiding principle. Every one 
did what was right in his own eyes, and his 
estimate both of interest and fitness vaiied from 
day to day. In the beginning of 1526 Arran 
and Angus quarrelled. Angus, .supported now 
by Archbishop Beton, kept possession of the 
government and the person of the king. Then 
James, instructed by his mother, complained 
that he was held in thraldom, and threw him- 
self on the loyalty of the nobles. The friends 
of Angus fell ofi” ; but he was still powerful. Sir 
George Douglas kept guard at the king’s door 
night and day, to prevent an attempt at capture. 
Suddenly the partners changed in the game. 
On the and of September Angus and Arran had 
been reconciled ; Lennox and the Ai’chbishop had 
dropped away to the party of France, and the 
feud of the Hamiltons with the Lennoxes burst- 
ing into sudden flame, there was a battle at Lin- 
lithgow, where Lennox himself was killed, ^vith 
the Abbots of Melrose and Dunfermline, the 
brother and nephew of the primate, and two 
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* Magnus to Wolsey : State Papers^ vol. iv. p, 406, 
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Stewarts, brothers of the worthless Methuen * 
Anarchy now followed. Gordon of Loclunvar 
killed the Laird of Bumble at the door of St. 
Giles’s Church, and though parliament was sit- 
ting, appeared openly in the streets, unchallenged 
by any one.f Angus, with his English friends, 
was able at intervals to maintain, by mere vio- 
lence, some shadow of authority ; but order was 
limited to places immediately controlled by his 
own dependents. The will of every man Avas 
every man’s law — the tribunal of justice his in- 
clination— the executive government his own 
arm and sword. The sister island remained the 
ideal of confusion, but Scotland was earning 
rapidly the secondary merit of successful imi- 
tation. 

Angus continued dominant till the surnmor 
of 1518. In the spring of that year the c<na*t 
of Rome, which at the moment, wc are assured 
by Catholic historians, was engaged in defending 
the sacredness of matrimony against the licen- 
tious demands of Henry VIIL, gave its sanction, 
nevertheless, to the most impudent ro(|uest for a 
divorce ever prosecuted in a court of justice and 


* Magnus to Wolsey : State 
Papers, voL iv. p. 458, 
t Sir Cbristopher Dacre to 
Lord Dacre : ibid. p. 461. 

% The diyorce of Margaret 
from the Earl of Angus, de- 
manded, as I have said, on the 
plea of the legend of the escape 
of James IV. from Elodden, was 
not huddled over in a provincial 
court in Scotland. It was de- 
cided in Italy after two years’ 


deliberation, with all th(‘ usual 
solemnities . — State Papers, vol. 
iv. p, 491. The modeniK^ mir- 
prise which I experienced on 
reading the Hpcecht*s of lioimm 
Catholic member ( J parliniumit 
in the late debate ou tlw Divorce 
Bill was increased to wonder at 
the silence witli which the asser- 
tions of the purity of the Papal 
courts were allowed to pass un- 
challenged. 
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forthwith the queen married Methuen, and shut 
herself up with him in Stirling Castle. The 
dismissed husband was able partially to revenge 
this final insult to his honour. He surrounded 
Stirling, compelled Methuen to surrender, and 
threw him into prison.* But it was the last 
effort of his waning power, and precipitated his 
fall. The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s supported 
the dignity of the Church’s judgment ; and the 
united strength of the ecclesiastics proved always, 
in the long run, too much for the resistance of a 
section of the divided lords. A revolution fol- 
lowed, which restored Margaret and her lover to 
each other’s arms, and replaced James in their 
edifying custody. With the assistance of the 
bishops, and of every one with whose self-indul- 
gent tendencies the late government had in- 
terfered, they recovered an absolute superiority. 
An assembly called a parliament met at Edin- 
burgh on the 2 nd of September, composed of the 
personal enemies of the Earl of Angus. The 
two Douglases, Sir George and the earl, were 
accused of having betrayed their country to the 
English, and were attainted of treason. Their 
lands wore confiscated, and given away among the 
profligate companions of the queen’s paramour. 

Angus did not yield without an effort. He 
fell back upon the Castle of Tantallon, where he 
was followed by Margaret’s friends. Once he 
sallied out, drove off his besiegei's, and seized 
their artillery. But his means were small; and 


* Lord Bacre to Wolsey ; State Papers, yol. iy. p, 490. 
VOL. IV. I) 
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Character of Jaynes the Fifth. 

two yeai’s of power had exhausted his popularity. 
The commons had found him scarcely better able 
to maintain order than his predecessors, and saw 
no reason to risk their lives or properties in his 
defence. Henry vainly interceded for him ; and 
the French alliance being at that moment of 
importance to himself, he could not impair its 
stability by declaring war against the friends of 
France in Scotland. Angus therefore gave way 
to necessity. He retired a second time into 
exile ; and the nation settled back into its old 
suspiciousness, which it disguised under the 
name of independence. 

James meanwhile was growing towards man- 
hood, and with his increasing years assumed in 
fuU proportions the distinguishing characteristics 
of his counti-ymen. He was brave, liigh-spirited, 
and chivalrous ; but hewas moved generally by sen- 
timent, rarely guided by judgment. In the mi- 
serable examples which surrormded him he leanrt 
early the lesson of licentiousness, as well as the easy 
terms which he could secure for his indulgences, 
by devotion to the Church and to orthodoxy. 
He was possessed of every quality which inte- 
rests without commanding respect. Like the 
rest of his unfortunate family, he seemed to be 
formed by nature to choose the wrong side — to 
pursue a conduct fatal to himself and mischicivous 
to Scotland ; yet, at the worst retaining the affec- 
tion even of those who regarded his career with 
the saddest displeasure. 

Inevitably, being what he was, when the 
raffle of the Eeformation arose in England, 
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James inclined to the Papacy. As the English Ch. is. 
were then on friendly terms with France, their 
antagonism, diverted from its old quarter, was 
directed against the Pope and the Emperor; 
the King of Scotland, therefore, or his advisers, tte Pope 
followed with a corresponding opposition. The Emperor. 
Emperor humoured his new friend with the 
prospect of an alliance. The Queen-regent of 
the Netherlands was suggested to the hoy-bride- 
groom as a venerable wife ; and although James 
continued to write respectfully to his uncle, his 
efforts were all bent steadily, in a mischievous 
direction, towards the revival of the animosities 
which Henry had so temperately laboured to 
overcome. The sea, from the Flumber to the 
Forth, was infested with Scotch pirates; the 
rough night-riders of the Borders perceived the 
leanings of the court, and were swift to indulge 
in excesses for which they assured themselves 
of impunity. Still Henry continued patient, 
till James arrived at an age when he could be 1331. 
treated as responsible; and then, at last, he 
wrote to him a letter of modei'ate remonstrance,* 
following it up with the despatch of a herald, 
for special complaint on the disorders of the 
Marches, and with the following message, which 
ought to have been received as it was intended. 

‘ The herald,’ so the king said, ‘ need use no Henry 
accumulation of woi’ds, save only to put his “amTs^to 
nephew in remembrance, and to exhort him, 
like a wise young prince, to look upon the king 


* State Papers^ yol. iv. p. 576. 

D 2 
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Ms uncle’s deeds towards Mm, and consider 
whether they had tended to kindness or not; 
adding thereunto, the sort and fashion how his 
nephew and his realm have demeaned themselves 
again towards his Highness. Which things well 
pondered by wise men, it shall be facile to per- 
ceive whether to the King’s Higlmess can be 
asserted the least scruple or spark of the name of 
an unkind uncle, or whether the King of Scots, 
laymg apart the excuses of minority, might be 
suspected with the name of an unkind nephew. 
Wherein shall need no further rehearsal, seeing 
that the king’s very trust is that, like as his said 
dearest nephew increaseth and groweth in years 
of knowledge and wisdom, so he will and shall 
more and more perceive and better discern the 
king’s many and many gratuities past.’ * 

The spirit which is here expressed was that 
which uniformly dictated Henry’s early behaviour 
to James. But the nature of the young king was 
a destiny to him. He pei'haps had no deliberate 
desire to quarrel with England ; but he listened 
instinctively to the advisers who most sought to 
make the quarrel perpetual. The cause of nation- 
ality was identified now with the cause of tlie faith, 
and Henry was far off, andthe Catholic clergy were 
on the spot. The Spanish alliance was eagerly 
courted. Instead of seeking for a recognition of his 
place on thelineof succession to the English crown 
from the English parliament, he boasted in public 
of a promise which the Emperor had made to 


State Papers j voL iv. p, 590. 
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him, of the title of Duke of York. He fell into Ch. is. 
correspondence with the Irish rebels, and allowed 

* A.I>. 1 53'2'* 

McConnel of the Isles to cross over to them ^vith jje corro- 
assistance. At length, in the winter of 1532-3, 
it became necessary to resent his own or his sub- Irish 

*' r6'b6ls 

jects’ excesses with something more sevei’e than 
words. Efforts at conciliation, persisted in till 
their repetition was an invitation to insult, had 
failed utterly. War again broke outj and in 
two desolatino; invasions the Earl of Northumber- AndHemy 

IS Qjt T O iSt* 

land and Sir Thomas Clifford read to the Scotch driven 
lords, at the sword’s point, those lessons of mode- measures, 
ration which had been vainly urged with gen- 
tleness. 

The struggle lasted for a year and a half. It 
terminated, throtigh weariness of enduring and 
inflicting suffering, on the nth of May, 1534. 1534- 

The two kings signed a treaty of peace, which 
was to last so long as they both lived, and a year 
beyond the death of either. It was but a cessa- 
tion of hostility, not a return to friendship. It 
was the best which was possible at the moment, 
but promised little when the recollection of mis- 
fortune should have been displaced by desire of 
revenge." Henry, however, was steadily on the On the 
watch to recommence ms overtm'es and pave the ^aoe 
way to a real and sound alliance. The council nows\?' 
of Scotland had refused to enter upon a course, 
during the king’s minority, from which they 
could not retire. The minority was now expired, 
and Loi’d William Howard, the brother of the 
Duke of Norfolk, went down to Edinburgh to 
renew the advances which had been twice made 
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and twice rejected. Tlie burial of ill-will on 
all sides — a forgiveness to Margaret on the part 
of England — an intercession for the Douglases, 
especially for Angus, ‘ who had ever in heart been 
as true and loyal unto his sovereign lord as any of 
his house had been afore time ’ — ^a remonsti’ance 
against the encouragement which had been given 
to Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, softened by the 
avowal of a belief that 4t ‘ had proceeded rather 
of the obstinacy and malice of his nephew’s sub- 
jects, than by his mind, will, and consent ’ — 
formed the object and material of Howard’s com- 
mission, and the overtures were gi’acious enough 
to have been accepted, following ujjon a victorious 
campaign. The Garter was sent to James, ‘ the 
King’s Highness minding, by some noble means, 
to declare the integrity of his heart towards him;’ 
and, finally, he was informed that his uncle desired 
nothing so much as to see his person, ‘ to have 
communication and conference in matters that 
should redound to both their honours and glory, 
and the weal of their i-ealms and subjects.’* 

This time the King of Scots replied frankly, 
and apparently with sincerity. The proposal for 
an interview grew from a suggestion into a settled 
purpose. Lord Howard returned to England, 
and went again to Edinburgh to make concluding 
arrangements; and James not only replied in his 
own person, to the ambassador’s satisfaction, but 
desired his mother — who had by this time re- 
pented of her past misdoings — to wi-itc to Henry 

* Henry VIII. to Lord WiUiam Howard : State Papm, vol. y, 

pp. 1-6. 
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in Ms name, ‘ that not only he would meet, and Ch. i8. 
commune with and visit the King of England, 
but also would love his Grace better than any 
man living next himself, and would take his part 
in his person, and within his i-ealm, against all • 
living creatui'es.’ The council had made diffi- 
culties, but he would not listen to them. His 
uncle had only to settle, by his own convenience, 
the time and place of meeting, and on his part And a 
there should be no failure.* The language was ““S- 
as warm as could he desired; and though past 
failures must have forbidden Henry to be san- 
guine, he showed no signs of suspicion. It was 
possible that the happy change was at last 
approaching; and in a letter to James Mmself 
he expressed his confidence that his nephew’s 
words and doings would at last be found con- 
formable; in which case, he said, ‘you shall in 
fine reign in such honour, and govern your realm 
in such quiet, as shall be correspondent to our 
desire, and for your renown and glory .’f 

Had the confidence been justly grounded, 
the reign of James V. would have been as fer- 
tile in utility as, in fact, it was fertile in folly 
and sin. He would have saved Scotland from 
a century of wretchedness, and his daughter 
and his daughter’s grandson from the scaffold. 
Leaning to England, he would have learnt to 
feel like an Englishman; and English influences 
would have surrounded the cradle of his child 


* Queon Margaret to Henry VIII. : State Papers, vol. v. pp. i a, 
II ; (iuoen Margaret to Cromwell: ibid. pp. 12 , &c, 
t Henry VIII. to James V, : ibid. p. 6. 
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Ch. i8. and of his race. But it might not be. The 
house of Stuart, like the house of Atreus, 
could not escape its destiny of blood and cala- 
mity. The meeting continued to be talked of. As 
In spiti*of late as March, 1536, James professed to be steady 
sitio^'of to his resolution. He was environed with ‘ spi- 
the clergy, unghostly councillors, who,’ wrote an Eng- 

lish minister from Edinburgh, ‘if they might 
destroy us with a word, their devilish endea- 
vours should nothing fail.’* But the king, he 
said, was ‘ honoe indolis^ of honest disposition 

Marcii^ie month the queen-mother 

assured her brother that ‘ her son was still con- 
stant to the meeting, and would not be solicited 
therefrom by no person.’f To sustain him in 
his purpose Henry at this time proposed to do 
Henry for him what the Emperor had idly boasted that 
nominate he would do — ^to Create him. Duke of York, and 
Duk^of nominate him by act of parliament in the lino 

York, q£ iifoeritance. J Unluckily, the unghostly 

councillors ’ were strong, and James was weak. 
They were many, and he stood alone; and an 
interview between their king and a monarch 
whose name made the blood run cold in the 
veins of every priest in the three kingdoms, 
was too dreadful a peril to be endured. § With 
the whole energy of their united powers the 
But the clergy flung themselves into an opposition, 
severe. From their pulpits they poured out execrations 
against heresy and the arch-heretic Henry of 


^ Barlow to Cromwell : Steda Papars, vol. v. p. 36. 
f Margaret to Henry VIII. : ibid. p. 39. 

X BucHAi^rAN, Tol. ii, p. 161 , § Meuvilee’s Momoin* 
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England;* and the old Archbishop Beton espe- Oh. is. 
cially, with his nephew David, appealed to the 
king’s superstition to avoid the desperate temp- xhe 
tation. Religion would be betrayed. The an- 
cient Church of the true saints would be exposed 
to ruin; and with the Church would fall the 
kingdom. At the moment, too, when the Ca- 
tholic world was rising in arms for the faith,f it 
was no time for a King of Scotland to take the 
hand of its enemy. Finally, the clergy were 
rich, the king was poor: golden promises were 
thrown into the scale till it turned as they de- entreaties 
sired;! and in April the English ambassadors bribes, 
were obliged to report that James’s tone was less 
favourable, and that they knew not what to ex- 
pect. They had been required to give a parti- 
cular statement in writing of the subjects which 
Henry desired to discuss with him ; and a further 
difficulty was raised on the time and the place 
of the meeting. York had been originally fixed 
upon; but the King of Scotland could go no And James 
further beyond his own firontier than Newcastle. into^Ms^oid 

attitude. 


^ ^They sliew themselves in 
all points to be the Pope’s pesti- 
lent creatures; very limbs of the 
devil, -whose Popish power vio- 
lently to maintain, these lying* 
friars cease not in their sermons, 
wo being present, blasphemously 
to blatter against the verity, 
with slanderous reproach of us/ 
— Barlow to Cromwell: State 
Papers j voh v. p. 37. 

f Pauhs first Pastoral Letter 
for a crusade against England had 
been issued about two months. 


X With these engines they 
battered James’s mind, which of 
itself was inclined enough to 
superstition; and, moreover, they 
corrupted those courtiers who 
could the most prevail with him, 
desiring them in their names to 
promise him a great sum of 
money, so that by these artifices 
they wholly turned away his 
mind from the thought of an 
interview/ — BtroHANAN, vol. ii. 
p. 163; and see Melviitle. 
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Nor could he leave his country before Michael- 
mas, which to his uncle he knew would be incon- 
veniently late. 

It seemed as if he was creating difficulties to 
reheve himself of the burden of a direct refusal. 
But should the patience of Henry be too much 
for. his manceuvres, he had pi'ovided himself with 
another expedient. When weak men change their 
resolutions, they mistake passion for strength, 
and their changes are always in excess. James 
persuaded himself that he was to be betrayed 
to the English, and carried prisoner to London. 
He reproached his mother with being accessory 
to treachery; and, finally, to escape his promise, 
should the fulfilment of it still be exacted fi'om 
him, he sent ‘ a clerk ’ ‘ to procure of the Bishop 
of Rome a brief to encharge him by command- 
ment that he should agree to no meeting.’* 
Henry spared him the discredit of employing 
the last excuse. If the King of Scotland would 
come to York fourteen days before Michael- 
mas, he repeated his proposal to meet him 
there. He could not travel later in the season ; 
and unless James consented, the mterview must 


* ^ The delay of time aad the 
new appointment of the place is 
for none other purpose than to 
provoke that your Grace, hy 
such occasion, should hreak olf 
without any default to be sus- 
pected of his part ; and lest this 
colour might fail, he hath sent 
a cleric, Master John Thornton, 
who passed through your realm 
to procure of the Bishop of 
Borne a brief, to encharge him 


by commandment that he agree 
to no meeting with your Grace. 
The queen, because she hath so 
earnestly solicited in the cause 
of meeting, is in high displeasure 
with the king her son, ho bear- 
ing her in hand that she received 
gifts of your Highness to betray 
him.’ — Howard and Barlow to 
Henry VIII. : iState v. 

p. 4-<S. 
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be considered broken. James answered that the 
time named was too early for his convenience, 
and that York was too distant from his frontier. 
As if purposely to expose the shallowness of both 
pretences, when September came, he sailed away 
to France to meet another sovereign, to choose 
a bride where England least desired, and to pro- 
claim his contemptuous indifference by marrying 
in silence, without caring to send to London even 
the ordinary communications of courtesy. 

The uncertain prince had taken his part, as it 
seemed, finally with the Catholics ; and he chose a 
time for the decisive rupture with Henry when the 
insurrection was blazing through the northern 
counties, and when Pole’s mission was in con- 
templation to France and Flanders. He lin- 
gered at the court of Francis for many months. 
On the ist of January Magdalen de Valois be- 
came Queen of Scotland at Notre Dame. On 
Christmas-eve the sword and cap were conse- 
crated at St. Peter’s. In this miserable I'esult 
the forbearance of twenty years, through unex- 
ampled provocation, had at length concluded. 

Meanwhile the queen-mother was reaping 
the harvest of her own folly. There had been 
a moment when it rested with her to have anti- 
cipated the union of the kingdoms, and to have 
colourcd(it is impossible to conjecture how deeply) 
the complexion of their fortunes. Had she played 
her part, the marriage would have been arranged 
between James and Mary. An Act of Parlia- 
ment would have declared them, should no male 
heir be born to the king, joint infieritors of the 
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two crowns. Then there would have been no 
divorce of Catherine ; for there would have been 
no object for a divorce. The declining years of 
Henry would have escaped the scandals which will 
envelop them for ever. Perhaps there would 
have been no breach with Kome, and no Eefor- 
mation in the form which it in fact assumed. 
On the behaviour of such poor creatures as Mar- 
garet events of so mighty moment at times de- 
pend. Her own condition, as might have been 
expected, was become entirely deplorable. She 
was growing old ; her pleasant vices had lost 
their charms. She was neglected by her son, 
despised by the court, ill-treated by her hus- 
band. Methuen had valued in his intrigue only 
the influence which he gained by it. When the 
power departed from the queen-mother his inte- 
rest in her departed also. He spent her money, 
he involved her in debt, and ventured during 
James’s absence on coarse ill-usage. She had 
squandered in profligacy her opportunity of 
being of use to England. In her misfortune she 
remembered her birth, and cried out passionately 
for protection to her brother. 

Provoked as Henry had been with her con- 
duct, he would not leave her in distress. Ho 
made inquiry into the circumstances of which 
she complained; and, although the accounts of 
others scarcely tallied with her own,* he sent 
Sir Ralph Sadler privately to Edinburgh to 
ascertain her real condition.f Sadler , assured 

* state Tapers, vol. t. p. 63. 1 January, 1537, juat at the time 

t Sadler’s mission -was in | of the second rising in Yorkshire 
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himself that Margaret’s story was generally true. Oh. is. 
Her pi’incipal desire was now for a divorce from 
Methuen. The grounds on which the new peti- 


and Cumberland; and two cu- 
rious letters written by bim to 
Cromwell during the journey 
are printed in the State Papers, 
vol. i. pp. 526-529. He spent 
a night at Darlington, which he 
describes thus : ^ My chance was 
to come into the town in the 
evening, about six of the clock, 
or somewhat afore ; and when I 
alighted at my lodging, I think 
there was not passing three or 
four persons standing about the 
inn door. Assuring your lord- 
ship that I was scant ascended 
up a pair of stairs into my cham- 
ber but there was about thirty 
or forty persons assembled in 
the street afore my chamber 
window, with clubs and bats; 
and there they came running 
out of all quarters of the street, 
and stood together on a clump, 
whispering and rounding to- 
gether, Wherefore I called unto 
me mine host, who seemed to be 
an honest man, and I asked him 
what the people meant to assem- 
ble so together. He answered 
me that when they saw or heard 
of any coming out of the south, 
they used always so to gather 
together to hear news. 1 told 
him it was ill suffered of them 
that were the heads of the town 
to lot them make such unlawful 
assemblies together in the street; 
and that it was a very ill ex- 
ample, and hard to judge what 
inconveniences might follow or 
what attomptates they would 
enterprise when such a number 
of light fellows were assembled. 


He answered me by his faith the 
heads of the town could not rule 
them, ne durst for their lives 
speak any foul word unto them. 
But, quoth he, I think myself 
to be in some credit with them ; 
and ye shall see, quoth he, that 
I shall cause them to scatter 
abroad, and every man to go to 
his home bye and bye. Marry, 
quoth T, if ye do well ye should 
set some of them by the heels. 
No, quoth he, God defend, for 
so might we bring a thousand 
men in our tops within an hour ; 
but ye shall see me order them 
well enough with fair words. 
And thereupon he went to the 
route in the street as they stood 
whispering together, and with 
his cap in his hand, prayed them 
to leave their whispering, and 
every man to go home. And 
then came they all about him, 
and asked him who I was, whence 
I came, and whither I would. 
Mine host told them I was the 
king’s servant, and going from 
his Highness in ambassade into 
Scotland, whereunto one of them 
replied, and said that could not 
be true, for the King of Scots 
was in France. Nevertheless, 
in fine, mine host so pacefied 
them, that every man went his 
way'; but much ado he had, as 
he told me. I assure your lord- 
ship the people be very tickle, 
and methinketh in a marvellous 
strange case and perplexity, for 
they gape and look for things, 
and fain would have they caimot 
tell what.’ 
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tion was founded are not stated. She had, per- 
haps, ascertained by this time that the rumour 
of the protracted life of James lY. had been ill- 
founded ; but any means seemed admissible which 
would liberate her from a disgraceful connexion. 
If not divorced, she might be formally separated ; 
and on Sadler’s return to London, Henry, who 
was bound to sympathize in matrimonial calami- 
ties, sent him into France to request James to 
interpose his authority in his mother’s defence.* 
At the moment of Sadler’s arrival the King 
of Scotland was preparing to return home with 
his bride. The weak health of the queen being 
likely to suffer from a voyage which might possi- 
bly be protracted, an application had been made 
to Henry, through the French ambassador, for 
permission for herself and her husband to pass 
through England. There was some hesitation, 
for the state of the country was critical, and 
James’s general behaviour had not entitled him 
to confidence. The Duke of Norfolk considered, 
nevertheless, that the signs of wealth and prospe- 
rity which he would witness in his journey might 
produce a wholesome effect upon him ; and the 
required favour might, perhaps, have been granted 
eventually, had not James interpreted the delay 
into refusal, and sailed resentfully for Scotland. 
As he passed up the Yorkshire coast he received 
deputations from parties of the late insurgents, 
and he was heard to say that he trusted, ‘ before 
a year was out, to break a spear on an English- 


Henry VIH. to Sadler : State Tapers, voL y. p, 70. 
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man’s breast.’ * In such a humour he was not 
likely to look more affectionately on his mother, 
or attend to Henry’s representations on her be- 
half. On his arrival in Scotland, ‘ omitting all 
manner of his usual pastimes,’ he spent his time 
with unknown intentions in military prepara- 
tions. Margaret, in addition to her other mis- 
fortunes, found herself suspected and hated as 
a spy of England. She had contrived to carry 
her suit for a divorce to the verge of a success- 
ful termination in a Scotch Consistory Court. 
But Methuen, who lived upon her dowry, which 
he would have lost if she escaped him, persuaded 
the king that she intended to retire across the 
Border, and rejoin the Earl of Angus. James 
forbade the sentence to be pronounced, and, as 
the queen-mother declared — ^but, it is to be hoped, 
misled by misery — he shai'ed with Methuen the 
proceeds of her property.f Eventually this last 
grievance was brought to an end. She was 
parted from her husband; and the rest of her 


* Sir Thomas Clifford to 
Henry VIIL: State Paper 
p. So. 

t ^Dearest Cousin; I must 
make my complaint to you how 
I am heavily done to in this 
realm; for I have obtained my 
cause of divorce betwixt me and 
niy Lord of Meilen 5 and it is so 
far past that the judge has con- 
cluded and written my sentence 
ready to be pronounced ; and the 
king my son has stopped the 
same and will not let it be given ; 
and he promised me, when I 


gave him my manor of Dunbar 
for a certain money, that I should 
have the same sentence pro- 
nounced. . . . They cause the 
king my son to believe that an 
the Lord of Meffen be my hus- 
band, that he may give the king 
my lands and living as long as he 
is my husband ; and through this 
way he thinks to hold me daily in 
trouble, and to make him master 
of my lands.’ — Queen Margaret 
to the Duke of Norfolk: State 
Papers^ vol. v. p. 103. 
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story may be concluded in this place. She 
struggled on through life for four years longer ; 
and after the king’s second marriage to Mary of 
Guise she was treated at the palace with some 
increase of courtesy ; but her worst enemies, her 
pitiable folly and vanity, continued to adhere to 
her till the 24th of November, 1 541, when she was 
suddenly struck with paralysis, and died — died, 
we are told, penitent. ‘ When she perceived that 
death did approach, she did desire the friars that 
were her confessors that they should set on their 
knees before the king, and beseech him that he 
would be good and gracious unto the Earl of An- 
gus ; and did extremely lament and ask God mercy 
that she had offended the said eaid as she had.’* 
WeU might she lament her behaviour to Angus. 
She had dishonoured him as his wife, she had 
driven him from his country to fret out his life 
in banishment, she had taught her son to suspect 
and dread the worthiest subject that he possessed; 
and in this one only point he had remained 
obedient to her influence. Not only did James 
share his mother’s hate of Angus, but he ex- 
tended his animosity to his kindred. Almost his 
first act on his return from France was to order 
an execution, for which charity must hope, with 
difficulty, that some just cause existed. He 
landed in May. In July the earl’s sister Lady 
Glamis, his brother-in-law the Master of Forbes, 
and Archibald Campbell, Lady Glamis’ second 
husband, were accused of conspiracy against the 


* Bay to tLe Privy Council : Btate voL v. pp. 193-4. 
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king’s life. They protested their innocence; 
they had not been at the court or near it : and 
the people saw in the accusation the offences of 
Angus rather than of his relations; hut they 
were condemned peremptorily. Campbell at- 
tempted to escape out of Edinbui'gh Castle : the 
rope Avas too short, he fell and was killed. The 
Master of Forbes died on the scaffold, ‘attainted 
of such matter as he at his death did take upon 
him that he was sackless.’ * Lady Glamis was 
burnt alive, ‘ to the great commiseration of the 
spectators.’ ‘ The nobleness both of hei’self and of 
her husband did much affect the beholders. She 
was, in the vigour of her youth, much com- 
mended for her beauty, and in her punishment 
she shewed a manlike fortitude.’ f 

The relations between Scotch and English 
governments, meanwhile, were in a condition of 
negative hostility. As long as the war lasted 
between France and the Empire, the Pope’s 
much-desired combination against Henry was 
impossible. It was not till after the pacification 
of Nice that better prospects seemed to open. 
Magdalen de Valois died rapidly in the inhos- 
pitable northern atmosphere. Her place was 
filled immediately after by a princess whose 
steady devotion to the Catholic cause gave con- 


* Sir T. Clifford to Henry 
VIII.: iSiette Paper vol. v.p, 95. 

t Buchanan, vol ii. p. 165. 
Buolanan adds : ^ Their accuser 
was William Lyon, their near re- 
lative. He afterwards, perceiving 
so eminent a family was like to 


ho ruined by his false informa- 
tion, repented when it was too 
late, and confessed his offence to 
the king j yet he could not pre- 
vent the punishment of the ac- 
cused or hinder their estates from 
being confiscated.^ 
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sistency to James’s weakness. Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of Guise, and widow of the 
Duke de Longueville, landed in Scotland on 
the 16th of June, 1538. Her person was a 
link which hound the country to France and 
the Papacy. Her character, at once fearless 
and cunning, passionately religious, and unem- 
barrassed with moral scruples, qualified her in 
no common degree for the remarkable part 
which she was to play. A coadjutor devout and 
treacherous as herself, and even more able, came 
forward at the same time, in the person of 
David Beton, who had succeeded his uncle in the 
archbishopric of St. Andrew’s, and had been 
raised by the discretion of those who had dis- 
cerned in small services the greatness of his 
powers, to the dignity of a cardinal. These two, 
the queen and Beton, became the supporters 
of the throne; and, except for brief luminous 
intervals, were thenceforward the directors of 
Scottish policy. 

In the winter of 1538-9 earnest messages w'cre 
going to and fro between Holyrood, Flanders, 
Paris, and Borne; and in the end of March, wdien 
the mysterious fleet was arming in the harbours 
of the Netherlands, English spies reported from 
Edinburgh that Francis had desired James to 
have an ai-my in readiness by the 1 5th of May, 
either to cooperate with an invading force, or to 
distract the attention of Henry, while French 
and Imperial troops were landed at some point 
on the southern coast. It was added that James 
had hesitated, and that Beton had in consequence 
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gone to Paris to learn in detail the nature of the 
proposed measures, and whether or how far Scot- 
land would he supported should the invasion fail, 
and should she, after being tempted into a partici- 
pation in the quarrel, be left exposed to Enghsh 
vengeance.* The information was the more im- 
portant from the caution with which it was given. 
It spoke of likelihood, not of certainty, and re- 
commended the application of a test to prove its 
accuracy. ‘ Let the Duke of Norfolk send to the 
King of Scots,’ the informants added, ‘ and say by 
his writings that he trusts the King of Scots will 
not suffer any men of war to land in his realm 
against England; and by the king’s answer shall 
be known whether these sayings be true or not.’f 
The communication was laid before Henry, who 
adopted the last advice ; and the skilful Sir Kalph 
Sadler was again commissioned to Edinburgh, if 
possible to pour oil over the waters, or at least 
to ascertain the truth.J The language of his 


* Duke of Norfolk to Grom- 
■well : State Papers^ Tol. v. p. 1 54. 
Sir Thomas Wharton to the Bake 
of Norfolk : ibid. p. 156. 
t Ibid. p. 156. 

X His instructions are printed 
in the first volume of the Sadler 
Papers j and in the fifth volume of 
the State Papers^ p. 81 , The date 
of the document, as usual, must 
be determined by internal evi- 
dence j and the editor of the 
Sadl&r Papers has given it to 
the year 1.541 : the editor of the 
State Papers j to 1537. The latter 
has shown that the first date 
is wrong, I believe it is as 


certain that he is mistaken 
himself. From the matter of 
the instructions, it is clear that 
the Papal Bull had been pub- 
lished, which was not till the 
close of 1538. It was at a time 
when an invasion was looked for, 
when Pole, in the Pope’s name, 
was urging the Emperor to de- 
clare war against England, and 
the Emperoir’'s refusal was not 
yet known. It was, therefore, 
before the breaking up of the 
Flanders fleet in April, 1539, 
and Pole’s disappointment at 
Toledo. 
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Oh. i8. instructions was courteous, but plain. The king 
said he knew by good authority the efforts which 
were made by the Pope to create a coalition of 
The king Catholic princes against England. He had 

IS aware of ^ ^ 

the Papal been obliged to place the realm in a state of de- 
intrigues, present opportunity of 

assuring the Scotch government that the addi- 
tional garrisons and fortifications at Berwick were 
a consequence of the menaced attack upon him, 
and were meant in no way for a demonstration 
And of the against his neighbours. . He believed, notwith- 
wS^have Standing, that the Pope, regardless of everything 
to^gaiTthe success of his own schemes, had endea- 

of voured to entangle his nephew in the conspiracy, 

of Scots. The King of Scots, he trusted, would be too wise 
to condescend to such purposes ; ‘ but because 
his realm adjoined unto England, and as a 
prince and king on whose peril they had not 
much regard,’ the Pope and cardinals ‘ designed 
to make him a ringleader and chief setter foi’th 
of hostility against his uncle, not caring whether 
both uncle and nephew should consume each 
other,’ so they might have their way. Let 
James consider whether the conduct of England 
towards him for the last twenty years deserved 
1ft tiio that he should lend himself to its enemies. Let 

King of , 

Scots con- him weigh well what the amities of other iiruiccs 
posaiur had cost him, and ‘ foresee what might chance 
oSnoes. he should fortune, for other men’s pleasure, to 
attempt any enterprise, specially whore the 
matter which his Highness defended was God’s 
and his Word’s own cause.’ 

The verbal message was supported in a manner 
to give it emphasis. The Duke of Norfolk ad- 
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vanced from Yoi’k to Berwick, and his dreaded Ch. is. 
name carried with it a panic across the Border. 

The Cathohc league gazed wistfully from Flanders xhe coaii- 
at their intended prey, half drew their swords, and, 
faint-hearted, thrust them back into the scabbards. 

They durst not land upon the English shores ; and 
James and his advisers durst not olfer them Scot- 
land as a basis of operations. The excommunica- 
tions, the intrigues, the embassies, the prepara- 
tions, exploded in vapour. The lesson, as Henry 
believed, would not be lost. He supposed that 
James must have seen the risk which he would 
have incurred, had he been drawn into the dan- 
gerous quarrel ; and allowing him a few months to 
reflect, again, at the close of the year, he sent the 
same ambassador on a similar errand, not only 
this time to warn the Scotch government against 
acts of aggression, but to induce the king at last, 
if possible, to relinquish Beton and the Papacy ; 
to fulfil his old promise of visiting England, 
where he might learn of his uncle to reform his 
own Church. Once more James was reminded Oneemore 
how splendid a prospect might open to his ambi- poses a ro- 
tion, would he really and heartily attach himself ““n ’ami 
to the English alliance. Henry had but one 
legitimate child; and though he hoped ‘ by God’s 
grace to have better store of issue,’ yet he was 
now ‘ stricken in years,’ he said, and he was em- 
powered by act of parliament to determine the 
succession in his will. Not from any fear that 
‘ either the French king or the Emperor would 
now move him to any such attempt as should 
utterly banish him for ever out of the favour of 
his Majesty and the realm,’ but from goodwill 
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to himself, from a hearty desire for his 'welfare, 
and, above all, for the peace and haj^piness of the 
two countries, the King of England implored his 
nephew to meet his overtures with the frankness 
with which they were made.* 

There was an element of good sense in James, 
wliich might have prevailed had he been free ; but 
he was under the spell of the cardinal and the 
queen, which he could not break, and the Scotch 
nation was as unmanageable as himself. Sadler 
carried down the gracious message, but only to fail 
at the court and to be insulted by the people. The 
provost of Edinburgh refused him a lodging for 
his train; and it was not till the king interfered 
that they could be entertained.f Although in 
some of the younger noblemen — ^in the young 
Earls of Argyle and Ruthven, and in Sir David 
Lindsay — he found a sounder feeling, the Church 
on one side, and national pride on the other, 
were too strong to give a chance of success to the 
English advances-l Policy had laboured for a 


* Sadler Papers^ toI. i. p, 3, 

f The provost said the town 
was full. James mentioned a 
particular house which might be 
made over to the English em- 
bassy. The provost said the 
Bishop of Boss lodged there. * I 
say/ q^uotli the king, ^ in the foul 
evil dislodge the bishop; and see 
that the house be furnished 
against the ambassador’s com- 
ing.’ — Ibid. 

X Sadler relates a grotesque 
illustration of the suspicion with 
which he was regarded. Ilis stay 


was protracted into Lent. ' They 
raised a bruit here that I and 
all my folks did eat flesh here as 
heretics and Jews, and thereupon 
open proclamation was madtj by 
the cummandment of the cardi- 
nal, that whosoever should buy 
an egg or eat an egg, within 
those dioceses, should forfeit no 
less than his body to the lire to 
be burnt as an heretic, and all hi.s 
goods confiscate to the king. And 
because they bruited that I and 
my folks did eat flesh (wherein 
they falsely belied me; whereupon 
as I gather, the proclamation 
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union, and had laboured fruitlessly. It was not 
till a new power had been introduced, and a bond 
of concord had arisen between the two nations 
in a common Protestantism, that the inveterate 
antagonism consented at length to give way. 
Here too, by a mischievous fatality, the spirit of 
disagreement contrived to enter; but the uniting 
influence was stronger than the separative, and 
the work of fusion was accomplished at last, though 
painfuUy and arduously. The political condition of 
Scotland has been traced downwards to a point 
where it runs parallel to the general current of 
the story. I must go back a few years, to follow 


was made), I seemed not to be 
content withal, and complained 
thereof in honest sort to such 
gentlemen of the court as re- 
sorted to me, insomuch that the 
Idng had knowledge thereof, and 
incontinently sent Ptothsay the 
herald to me declaring that what- 
soever publications wore made, 
the king’s pleasure was I should 
eat what I would, and that vic- 
tuals should bo appointed for me 
of what 1 would eat. I thanked 
humbly his Grace, and said I 
was belied and untruly said of 
^ For,’ quoth I, ^ I eat no flesh nor 
none of niy folks, nor,’ quoth 1, 
‘ is it permitted in England in the 
Lent. Marry,’ quoth I, ^ I con- 
fess I oat eggs and white moats, 
because I am an evil fishman, 
and I think it none oironco j for 
if it were,’ quoth I, ^ 1 would be 
as loth to eat of it as the ho- 
liest of your priests that thus 
have belied me.’ * Oh ! ’ quoth 
he, ^know ye not our priests? 


a mischief on them all. I trust,’ 
quoth he, ^ the world will amend 
here once.’ Thus I had liberty 
to eat what I would. Another 
bruit they made that all my men 
were monks; that I had them 
out of the abbeys of England, 
and now they were serving men. 
I gave a Greek word on niy 
men’s coat sieves, which is 
fjLoifii) avaKTi dovXdw) the Latin 
whereof is, Soli royisermo. Now 
the bishops here have interpreted 
my word to ho, as they called, 
mmachuluSj which, as they say, 
is in English ^ a little monk,’ as 
a diminutive of monacJms, and 
thus they affirmed for a verity. 
Whereupon they bruited that all 
my men were monks ; hut it 
appoareth they are no good 
Grecians. And now the effect 
of words is known, and they be 
well laughed for their learned 

interprotation,’ — Sadler to : 

— Sadler vol, i. pp. 4.7, 4-S . 
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to its fountain the already visible stream of the 
spiritual Reformation. 

In Ireland it was observed that the heresy 
laws were inoperative, because unneeded. In the 
midst of infinite license of conduct, neither priest 
nor layman, chieftain or serf, in that country, 
indulged himself in liberty of thought. The 
Roman Catholic religion satisfied the intellectual 
desires of the Irish nation, which on this one 
point forgot its besetting inconstancy. Between 
Scotland and Ireland there was much superficial 
resemblance. The O’Neils and O’Donnells were 
indeed of an inferior mettle to the Bruces and 
the Wallaces. The Milesian Celts never rose 
into a national consciousness — ^never in any sense 
were a people with a cause and a country — until 
enmity to England was sanctified by religious 
separation. On the other hand, the feuds of the 
Scottish chiefs were superseded by their patriotism, 
whenever the liberty of the nation was imperilled. 
They were a ‘ people ’ in the distinctive sense of 
the word. They had bought their freedom mth 
the sword; and with the sword they continued to 
defend it. Y et their independence was an isolated 
virtue, compatible with unrestrained indulgence 
in crime and licentiousness: the annals of the 
sister island are not more rich in aimless feuds, 
murders, and conspiracies than those of the 
country which we are describing ; and if the Scots 
had remained as a nation under similar spiritual 
trammels with the Irish, they would have come 
down into the modei'n world equally shi’ouded in 
misery — equally the despair of the statesman, the 
problem of the moi’alist. But there was a some- 
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thinar in all races of the Teutonic blood ■which 

O 

rose in rebellion against so barren a destiny. The 
seeds of liberty -were scattered simultaneously in 
England and in Scotland ; and the initial symp- 
toms of gro'wth in both countries are visible 
together. When the first acts of parliament "were 
passed by the Lancastrian princes against the 
Lollards — perhaps even earlier — ^heretics, by the 
Scotch law, were consigned to the stake.* The 
Glascow register shows that in 1422., and again in 
1431, various persons suffered death for their 
religion ; and under James IV. as many as thirty 
were indicted whose fate is not discoverable. 

In the reign of the same king, in the year 
X 505, an event occurred of vaster consequence. In 
the house of a retainer of the Earl of Bothwell, in 
the suburbs of Haddington, there was born mto 
the woi’ld an infant who became, perhaps in that 
extraordinary age its most extraordinaiy man, 
and whose character became the mould in which 
the later fortunes of his country were cast. 
John Knox was forty years old before Scotland 
knew him as more than a poor priest, a plain 
yeoman’s son: it is chiefly thi’ough his eyes, 
however, that the I’eligion of the Scottish people 


* ^ ILrretici dolDont comlburi/ 
is to 1)0 found in the Reyiani Met-- 
but the date of that 
treatise, or tbo introduction into 
it of particular pbrasOs, is uncer- 
tain, In the parliament held 
at Perth, in 1398, ^cursed men 
heretics’ were directed to be put 
forth from the kirk, and specially 
punished : the form of the pe- 
nalty was not specified, — Acts, 


of ParUammt of Scotland, voL 
i. p. an. The word ^heretic,’ 
which to contemporaries was 
the one expression fraught with 
the deepest associations of hor- 
ror, is sought for eagerly among 
the Records by the modern his- 
torian as the greerf blade of pro- 
mise bursting out of the barren 
soil. 
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is visible to us from liis early manhood. He 
grew himself with the growth of the spirit of the 
Eeformation; and the history of the outward 
occurrences is the history of them in the eifect 
which they worked in shaping the mind of the 
Eeformer. 

The world went smoothly with the Church 
for the first quarter of the century. The bishops 
and abbots ate, and drank, and sinned, and mar- 
ried their children, and believed their houses 
would continue for ever; till suddenly Luther 
started up in Germany, and the expanding circles 
of the great wave which he had created penetrated 
into Scotland. Patrick Hamilton, the Earl of 
Arran’s nephew, a youth little more than twenty 
years old, was among the first of her children 
who was shaken with the undulation. The 
young abbot (he was the titular superior of 
Perns) crossed to the continent, ‘to see that 
great sight.’ He spoke with Luther himself; he 
spoke with Melancthon; and in the beginning of 
the year 1527 he carried back the lessons which 
he had learnt to his countrymen. It was a time 
when there was neither law nor order, when the 
strong trampled on the weak, and the ruling powers 
of the Church were happy in their adulteries, and 
there was no justice but to the strong. But 
authority, unequal to the protection of men’s 
lives and properties, could rouse itself in defence 
of their souls. A friend of Hamilton, an Alex- 
ander Campbell, with whom he had shared his 
treasui’e, whispered the news that heresy was in 
Scotland. The rank of the offender made him 
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peculiarly dangerous. He was seized, and con- Ch. is. 
victed of Lutheranism before Archbishop Beton ; 
and on the last of February, in front of the old pa,ti;ct 
college of St. Andrew’s, he was brought out to be 
burnt.* He bore himself with a courage worthy 
of the cause of which he was the protomartyr. 

‘ At the place of execution,’ says Knox,f ‘ he 
gave to his servant, who had been chamberchield 
to him of a long time, his gown, his coat, and 
his bonnet. They will not profit in the fire ; 
they will profit thee ; I have no more to give 
now but the example of my death. Think well 
on that. It seems to be dreadful; but it is the 
gate of eternal life.’ 

The bishops killed him, hoping that they had 
done service both to God and to themselves. It 
seemed that they had failed. From each drop 
of his blood sprung up a fresh heretic. But as 
in England, so in Scotland, it was rare that men Character 
of the rank of Patrick Hamilton went astray Beformers 
after his example. Among the poorer commons 
chiefly ‘the newleaiming’ found a home. It was 
they who came in contact with superstition in 
its grossest form, and who sufiered at once from 
the vices of the clergy and their avarice. Their 
understandings were too direct to sublimate ab- 
surdities into mysteries ; and they had plain 
tongues, which spolce their feelings without dis- 
guise. There was little or nothing transcen- 
dental in the first religious confessors of Scot- 


Knox says the last of February. Oalderwood; tb?e last week in 
March or the iirst in April. 

t History of the Reformation^ p. 7. 
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land; little or nothing doctrinal; the Calvinist 
gloom was of later birth ; and Knox, a man pre- 
eminently of facts, and untroubled with theo- 
logical subtleties, has sketched the popular feeling 
in a series of scenes shining with laughter and 
humorous defiance, but so free from bitteimess, 
that even anger seems to melt into contemp- 
tuous pity. 

There was no occasion to look far for scandal. 
In Scotland all the chiefest ecclesiastical vices 
were in the bloom of maturity, coarse, patent, 
and palpable. The scattered pictures of them 
which Knox has left are, in fact, the history of 
Scottish Protestantism. 

In a skirmish in one of the Border wars a 
certain Alexander Perrier was taken prisoner, and 
being unransomed, remained several years in cap- 
tivity. On returning home, at last, he found 
that ‘ a priest, according to the charity of kirk- 
men, had entertained his wife, and wasted his 
substance.’ He was loud in his outcries, and in 
consequence was ‘ delated ’ for heresy, and cited 
before a tribunal of bishops at St. Andrew’s. The 
following sketch appears to have been a literal 
transcript of the scene which took place in the 
court : ‘ Mr. Alexander,’ being brought in, ‘ leapt 
up merrily upon the scafifold, and casting a ga- 
mound, said, ‘ Where are the rest of the players ? ’ 
Mr. Andrew Oliphant (the clerk of the court), 
ofiended therewith, said, ‘ It shall be no play to 
you, sir, befoi’e you depart; ’ and so began to read 
his accusation, the first article whereof was that 
he despited the mass. His answer was, ‘ I hear 
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moi’e masses in eight days than three bishops Ch. is. 
there sitting say in a year.’ Accused, secondly, 
for contempt of the sacraments. ‘ The priests,’ 
he said, ‘ were the most common contemners of 
the sacraments, and especially of matrimony,’ and 
that he witnessed by many there present of the 
priests, and named the men’s wives with whom 
they had meddled ; ‘ and because,’ he said, ‘ I 
complain of such injuries, I am here summoned 
and accused as one that is worthy to be burnt. 

For God’s cause,’ said he, ‘will ye take wives of 
your own, that I and others, whose wives ye 
have abused, may be revenged upon you.’ The 
old Bishop of Aberdeen, flunking to justify him- 
self, said, ‘ Carle, thou shalt not know my wife.’ Aberdeen 
Alexander answered, ‘ My lord, ye are too old ; daugiier. 
but with the grace of God, I shall drink wdth 
your daughter before I depart.’ And thereat 
was smiling of the best and loud laughter of 
some, for the bishop had a daughter married in 
the same town. Then the bishops bade away 
with the carle. ‘ Nay,’ he answered, ‘ I will not 
depart this hour; for I have more to speak 
against the vices of pi'iests than I can express 
the whole day.’ After divers pui’poses they com- 
manded him to burn his bill ;* and he demand- 
ing the cause, they said, ‘ Because ye have spoken 
those articles whereof ye are accused.’ ‘The 
mucldc devil bear away them that first and last 
spake them,’ he said. He took the bill, and 
chewing it, spit it in Mr. Oliphant’s face, saying. 


* Equivalent to pleading guilty and appealing for mercy. 
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A.D. 1528. 

somewhat of every one of you, to begin my pack 
again, which a priest and my wife, a priest’s 
whore, have spent.’ And so every prelate and 
rich priest, glad to be quit of his evil tongue, 
gave him somewhat, and so he depai'ted; for he 
understood nothing of religion.’* 

Tetzel carried on a trade in pardons. The 
Scotch bishops sold bills of excommunication — 
more innocent, if not more effective. A friar 
entering an alehouse on a Sunday, at Dunferm- 
line, found a number of peasants drinking. He 
proposed to join them. ‘Yea, father,’ said one, 
‘ ye shall drink, but ye mun first resolve a doubt 
Who was which has risen among us — to wit, what servant 
mtiT' serve a man best on least expenses?’ ‘ The 

Jrvanti good angel,’ said the friar, ‘ who is man’s keeper, 
who makes great service without expense*’ 
‘ Tush,’ said the peasant, ‘ we mean no such high 
matters. What honest man will do greatest 
service for least expense?’ While the friar 
was musing, the peasant said again, ‘I see, 
father, the greatest clerks are not the wisest 
men. Know ye not how the bishops and their 
ofBcials serve us husbandmen? Will they not 
give us a letter of cursing for a plack to last for 
a year to look over our dyke? And that keeps 
our com better nor the sleeping boy that will 
have thi'ee shillings of fee, a sark, and a pair of 
shoon by the year.’f 

Knox’s History of the Mefarmaiionj p. 16. 
t Knox, ibid. p. 14, 
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In these scenes, and the scenes which they 
suggested and from which they arose, lay the 
secret of Scotland’s second life, and it was swiftly 
growing. Whatever the truth of God might be, 
it was not in the doctrines of these priests ; nor 
could any human soul, to whom truth was dearer 
than falsehood, believe any longer that his hopes 
of heaven lay in listening to profligate impostors. 
The bishops buimished up their arms. Another 
victim died at St. Andrew’s who had called Patrick 
Hamilton a martyr. Catherine, Patrick’s sister, 
was called before the bishop of Ross at Holyrood, 
and examined on ‘justification.’ No man, she 
said, could be saved by waWr ; but only by the 
grace of God. A learned lawyer expounded to 
her the mysteries of ‘ works,’ of works of ‘ con- 
dignity’ and works of ‘congruity.’ ‘Woi'k 
here,’ she ciied, ‘ and work there, what kind of 
working is all this? No work can save me but 
the work of Christ my Saviour.’ It would have 
gone hard with her had not James interfered. 
She escaped her persecutors and found a shelter 
in England. Thither also many others were 
flying from the same danger, so long as Crom- 
well lived, secure of protection.* Henry, too, 
himself showed occasional favour to these exiles. 
One of them, Andrew Charteris, a priest, had 
called the Scotch clergy ‘ children of the devil.’ 
‘ When they perceive any man take up their craft 
and falsehood,’ ho said, ‘ or challenge them of for- 
nication, incontinently they accuse him of heresy. 
If Christ Himself were in Scotland He should be 

Spots WOOD: History of the Church of Scotlmd^Y^, 65,66, 
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made more ignominious by our spiritual fathers 
than He was of old by the J ews.’ Henry heard of 
the words, and sent for Charteris, and talked with 
him for an hour. At the end of the conversation 
the king dismissed him with a phrase which in 
Henry’s mouth contained the highest compliment. 
‘ It is a pity,’ he said to him, ‘ that ever you were 
a friar.’* 

But the attitude of the Scotch government 
naturally threw upon the Romanizing bishops an 
increase of power, and they grew moi’e vindictive 
as the times grew dangerous. Religion and 
politics had become so identified, that Protestants 
were not only hated in themselves, but they 
were allies of the English, traitors to the common- 
wealth, to be hunted down and annihilated. In 
1 534 afisherman named David Straiten was burnt. 
He had been required to pay tithe of what he 
caught. If the priests would rob him, he said, they 
might come for their tithe to the place where he 
got it ; and as each tenth fish came up, he flung 
it back into the sea. He was excommunicated for 
disrespect ; the lighter punishment soon drew after 
it the worst; he Avas executed at the stake. f 

In 1538, the conduct of the persecution fell 
into the hands of David Beton, and in him ultra- 
montanism became absolute in its most relentless 
form. The attempt was no longer to conquer 
heresy, but to exterminate it ; nor can it be said 
that a process Avhich in Spain Avas absolutely 
successful, was in itself umvisely calculated. If 
the Scotch had been a people over whom bodily 


* Caddehwooi); vol. i. 
t Ki^ox’s History of the Reformatimi, 
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terror could exert a power, they would have 
yielded as the Spaniards yielded. 

But Betoii had to deal with dispositions as 
hard as his own; and borne up also, as per- 
haps his disposition was not, by a conscious- 
ness of their divine cause. He could break, but 
he could not bend ; he could burn, but he could 
not melt. ‘ This is your hour,’ a Glasgow friar 
cried at the stake ; ‘ the powers of darkness sit 
as judges, and we are unrighteously accused ; but 
the day comes which will shew our innocency, 
and you, to your everlasting confusion, shall see 
your bhndness. Go on, fill up the measure of 
your iniquity.’* Forret, the Vicar of Dolor, was 
tied among the faggots waiting for the fire. 

‘ Will ye say as we say,’ exclaimed a learned 
abbot to him, ‘ and keep your mind to yourself 
and save yourself ? ’ ‘I thank your lordship,’ he 
answered ; ‘ you are a friend to my body, but not 
to my soul. Before I deny a word which I have 
spoken, you shall see this body of mine blow 
away with the wind in ashes.’ To give Forret 
a last chance they ‘ wirried and burnt ’ another 
victim before him, that he might profit by the 
spectacle. The man died quickly. ‘ Yea, yea,’ 
the vicar only said, ‘ he was a wylie fellow; he 
knew there Avere many hungry folks commg 
after him, and he went before to cause make 
ready the supper.’f 

Happy contrast to the court, with its intrigues 
and harlotries, its idle and paltry schemings. We 


** Spotswood. t OalderwooB; vol. i. p. 129. 
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Ch. i8. need not wonder at the regeneration of Scotland, 
when she had such men as these among her 
Iseptm^ children. When the battle was begun and was 
fought in such a spirit, the issue was certain ; 
the first death was an earnest of victory. But 
our story must now turn to another country, 
which contained no such leavening element, and 
which had longer to wait for the tide of misfor- 
tune to change. 

The Irish ditficulty, under the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the Guelphs, has 
preserved one uniform characteristic. The 
country has exerted a magical power of trans- 
formation upon every one connected with it. 
The hardest English understanding has given 
way before a few years of residence thei'C ; the 
most solid good sense has melted under the 
influence of its atmosphere. 

On the close of the rebellion of Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Lord Leonard Grey, to whom he sur- 
rendered, repaired with his prisoner to London ; 
and after receiving a handsome present as the 
reward of his services, returned to his post as 
Progress of marshal of the army. In his absence the deputy, 
Sir William Skefiington, and Lord James Butler 
thfSsra- extinguished the remains of disaffection which 
rection of -^rere Still Smouldering in the southern counties. 
Uiues. They made an armed progress throiigh Tij^pe- 
rary and Cork into Limerick, receiving the sub- 
mission of the leading chiefs. Dungai’von, which 
had been fortified by the Earl of Desmond, 
and was intended as a place of landing for the 
Spaniards, attempted a I’esistance; but a few 
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English fishing- vessels, accidentally on the coast, Ch. is. 
blockaded the harbour.* Skeffington had cannon 
with him ; and after six houi's’ bombardment the Septlm- 
garrison yielded. Opposition had everywhere 
ceased. O’Brien, calling himself Prince of Tho- 
mond, wrote a letter to the king, professing his 
obedience, and only entreating that the Duke of The chiefs 
Richmond, or some English nobleman of rank, their sub- 
might be sent over to govern ;f and on the 3 1 st 
of December the Master of the Rolls and Mr. 

J ustice Aylmer were able to tell Cromwell that 
‘ since the first conquest Irishmen were never 
in such fear.’ Sessions had been held, and the 
royal writs respected in five additional shires; 
eighteen thieves had been hanged in Kildare. 

And ‘ there, as well as manywheres else,’ they 
said, ‘ the poor earth tillers do peaceably occupy 
the earth, and fear not to complain upon them 
by whom they be hurted.’ 

Leaving the country in this improved con- 
dition, Skeffington, who had suffered long from 
ill-health, retired at once from his office and firom 
life — he died on the last day of the year — and, steffiug- 
according to O’Brien’s desire, a person of higher and Lwd 
birth was chosen to succeed him. Lord Leonard 
Grey, brother of tlie Marquis of Dorset, and appo>“*'e'^- 
brother-in-law of the Earl of Kildare, formed as 
it were a connecting link between the two king- 
doms, and seemed fitted by rank and circum- 
stances to be a successful administrator of Ireland. 

His personal character remained to be brought 

* jStafe Papers j voL ii. p. 288, &c. 
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out ty authority. In past years he had dabbled 
in dangerous arts, and had been connected witli 
treasure-seekers ; but he was then young : he had 
followed in his errors the respectable example of 
the Duke of liTorfolk,* and he had since distin- 
guished himself as a hardy adventurous soldier, 
no slight qualification for so dangerous a com- 
mand. 

He found Ireland outwardly quiet; but his 
position, it soon appeared, would require a strong 
head as well as a strong hand. In June, 1536, 
the Earl of Desmond and O’Brien were again con- 
spiring ; and the English soldiers were in mutiny 
for want of pay. The king had been encouraged 
to believe that, when the insurrection was ovei', 
their numbers might be reduced, and that the 
Irish revenues would suppoi’t as many as would 
remain. It was found that the revenue existed 
only in the imagination of the treasurer. Neither 
rent of crown lands, nor customs dues, nor taxes 
could be collected. The Irish parliament could 
grant no money, for the people, exhausted by the 
war, had none to give; while not a man could 
be spared from the force at the command of the 
deputy. The Irish chiefs had but paused to 
take breath, or had been tranquil as a variation 
of amusement from the monotony of w^ar ; and, 
when Henry expected to hear that the country 
would be self-supporting, he was informed that 
‘ the English blood was worn out, and the Irish 

* Confession of a Monk of St. Bennett’s, addressed to Wolsc^y, 
touching his dealing with spirits: Eolk Iloim MS, second 
series, 64. 
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Hood ever more and more inci'eased.’ If peace 
was to be maintained permanently, three armies 
would be needed instead of one, to invade simul- 
taneously north, south, and west, to build for- 
tresses and garrison them, and to hold the people 
under military rule.* Evil tongues whispered, 
also, that difficulties had brought disputes where 
there ought to have been only cordiality ; that the 
deputy was arbitrary, and his subordinates more 
anxious to prove him to be wrong than to teach 
him what was right. Whether this was calumny 
the future would show: for the present, all 
parties hurried to deny the existence of so eaidy a 
disagreement. There were enemies by this time 
in the field, and Lord Leonard was at least a 
soldier. He composed the mutiny for a time 
with promises, and he resolved to escape the dis- 
sensions of Dublin, and distinguish, by some 
marked success, the first year of his command. 
Henry had sent him orders to break, if possible, 
the coalition in the west. In July he marched 
with a thousand men into Kilkenny, and thence 
turning towards Limerick, he took possession of 
a deserted castle belonging to Desmond, in an 
island on Lough Gyr. Carrigogonnell, a strong 
fortress on the Shannon, fell next into his hands. 
He placed it in the custody of an Irish chief who 
was supposed to be faithful ; and, pausing for a 
day in the town of Limerick, he set himself to 
destroy the celebrated bridge at Castle Connell, 
a few miles distant, which O’Brien had thrown 

* Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland to Cromwell : State 
Vapei'Hj vdl. ii. p. 3185 Cowley to Cromwell : ibid. p. 3^3. 
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Expedition into the JFeei. 

across the river to command the inpfress from 
Clare into Munster. His "way led up tlu^ Kouthern 
bank of the Shannon. On I’ouching tlu; spot he 
found four arches of the bridp^c broken down. 
On the portion of it wliich was hd't standing 
there were two castles, one of them ‘ very strong, 
builded all of hewn marble;’ the other, on the 
Clare side, less fonnidable, but only to be ap- 
proached through the fir.st. ‘ The gunners,’ 
wrote the council who accoinpaifuxl the expe- 
dition, ‘bent all their ordnance upon the ca-stle, 
shootmg at it all day ; but it wa.s of such force 
that the ordnance did in manner no hurt, for 
the wall was at the least twtdvo or thirttKin fetit 
thick, and both the castles were well warded 
with gunners, gallowglass, and horsemen, 
having made such fortifications of timber ami 
hogsheads of earth as the like had not been 
seen in that land. They had one great piece of 
iron which shot bullets as gi’cat in manner Jis a 
man’s head. They had also a ship piece, ,a 
Portugal piece, certain ‘hagbushes,’ and ‘hand- 
guns.’ ’* 

Lord Leonard, finding his cannon made no 
impression, fell back on the rough nuiterial of 
the English soldier. He gave his num the 
night to rest themsc'.lvcs. At daybreak every 
one was directed to 2)rej)are a faggot of w'ood a 
fathom long, ‘ to fill that part of the water be- 
tween the land and the castle.’ A i>arty of 
volunteers were told off as a forlorn hope, 


^ jS^at0 Vapm% vol ii. p, 349, 
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O'Erien's Bridge. 

who, with ladders in their hands, plunged 
across the chasm, and, ‘ with plain manhood and 
force,’ scaled the bridge. The spectacle was 
suflEicient: the garrison did not wait to make 
closer acquaintance with men who would ven- 
ture such an enterprise. ‘ They scope out at 
the other end by footmanship,’ leaving their 
guns and both castles in the hands of the 
English. The exploit passed as more than an 
ordinary success. ‘ O’Brene’s Bridge ’ was so 
potent an instrument of mischief, that it was 
regarded in the neighboiirhood with a kind of 
superstitious terror. The mayor and aldermen 
of Limerick came out to witness the demolition, 
as the German burghers crowded about the body 
of the dragon ; and remaining too long examin- 
ing the castles, the joists were suddenly loosened, 
the arches fell, and the city dignitaries were pre- 
cipitated into the Shannon. Two lives were 
lost ; there were boats at hand which rescued 
the remainder. 

The victory thus closed in misfortune, and a 
worse followed. Henry had desired that, if the 
season allowed, the army should advance iato 
Thomond, and bring O’Binen to his senses in his 
own country. Grey was ready to go forward; 
but the troops believed that they had done 
enough till they were paid with coin more sub- 
stantial than words. The northern horse, the best 
men that he had, drew aside, and declared fiercely 
that, if their arrears were given them, they would 
go where the deputy would lead ; if they were to be 
cheated of their right, though in the midst of an 
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enemy’s country, and in a moment of victory, 
they refused to stir another step.* Payment on 
the spot was of course impossible ; and Grey’s 
triumph was snatched from him. Fortunately, 
the threats of the men exceeded slightly their 
intentions, or the expedition might have ended 
in a serious disaster. The warden of Carrigo- 
gonnell, hearing of the mutiny, turned traitor, 
and declared for O’Brien. The castle was a for- 
midable structure ; but the soldiers were pre- 
vailed upon at least to maintain their con- 
quests and revenge an act of treachery. They 
returned under the walls, and sent in a message 
that, if the Irish would surrender, they might 
depart Avith their lives ; if they resisted, they 
should die, man, woman, and child. There were 
seventy of them — all men, it would seem; so 
that the latter part of the menace was needless. 
They believed themselves secure, and replied 
with a defiance. The place was assaulted in- 
stantly. Thirty English were killed; but the 
defence, though desperate, was useless. ‘ I sup- 
pose I kept promise with them,’ wrote the 
deputy in his despatch to the king ; ‘ and there 
was such an order taken as I trust all Irish 
rebels will take heed how they keep castles or 
holds against your Grace’s power.’ The garrison 
had ‘the pardon of Maynooth,’ and were hanged 
to a man. 

In this campaign Grey had done well. He 
had succeeded so far as success was in his power; 


* State Paper Sj vol. ii. pp. 347“353. 
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and he was not to blame because the Irish 
treasury was bankrupt ; or because the treasurer, 
with the national desire to say whatever was 
most immediately pleasing, had sent to the king 
such a splendid account of his expected revenue 
that no preparations had been made for the 
deficit. Brit the disappointment from his failures 
was greater than the enjoyment of his achieve- 
ments. He returned to Dublin, irritated at 
the behaviour of the men, the mutilation of the 
enterprise which it had caused, and the neglect 
of those whose reports had been so unfaithful; 
and reproached, on the other side, by the coun- 
cil, with mistaking the character of the people, 
with trusting those whom he ought to suspect, 
and making ‘ skurrs of light matters.’ Thus the 
expedition, brilliant as it had been, was followed 
by heartburnings and bickerings ; and those 
whose reasonable faculties, at their highest 
strain, would have sufficed imperfectly for the 
work of governing Ireland, spent their time in 
quarrelling, thwarting, and calumniating each 
other. Grey, haughty and passionate, could 
control neither his temper nor his language. 
He would start on his feet in the council- 
chamber, lay his hand on his sword, and scatter 
carelessly invectives and opprobrious epithets. 
The council, who, amidst their many faults, un- 
derstood Ireland better than the deputy, com- 
plained to Cromwell that he would never listen 
to their advice. The deputy retorted with 
stoiies against the council ; he declared that 
he was haunted with detraction ; that ‘ it was 
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predestinate to that country to bring forth sedi- 
tion, invention, and lies.’ * To add to the embar- 
rassment, the Irish parliament, then in their 
session, continued recalcitrant in money matters. 
The proctors who were returned to convocation, 
not being more than seven or eight in number, 
claimed to be a part of the general legislature, 
with a right of veto on every measure which 
might be proposed ;f ‘ and certain ringleaders 


* See the Correspondence of 
the Deputy and Council with 
the English Government : State 
FaperSy vol. ii. pp. 382-501. 

t This very Irish feature in 
our constitutional history de- 
serves particular attention. ^ The 
frowardness and obstinacy of the 
proctors of the clergy,’ the de- 
puty and treasurer wrote to 
Cromwell, ^ from the beginning of 
this session, hath been such that 
we can do no less than advertise 
your lordship therof. After the 
assembly of the parliament at 
this session, some bills were past 
the Common House, and by the 
speaker delivered to the High 
House to be debated there. The 
spiritual lords thereupon made a 
general answer that they would 
not commune nor debate upon 
any bill till they knew whether 
the proctors in the convocation 
had a voice or not. . . . My lord, 
it were well done that some 
mean may be devised whereby 
they may be brought to remem- 
ber their duties better. Except 
the mean may be found that 
these proctors may be put from 
vedee in the parliament, there 
shall but few things pass for the 


king’s profit, for hitherto have 
they shewed themselves in no- 
thing conformable. We think 
that no reasonable man would 
judge them to have such a pre- 
eminence in a parliament, that 
though the king, the lords, 
and commons assent to an act, 
the proctors in the convocation 
house (though they were but 
seven or eight in number, as 
sometimes they be here no more ) 
shall stay the same at their 
pleasure, be the matter never so 
good, honest, and reasonable. It 
doth well appear that it is a 
crafty cast devised hetwixt their 
masters the bishops and them. 
It is good that we have against 
the next session a declaration 
from them under the king’s 
great seal of England of this 
question whether the proctors 
have a voice in the parliament 
or not? and that every act 
passed without their assents is 
nevertheless good and efiectual.’ 
— State Papers, vol. ii. pp, 
4-38— 9 * 

The reply of the crown, as 
embodied in an act of parlia- 
ment (Irish Statutes, 28 Henry 
VIII. cap, 12), is a good autho- 
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and bellwethers, presuming to have more ex- Ch. is. 
cellent wit than those in England,’ caused the ^ 
rejection of the ‘Act for the Suppression of the The act for 
Religious Houses,’ although the discipline, it the sup- 
was said, was even more relaxed, the religious the abbeys 

. . . 1 • thrown 

personages less continent or virtuous than in out. 
England — keeping no hospitality saving to them- 
selves, their concubines, and children.’* 

The king, who personally knew Grey, and 
liked him, believed at first that the fault was 


rity as to the constitutional, as 
distinct from the ecclesiastical, 
theory of the functions of convo- 
cation. The Irish and English 
practice, however, before the Re- 
formation, seems to have been 
curiously different. In England 
custom allowed the clergy to con- 
stitute themselves an indepen- 
dent legislative body. In Ireland 
the proctors seem to have regarded 
themselves as returned to the 
parliament, like the bishops and 
abbots. ^ Forasmuch,^ says the 
act, ^ as at every parliament begun | 
and holden within this laird, two 
proctors of every diocese within 
the same land have been used 
and accustomed to be summoned 
and warned to be at the same 
parliament, which were never 
by the order of law, usage, cus- 
tom, or otherwise, any member 
or parcel of the whole body of 
the parliament, nor have had any 
voice or suffrage in the same, 
but only to be there as coun- 
cillors and assistants to the same, 
and upon such things of learning 
as should happen in controversy, 
to declare their opinions, much 
like as the convocation within 


the realm of England is com- 
monly at every parliament begun 
and holden by the king’s special 
license, as his Majesty’s judges 
of his said realm of England, 
and other substantial and learned 
men, having groundedly examin- 
ed the root and first establishment 
of the same, do clearly deter- 
mine j and yet, by reason of this 
sufferance and by the continuance 
of time, and for that most com- 
monly the said proctors have 
been made privy to such matters 
as within this land at any time 
have been to be enacted and es- 
tablished and their advices taken 
to the same, they now of their 
ambitious minds do temerariously 
presume and take upon them- 
selves to be parcel of the body, 
in manner claiming that without 
their assent nothing can be 
enacted at any parliament within 
this land : wherefore, be it 
ordained and established by au- 
thority of this present parlia- 
ment,’ &c. The conclusion from 
such a preamble may be easily 
supplied. 

^ Cowley to Cromwell : State 
Papers^ vol. ii. p. 371. 
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Cn. 1 8, rather with the council than the deputy. Crom- 
well entreated the latter, if there was any truth 

A.D. 1537. , ^ ^ 

jviarcii. in the accusations of the other party, to acknow- 
ledge it. ‘ I need not tell you,’ he said, ‘ how 
much the King’s Highness delighteth in plain 
dealing ; how much he abhorreth occult handling 
of things.’ But Grey protested that he had 
The king Written nothing but ti'uth; and Heniy, accepting 
SeSputy, his word, sent orders in his imperious style, that 
raandH' discord of which he had heai’d should cease, 
yssationof couucil should submit to the deputy; the 
deputy should take advice, of the council ; above 
all, those who were maintained in their places to 
reduce a barbarous countiy into order, should 
not set an example of anarchy. A more serious 
matter than paltry wranglings and quarrels lay 
in the misrepresentations which had been made 
to him on the finances. He wrote angrily, ex- 
patiating upon the sums which he had S])ent, 
and the gulf into which they seemed to have 
been thrown. ‘For all this,’ he said, ‘what have 
we gotten since the first stay of the violence of 
the late rebellion of Thomas Fitzgerald V In 
words you say we have now great revenues, and 
so indeed we have ; but when anytliing is there 
to be paid, we see not what stead the same do 
ciitw™' what purpose they serve. Good 

repri- councillors, ’ he continued, ‘ should before tlieir 
own private gains have respect to their ])rince’s 
honour, and to the public weal of the country 
whereof they have charge. A great sort of you 
— we must be plain — desire nothing else but to 
reign in estimation, and to fleece from time to 
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time all that you may catch from us.^ * The Ch. is. 
rebuke was partially deserved. In part it arose 

Y* 1 . ^537- 

irom the imsi’epresentations of the deputy, whose March, 
hasty accusations fell in for the present with * 
the king’s anxiety and vexation. On the same 
authority, Henry singled out for especial admo- And the 
nition Archbishop Brown, who had succeeded bisLpof 
the murdered Allen— a man who was perhaps as 
foolish as he was supposed to be, but he was santiy ad- 

. T 1 . monished. 

tolerably right-minded, and scarcely merited the 
tone in which he was addressed. 

‘We have advanced you,’ the king said, ‘in 
consequence of your supposed good quahties ; yet 
nevertheless, as we do both partly perceive, and 
partly by sundry advertisements be informed, the 
good opinion that we have conceived of you is 
in manner utterly frustrate, for neither do you 
give yourself to the instruction of our people 
there in the Word of God, ne frame yourself to 
stand us in any stead for the furtherance of our 
alFairs. Such is your lightness in behaviour, and 
such is the elation of your mind in pride, that, 
glorying in foolish ceremonies, and delighting in 
‘ wc ’ and ‘ us,’ in your dreams you compare your- 
self so near to a prince in honour and estimation, 
that all virtue and honesty is almost banished 
from you. Reform yourself therefore with this 
gentle advertisement. Do first your duty towards 
God in the execution of your ofiice ; do then jmur 
duty towards us in the advancement of our affairs, 


* Henry VIIl. to tlie Deputy and Council of Ireland : State 
DtjxTSj vol. ii*p. 422. 
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and we sKall put your former negligence in obli- 
vion, If tbis mil not serve, but that ye ■will still 
persevere in your fond folly, let it sink into your 
remembrance that -^ve be able, for the not doing of 
your duty, to remove you again, and to put another 
man of moi'e virtue and honesty in your place.’* 

The king’s interference did not soothe the 
disagi'eements. He trusted too absolutely to 
Grey; and Grey, who at the outset seems to 
have divided the blame with the coxincil, was 
every day deserving a larger share of it. Through 
this period of Irish history there is one standard 
which "will rarely mislead the judgment. The 
relation in which any man in high ofl&ce placed 
himself towards the Earl of Ormond, was a sure 
measure either of his understanding or his loyalty; 
and to the deputy’s misfortune, either through 
personal antipathy, or because in his connexion 
with the Geraldines he shared the Geraldine 
prejudices, he would neither accept Ormond for 
an adviser, nor could be brought to regard him 
except ■with passionate dislike. He even ventui'cd 
to suggest a suspicion to Henry that Ormond 
was disloyal; and the king now felt that, if he 
was capable of so considerable an error, he could 
no longer himself be absolutely free from blame. 

To ascertain the time state of things, therefore, 
if truth in Irish matters was ascertainable at all, 
a commission was appointed on the 3i8t of July, 
composed of George Paulct, a brother of Lord St. 


* Henry "VTII. to Archbishop Brown : /State Papers, vol. ii. 
p. 4.65. 
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Jolm, two gentlemen named Moyle and Berners, 
and Sir Anthony St. Leger. These four, taking 
with them funds to satisfy the claims of the 
army, were instructed to proceed to Dublin, and 
after settling with the men as moderately as 
might be possible, but ‘ so as they might be con- 
tented, without grudge or murmur,’ to dispose of 
the plans of conquest, by disbanding all except 
three hundred and forty of the best troops. The 
expense of a large force could no longer be 
endured, until the Iiish revenues became pro- 
ductive. Costly expeditions wore a fair appear- 
ance in a despatch ; but meanwhile O’Brien’s 
Bridge had been reconstructed, and O’Brien 
himself was independent and indifferent. The 
money was gone ; the result was nothing. After 
dismissing the soldiers, the commissioners were 
to survey the crown estates, to examine the trea- 
surer’s accounts, noting down accurately the 
receipts and disbursements; to inquire into the 
real conduct of the deputy, the council, the 
judges, ‘ how far every man was doing his duty 
in his degree ; ’ whether there were complaints of 
bribery, extortion, or oppression, or whether such 
complaints were well founded ; and generally they 
were to avail themselves of all means of information 
as to the condition and prospects of the country 
and the conduct of the Irish government.* 

On arriving in Dublin they found them- 


* ^ Instructions by tbe King’s 
jVTajesty unto bis trusty and well- 
btdoved servants Anthony St. 
Leger, George Paulet, Thomas 


Moyle, and "William Berners, 
Esqrs., whom his Grace sendeth 
into his land of Ireland.’ — Ibid, 
p. 45a. 
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selves in a chaos of quarrel, calumny, and 
contradiction. Moderation seemed the one im- 
possible and unimagined virtue. The loyalists 
in the council, who had done good service hi 
the Geraldine rebellion, were in the humour of 
the modern Orangemen. The deputy, goaded 
by opposition and unreason, had dashed into 
toleration of the rebels. Immediately after the 
land in g of the commissioners, an occurrence took 
place which illusti'ated the temper in which they 
would find Lord Grey, who but two years before 
had been a rational English nobleman. In the 
August of the same summer an exjicdition was 
ordered into King’s County against O’Connor; 
and the knights and landowners of the Pale as 
usual were in attendance on the deputy. The 
weather had been wet, the rivers were in flood, 
and on coming to a dangerous ford Lord Leonard 
insisted on swimming his horse across the wate.r. 
Being powerfully mounted he passed safely, 
although with some difficulty ; and iramediatel}', 
although there was no enemy to be sought or 
pei’il to be escaped, no object to be gained either 
in time or convenience, ho insisted that the whole 
force should follow him. They objected n^ason- 
ably to incurring a needless risk. Whereiqion 
‘ his lordship did not only revile them, calling 
them traitors, hut also caused his marsluils to 
spoil and take away from the Baron of Delvin, 
being an old man and an ancient captain, A’isciount 
Gormanstone, and the other lords and gentlemen, 
their horses, harness, and weapons, they then 
being in the midst of an enemy’s countiy, and 
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left them, to the peril of their enemies and danger Ch. ig. 
of their lives, to travel home on foot through ^ 
bogs and mire.’ * The Irish nature had made July, 
deep inroads upon the deputy. If the lords and 
gentlemen had broken the articles of war, they 
should have been brought home and tried for it. 

‘ My Lord Deputy,’ said Sir John Allen, ‘ is a 
nobleman and a good gentleman; but it should judgment 
be good to reduce him to rule by order and 
counsel. I would have the king’s deputy re- 
member whose person he representeth ; be sober 
in language, being more displeased with the 
offence than with the person. He ought to be 
the mirror both of justice and chivalry. It is 
not seeming to his estate and nobility to use vile 
language, which doth not conquer his enemy, but 
rather exasperate him to more malice ; and, to be 
plain, unless my Lord Deputy use another modera- 
tion than he hath done of late, he shall be more 
meet to be ruled than rule, for he hath lost the 
hearts of English and Irish, friend and foe.’ f 

Allen, the writer of this passage, was, with 
the exception of Ormond and his son, the only 
person in Ireland competent to furnish the com- 
mission with any tolerable information ; and the 
Butlers were supposed to be interested parties, 
and open to exception as witnesses. On the Master 
of the Rolls, therefore, St. Leger chiefly depended ; 
and with his assistance soon saw his way, not to 
Lord Leonard’s removal, but to a limitation of 

* Articles of tlie Enormities of tlie Eord Leonard Grey : State 
Fajpersj vol. iii. p. 37. 

t Ibid. p. 488. 

VOL, IV. G 
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On. is. the confidence which had been placed in him. 

Allen and St. Leger together might have struck 

"^Angusa' out some reasonable plan of action, if left uncon- 
Themixod trolled. Unluckily, the commission was com- 
posite. Paulet, who belonged to the party in 
mission de- onuosition to Cromwcll in England, attached 

stroys its u i: „ - ^ it . t , t , 

efficiency, himself in Ireland to the deputy ; and the reports 
Tbe re- Sent homc by the different commissioners contra- 
?ratraX- dieted each other little less than those which had 
: before perplexed the English government. It ap- 

peared, however, at least, that the revenue ought 
to be something, though it was actually nothing. 
It depended chiefly on the rents of lands confiscated 
for rebellion, which the tenants would not pay 
unlessthey were compelled ; and with a diminished 
army would be diminished the means of corapul- 
And agree sion. This was a fact which both factions ad- 
generTina- mltted, and to which Henry must resign himself. 
He was encumbered with a country from which 
he could not retreat; which he could not govern ; 
which was incapable of a noble independence, and 
incapable equally of a noble submission; which 
remained, and would remain, in a chronic dis- 
order, exhausting alike to the English cxcheqxxer 
and the English patience. In other respects, as 
Romamz- the Reformation advanced in England, Romanism 
Sct“s’of fhe Irish was deepening into a national 

the Irish, principle. ‘ Irishmen,' said Allen, ‘ have long 
supposed that the royal estate of Ireland con- 
sists in the Bishop of Rome for the time being ; 
and the lordship of the kings of England to be 
but a governance under the same.’ The Anglo- 
Irish of the Pale, and the Celts of the provinces, 
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shared so far in the same convictions ; and the Ch. is. 
commissioners concluded that the spirit was too 
strong to subdue. The king might conquer 
the country as often as he pleased ; but his vic- 
tories did but wound the air, which would close 
again behind his sword.^ The Archbishop 
of Dublin could find no spiritual man in all 
his diocese who would preach the word of God 
or declare the king’s supremacy. f The Butlers 
alone among the resident noblemen could be 
depended on for English sympathies or English 
opinions ; J and the deputy, though afraid to avow 
his Papal bearings, yet exhibited his tendency wards tii© 
in the insults which he heaped upon the arch- 
bishop ;§ and in the oblique encouragement of 
the opposite faction. 

St. Leger, though he was too wise to commit 
himself, comprehended tolerably the condition of 
the various matters which he was sent to inspect. 
Especially he consulted Ormond, and carried 
away with him Ormond’s views. || 


* State Tapers, vol. ii. p. 
535 * 

t ^Noitlaer by gentle exhor- 
tation, eTangelical instruction, 
neither by oaths of them so- 
lemnly taken, nor yet by threats 
of sharp correction , can I persuade 
or induce any, either religious or 
secular, once to preach the word 
of God, or the just title of our 
most illustrious prince. And 
yet before that our most dread 
sovereign were declared to be 
(as he ever was in deed) su- 
preme head over the Church, 
they that then could, and would, 
oven tin the right Christians 


were weary of them, preach after 
the old fashion, will not now 
open their lips j but in corners 
and such company as them liketh 
they can full earnestly utter their 
opinions.^ — Archbishop Brown to 
Cromwell : ibid. p. 539. 

X ^ The King’s Majesty hath 
one champion, the Lord Butler, 
that dare repugne against the 
abusions of such sects as this 
miserable land is overflown 
withal.’ — White to OromweU : 
ibid. p. 562, 

§ Ibid. p. 539* 

II Ibid. p. 562-3. 
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Quarrels among the Bishops. 

He returned ■with his companions in the 
spring of 1538; hut the different conclusions at 
which they had arrived prevented any active 
resolution on the part of Henry, and the deputy, 
the council, and the country were again left 
to their own guidance. The slender restraints 
which had been imposed by the presence of the 
commissioners disappeared on their depai’ture. 
The Bishop of Meath from his pulpit railed 
‘ against the Archbishop of Dublin, calling him 
heretic and beggar, with other rabulous revilings.’ 
The archbishop was present, but his brother pre- 
late, nevertheless, spoke of him ‘with such a 
stomach that the three-mouthed Cerberus in hell 
could not have uttered it more viperiously.’* A 
priest of St. Patrick’s neglected to read the prayer 
for the king in the Church-service. The arch- 
bishop put him in confinement. Lord Leonard 
Grey immediately set him at liberty. The ‘ sta- 
tions ’ which had been closed were reopened. 
The pardoners resumed their trade, and were not 
to be checked ; and the archbishop wrote to Crom- 
well, imploring that he might be supported or 
else be allowed to resign. 

The conservative reaction in England which, 
two years later, overthrew the Pri-vy Seal, was 
gaining strength at the time ; and the deputy, ic 
appeared, possessed the confidence of the Duke of 
Norfolk and his friends, and looked to their sup- 
port. George Paulet had told him that Ci’om- 
well was on the edge of destruction, and he, 
perhaps, believed himself safe in acting on the 


^tate I*aper8y vol. iii, p, a. 
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expectation.* But a clearer brain than belonged Ch. is. 
to Lord Leonard Grey was required to tread 
safely the narrow ridge •which dmded reaction ' 

from treason. The deputy was encouraged to 
oppose the semi-Lutheran Protestants; he dared Blunders 
at last to countenance the Romanists. The home tr^n! 
government had nominated a Dr. Nangle to the 
Bishopric of Clontarf. The Pope, in opposition, 
appointed one of the Bourkes of Clanrickard. 

Nangle was expelled from the see; and the 
deputy, though ordered to prosecute the intruder 
under the Statute of Provisors, left him quietly 
in possession.! Followiag the same policy, he 
had come to an open rupture with Lord Ormond 
and his son, and as he advanced further along LordOr- 
his peiilous road his Irish connexions gained “splays”*^ 
increasing influence over him. He ceased to hold 
communications with the council, and selected a 
private circle of advisers from the partisans and 
relations of the Earl of Kildare. Gei’ald Mac 
Gerald, who had been a prominent leader in the 
rebellion, was appointed marshal of the army; 
and Geraldine marauders, who had been in prison, 

'were let loose from their cages, and returned 
to their old habits. Kildare’s two sons-in-law, 
O’Connor and O’Garroll, were received into 
favour; and Grey’s Irish tendencies had de- 
veloped themselves so rapidly, that at the Mid- 
summer of 1 538, four months after St. Leger had 
left Dublin, Lord James Butler wrote, ‘ My 
Lord Deputy is the Earl of Kildare newly born 


* ^ate Fap&i'Sj yoI. ii. p, 551, &c. 
t Cowley to Cromwell : ibid, voL iii. p, 51. 
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again, not only in destroying of those that always 
had served the King’s Majesty, hut in maintain- 
ing the whole sect, band, and alliance of the said 
earl, after so vehement and cruel a sort as hath 
not been seen.’ * The frontier fortresses which 
had been built for the defence of Kilkenny were 
taken out of the hands of the Earl of Ormond, 
and bestowed on O’Garroll.f The family re- 
tainers of the Butlers could not appear in Dublin 
sti'eets without danger of being insulted. ‘ If 
all Ireland,’ Lord Butler said, ‘ should devise to 
enfeeble the Englishry of this land, and by a 
mean under-colour of indifferency to strengthen 
thelrishry, they would not imagine more earnestcr 
ways than my Lord Deputy now doth.’ Desmond, 
through his connivance, J was stronger than over 
in the south. ‘ Through comfort of him ’ O’Neil 
again levied black rent in Meath, Mac Morrough 
in Wexford and Kilkenny, 0’ Carroll in Tipperary. 
Finally, Lord Butler declared that he would 
never again ‘ take harness ’ under Lord Leonard, 
unless with special orders from the king ; and the 
old Earl of Ormond, who four years before had 
saved Ireland, was with difficulty prevented from 
crossing the channel, sick and dying though he 
was, and being carried to London in a horse- 


* Lord Butler to Cowley: 
State Tapers, vol. iii. p. 34. 

f Ormond to Cowley : ibid. 
P' 53‘ 

X ^ My Lord Deputy bath so 
strengthened this James of Bos-’ 
mond, that all the captains of 
Munster, in effect, are of his 
band j and is of greater strength 


by means of my Lord Deputy 
than any Earl of Desmond that 
has been these many years. And 
as I am credibly informed, ho 
hath counselled the saidBesmAnd 
to make war upon me for such 
lands as my son James hath in 
his wife’s right.’ — Ormond to 
Cowley : ibid. p. 54. 
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litter to lay Ms complaints before the throne.* 
Ormond was true as steel; wilful falsehood never 
crossed his lips, and charges which he guaranteed 
by his own knowledge may be assumed to have 
been certainly true . His evidence furnishes, with 
Sir John Allen’s, the single firm spots of ground 
on which we can place our feet in the quaking 
morass of Irish state papers. 

Desmond was at this moment contriving the 
scheme, which he had laid before the Pope, of 
another insurrection, to be supported by the 
Spaniards, and was busy consulting the Irish 
chiefs, and reconciling their feuds with one 
another. The O’Neils in the north had been 
checked hithei-to by their hereditary rivals the 
O’Donnells. Religion was rapidly obliterating 
this and similar dissensions, and weaving a 
Catholic confederacy. The union promised well 
throughout the island; and Desmond’s exertions 
were ably seconded by a sister of the late Earl of 
Kildare. Lady Eleanor Fitzgerald had been the 
wife of McCarty Reagh, of Munster. In the 
fastnesses of the Cork mountains she had given 
a shelter to her nephew Gerald, Lord Thomas’s 
brother, and now titular earl. Her husband 
dying, she resolved to gain over another powerful 
clan to the common cause, by giving her hand to 
the chief of the O’Donnells. The marriage was 
regarded as the sacrament of the general recon- 
ciliation. It was arranged at a conference which 
her son the McCarty, the Earl of Desmond, and 

* Lord Batler to Cowley : ibid. p. 30 ; Ormond to Cromwell : 
ibid. p. 93. 
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88 The Irish Confederacy.- 

Lord Gerald held with ambassadors from O’Neil. 
When the meeting was over, Lady Eleanor began, 
without delay, her progress to the north to her 
future husband, and, taking her nephew with 
her, she paid a visit first to O’Brien in Tho- 
mond. Thence she went into Galway to the 
Bourkes, and so through Sligo to O’Donnell’s 
own country. O’Neil, who had married her sister, 
joined her there ; and thus the interests of the 
young Gerald were adopted by a coalition of 
all the great Irish leaders. A body-guard of 
four-and-twenty men was assigned to him, as a 
security against attempts at assassination ; ■ and 
the chiefs took an oath never to rest till they 
had restored him to his I’ank and estates.* This 
was the opportunity which Lord Leonard Grey 
had chosen to play into the hands of the Geral- 
dines of the Pale, to put important fortresses into 
the hands of his Irish neighbours, to strengthen 
Desmond at the expense of the Butlers. The 
follies of the council may have been great ; but if 
the deputy was to be acquitted of treason, his 
own were incomparably greater. 

His other proceedings were not calculated to 
restore the confidence of the loyalists. He could 
not have been ignorant of the confederacy. But 
he imagined that he might gain the hearts of the 
Irish by placing himself in their power. The 
chiefs, who could not desire to see the govern- 
ment at Dublin in more convenient hands, were 
delighted to encourage him with hospitality. He 


* Ormond to the Council : Siate PajoerSf vol. iii. p. 4<f. 
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accepted a safe-conduct from them — an action of Ch. iS. 
itself dangerously culpable — and crossed -with a 
small retinue, under an escort from O’Connor, Thede-^ 
into Connaught. Here he was met by Desmond, I^Se-Ton- 
whose usurpation of authority in Cork and Kerry the^^sh! 
he recognised and sanctioned.* With the rebel 
earl for a companion, he then paid a visit into 
Thomond, where, with his servants in the king’s 
uniform, he accompanied O’Brien in an attack 
upon a bordering clan.f Following the steps of 
Lad}’’ Eleanor, he went next to Galway, to the 
Boui'kes, where he received the rival bishop, 
whom he had allowed to supersede Dr. Nangle 
in the see of Clontarf. In the expedition to 
Limerick, two years befoi'e, he had left his 
heavy guns under the care of the mayor. The 
guns were shipped at Limerick by his ordei’, 
brought round, and left among the Irish, where he 
Wherever he 'went, so far as his ability or know- cnsed by 
ledge extended, Lord Leonard deposed and de- pi^^g 
prived every person well affected to the English, ^a^^ds^of 
of whatever power or authority they possessed, 
and replaced them with adherents of Kildare. J England. 


* state PaperSj Tol. iii. p. 54, 
&c. 

f ^Fora certain reward wbicli 
O’Brien gave to my Lord De- 
puty he is gone with the said 
O’Brien and James of Desmond 
to war upon Murrough O’Brien 
with all his host ; and have pro- 
mised, for a like reward, to go 
with Ulick Bourke upon Mac- 
William.’— Ormond to Cowley : 
ibid. p. 48. 

I ^ The late O’Oarroll being 


deceased, he preferred to his room 
Fergananym O’Carroll, son-in- 
law of the late Earl of Kildare, 
delivering the whole strengths 
and garrisons of the country into 
his hands; and,aswebe informed, 
took divers garrisons in Ormond, 
delivering the same to O’Connor 
and O’OarroH’s friends, being of 
the Geraldine band. Being in 
Connaught, he hath put down* 
MacWilliam, and hath made one 
Ulick de Burgh captain, which 
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90 Contradictory Accounts of it. 

After these achievements, represented as I 
have described them by those who wished well 
to England, he returned to Dublin, and sent a 
report of his expedition to the king, relating it 
as a brilliant success — a triumphal progress — in 
which the Irish chieftains, being reasonably dealt 
with, had conducted themselves like reasonable 
men, and had promised and had given pledges 
that ever after they would be loyal subjects to 
the crown.* Lord Grey’s story was supported 
by his confidential servant Ap PaiTy, who at- 
tended the progress, and furnished the govern- 
ment with an account of it. Viscount Gorman- 
stone, on the other hand, who was also one of 
the party, and was a disinterested witness, con- 
firmed the story of Aylmer and Allen, and shook 
the credit of the follower as well as his master, 
by mentioning that he had shared in the bribes 
which had been largely offered to both of them, 
and had been as largely received, f The deputy 
asserted that he had gone by the advice of the 
council ; the council absolutely disclaimed the 
responsibility; J while Gormanstone again gave 


TJlickisof the Geraldine band.’ — 
Brabazon, Aylmer, and Allen to 
Cromwell : State Papers, vol. iii. 
p. 56. 

State Papers, vol. iii. p. 57. 
The value of the pledges was not 
considerable. O’Brien, for in- 
stance, put in his son, but stipu- 
lated that he should remain in 
the hands of the Earl of Desmond. 
•—Ibid. p. 59, 
f Ibid, p- 62, note. 

X ^As concerning this jour- 


ney that he made, there was 
none of the king’s council privy 
that he would have gone any 
further than O’Oarroll’s countiy, 
neither can we hitherto know 
the cause or ground tliereof. It 
was in God’s hands that he ever 
returned, for ho had not with 
him above a hundred English- 
men, and most of thorn without 
harness.’ — Brahazon, Aylmer, 
and AHen to Cromwell; ibid, 
p. 83. 
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the inconvenient opinion that his safety and Oh. is. 
seeming success were due solely and entirely to ^ 

his connexion with the Geraldines.* 

Among so many contradictions, the king 
knew not what to believe. Grey had powerful 
friends among the English noblemen; and the 
experience of the last few years had wearied the 
patience both of Henry and Cromwell. Their 
hands .were already full, and they were without 
leisure for a minute investigation. It was more 
easy to distribute the fault among all parties; The Mug 
and instead oi entering on the merits of the parties, 
quarrel, they addressed a rebuke both to the oommS 
deputy and the Earl of Ormond, who was his 
chief accuser, commanding them to be reconciled 
without delay, and to show in future better 
temper and better judgment. The points in 
which Ormond professed to have been injured 
should be settled by arbitration of the Chancellor, 
the Master of the Kolls, and the Lord Treasurer. 

The order was peremptory, and was in form 
obeyed. The earl. Lord Butler, the council, and 
the deputy met in Dublin. Lord Leonard had 
called the Butlers traitors — ^he-was required to 
prove his words ; and he and Ormond brought 
forward their respective charges in writing, f The 
arbitrators, under Cromwell’s direction, decided 
that on both sides the accusations should be 
dropped. The earl and his son should swear to 
serve in future loyally under the deputy; the 
deputy should accept the Butlers as faithful 


• State Papers, vol. iii. p. 6a. 


■}• Ibid. pp. 74-82. 
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subjects. The proud noblemen consented with 
haughty reluctance. They shook hands, and 
there was outward peace. But it was a peace 
which was ill founded and ill cemented. The 
Irish confederacy remained, though the personal 
quarrel was at an end. If on each side there 
had been faults of manner, the essence and I’cality 
of the fault had been confined to one. Ormond 
was a loyal nobleman and a sensible man. The 
conduct of Grey can be interpreted only as rising 
out of treachery, or from a folly which approached 
insanity. The Master of the Rolls, in reporting 
to Cromwell the result of the meeting, assured 
him, again and again, that the earl had been en- 
tirely correct in his account of the expedition into 
the west ; that the reconciliation could not be of 
long endurance ; and that if the king desired an 
effective administration of Ireland, he must recall 
Lord Leonard Grey.* 

It would have been well for the deputy had 
he been spared further opportunity of doing 
injury. But Henry determined to give him 
another chance. The discovery of Desmond’s 
intrigues with Paul HI. made further trifling in 


^ We kaye communed yvith 
tke Earl of Ormond and his son 
for proof of tkeir book 5 they say 
the most part of the matter is 
so notorious that it needeth no 
further proof. But wo must he 
plain to your lordship that, as 
far as we can perceive, this 
agreement will not long endure 
between my Lord Deputy and 


them. Neither can we perceive 
(whereof we be sorry) that my 
Lord Deputy is meet to make 
longer abode here, for ho is so 
hawte and chafing that men bo 
afoared to speak to him, doubt- 
ing his bravish lightnena ; never- 
theless, it is much pity of him, 
for he is an active gentleman.^ — 
State JPapers, vol. iii. p. 83. 
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that quarter impossible; and, believing in Grey^s Oh. iS. 
loyalty, he trusted that, when his eyes were 
opened, his abilities as a soldier would be useful. ^ ^ 

The intentions of the Irish, indeed, no longer 
were open to any uncertainty. Messengers were The Irish 
found to be passing to and fro between O’Neil, 

James of Scotland, and the Pope.^ In the 
spring of 1539 they had drawn out a plan of an 
intended campaign, in combination with the nirch. 
movements which were then contemplated in 
Europe. When the Emperor and Francis ^ombina- 
landed in England, the King of Scots was to the Catho- 
cross into Ulster, and would descend on Dublin 
with the force of the North. The Geraldine 
clan would i*ise in the Pale, and sweep the 
English into the sea; and O’Neil would pro- AndO’Neii 
claim himself King of Ireland on Tara Hill.f 
If James was required on his own Border, as he 
might he, he could he dispensed with. The 
chiefs were resolute, and equal to the work of 
themselves. ‘ The friars and priests of all the 
Iidshry did preach daily that every man ought, 
for the salvation of his soul, to fight and make 
war against the King’s Majesty and his time 
subjects; and if any of them did die in the 
quarrel, his soul that so should he dead should 
go to heaven, as the souls of St. Peter and St. 


* ^ The Bishop of Home is the 
only author of their detestable 
purpose, and the King: of Scots 
a special comforter and abettor. 
There passeth daily messengers 
from them to Scotland, and from 


thence to Borne. ^ — Allen to 
Cromwell : State PaperSj yol. iii, 
p. 136. 

t Confession of Connor More 
O’Connor: ibid. pp. 139, 140. 
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Paul, wMch. suffered, death and martyrdom for 
God’s sake.’ * The enterprise in Ireland, as 
elsewhere, terminated aboi’tively, the Em])eror, 
who was its central spring, declining to be set 
in motion. The Celtic chiefs, however, who, 
had the business become serious, would not per- 
haps have been the most effective of the con- 
federates, were the last to relinquish the agita- 
tion. Their menaces continued loud till the 
summer; and in July Desmond ‘began the 
dance ’ by attacking Kilkenny. Lord Leonard, 
who for the time had recovered his senses, now 
found O’Connor, whom the year before he had 
called ‘his right hand,’ to be the rankest of 
traitors.f He thought there was more falsehood 
in the Irish ‘ than in all the devils in hell ; ’ J 
and he had so weakened the Earl of Ormond 
that it was doubtful whether any part of Mun- 
ster could be protected He was roused at 

last, it seemed. The plan of the rebels was that 
O’Neil and O’Donnell should make their way 
with young Fitzgerald to Maynooth. Desmond 
was then to join them; and they calculated that 
the name of Kildare would set the country about 
Dublin in a flame. Lord Leonard, accompanied 
by Allen, who was now Lord Chancellor, antici- 
pated the move by meeting O’Neil on the boi'ders 
of Ulster. An action followed, attended with the 


* Confession of Tbomas 
Lyncb.: State JPapcrSj vol. iii. 
pp. 140, 141. 

f ^ I think certainly there is 
no ranker traitor inwardly in his 


heart than ho is, whaisoovor he 
sayth outwardly.^— Lord Leo- 
nard Grey to Cromwell: ibid, 
p. 144. 

X Ihid. 
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Defeat of O'Neil. 

usual results: tlie gallowglass could not stand 
before the English men-at-arms;* they fled 
hopelessly, and the coronation of O’Neil at Tara 
"was for a time deferred. The Butlers, with 
more difiiculty, kept at bay the Earl of Des- 
mond. The clans were pi’evented from joining; 
and at length, in the autumn, having accom- 
plished nothing, they settled back into quiet. 

Community of danger, and apparent com- 
munity of desire to act rightly, for the moment 
reconciled the deputy and the council, and re- 
stoi’ed the former to the respect of Ormond. In 
the winter Lord Leonard made a progress in 
Munster, undoing, so far as he was able, his 
previous mistakes ; and the earl, on the 20th of 
December, wrote in better spirits to Cromwell, 
saying that the old differences were at last for- 
gotten, and, ‘God willing,’ should neither be 
revived nor remembered.f The deputy wrote 
with equal cordiality. The council united in a 
joint despatch, extolling Grey’s gallantry in the 
insurrection, and enti’eating the king to confer 
upon him some mark of approbation ; and Henry, 
eager to encourage the improvement which at 
last seemed real, replied with a New-year’s 
gift.J But the moral state of Ireland was as 
fickle as its climate, and tempests quickly alter- 
nated with sunshine. In the midst of the 
general goodwill. Lord Leonard sent home a 
request that he might be allowed a few days’ or 


* Cowley to Cromwell : State Fapers^ vol. iii. p, 149. 
t Ormond to Cromwell : ibid. p. 1 54. 

X The Council of Ireland to Henry VIII. : ibid. PV173, 
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weeks’ respite from his labours. He was anxious 
to marry, he said, and, if only for a short time, 
to breathe English air again. The council en- 
dorsed his petition; and 'Henry, in acquiescing, 
showed so little intention of remembering by- 
gone failures, that he advised him, if he was 
coming over, to lose no time ; in May opera- 
tions would recommence against the Irish, and 
his presence would be required.* In the interval 
between the presentation of the request and the 
arrival of the king’s reply, dissension had re- 
turned in all its fmy ; and with dissension, one 
of the periodic fits of what may be called madness 
in the deputy. It seems that the English resi- 
dents at or near Dublin, with the majority of 
the army, were inclined to treat the Irish as an 
inferior race — as a nation of treacherous, cow- 
ardly slaves, who deserved neither the privileges 
nor the respect of free, honourable men. The king 
had insisted that all his loyal subjects, whatever 
was their blood, were equal before the law, and 
equal in his own estimation.f But his injunc- 
tions were imperfectly attended to ; he was con- 
tending with a feeling which the reluctant sub- 


* Henry VIII. to Grey ; Btate 
Papers^ vol. iii. p. 1 94^ 
t ^ Forasmuob as •we “be cre- 
dibly informed tbat sundry of 
our retinue there doth both in 
words and deeds misbehave them- 
selves towards our good and 
loving subjects of that country, 
as in calling them traitors, and 
in violently taking their goods 
and commodities from them, our 


pleasure and commandment is 
that you shall cause a procla- 
mation to be made, commanding 
by the same, upon pain of death, 
that no man he so hardy so to 
misuse himself in word or deed 
towards any of our said good 
subjects of the birth of that our 
hmd/— Henry Ylli to Grey: 
ibid. p. 195* 
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jugation of an alien race rendered inevitable in Ch. is. 
their conquerors — at once conscious of the weak- "^77^ 
ness of their numbers, and proud of their per- March, 
sonal superiority. The antagonism of English 
and Irish could be understood and partially 
excused ; and although the deputy, who was 
related by blood to both peoples, ought to have 
held the balance between them impartially, his Tbedepnty 

\imto6 tiio 

error, if he had inclined to one side or the othei', faults of 
would at least have been intelligible. But Lord tions.”°^' 
Leonard, to his misfortune, treated such Irish- 
men as were out of favour with the Geraldines 
with English insolence and tyranny.* Under 
pi'etence of doing equal justice, he allowed -the 
Geraldine dependents to avenge their own real 
or imagined injuries on the settlers of the Pale 
with their own hands. At the close of his 
administration he ventured on an act which 
only his own confession would have obliged iis 
to credit. In a list oi“ accusations to which he 
pleaded guilty is the following clause : — 

‘ Whereas it is ordained by authority of par- 
liament that, if any person shall draw, incite, or 
procure, by any manner of means, any Irishman 
to come in hostility into the king’s, dominion, to 
rob or spoil any of the king’s sulyects, or consent 
to the same, either by comforting or abetting 
any such Irishman before the act, or, after the 
same committed, shall aid, favour, and maintain, 
by any manner of mean, such malefactors, shall 


^ Tho I-iord Leonard never made recompense of any wrong tliafc 
ever ho did to any Irishman/ — iStat-e Fap&re^ vol. iii. p, 259. 

VOL. IV. H 
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The Deputy becomes Irish. 

be deemed traitor of bigh treason, and suffer 
the penalties of the same; the Lord Leonard, 
nevertheless, comforted and abetted one Kedagh 
O’More, an Irishman, with a company of horse- 
men and footmen, to come twenty miles within 
the county of Kildare, to rob the barony of 
Oughtryn, and safely to return with the prede 
and spoil of the country, the like whereof hath 
not been seen. And a servant of his lordship’s, 
called Edmund Asbold, was guide and conductor 
to the said malefactors, commanding the men 
of war of the country not to stir in the 
resistance of the same, for it was my Lord 
Deputy’s commandment the same acts should be 
committed. And the said Asbold, with the 
principal malefactors, after the same act Qom- 
mitted, and after they were for the same indicted 
of high treason, were as conversant and familiar 
with his Lordship as they were before, without 
attaching; and the inhabitants of the county, if 
the justices would have received the indictment, 
did present my lord as pi'incipal in the act com- 
mitted. And touching the same, my lord con- 
fessed with ad\dsement, in open council, sufficient 
matter to convict him of the same. And because 
the matter of itself is so evident against my lord, 
the king’s council and justices ordered that his 
lordship should ber chargeable to the poor people 
for their losses.’* 

After this exploit, and after having, in addi- 


* Articles of Accusation against Grey : State Yol. iii. 

p. 259. 
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tion, released from Dublin Castle a number of Ch. is. 
Irish prisoners convicted of hiffh treason, Grey 

T 1 1 • 1 1 ^ 1540. 

represented to the king that the country -was March, 
profoundly quiet. He reduced the army, and 
bequeathing as a legacy to Sir William Brereton, 
who was left as lord justice in his absence, to trust 
no one of the council, or he would be undone, he 
sailed for England. No sooner was he gone He returns 
than the quiet of which he had spoken was 
turned to uproar. On the 30th of April O’Connor a general 
was killing and burning on the West Marches. oftheWsh 
On the 7 th of May the Wicklow freebooters were 
cattle-driving under the walls of Dublin. ‘ To 
be plain with your lordship,’ Brereton wrote to 
Cromwell, ‘the deputy hath left this land in 
marvellous evil sort and danger;’ * and Ormond 
confirming the same story, and details of Grey’s His con- 
late extravagances reaching the government 
at the same time, the king could endure it no Hen^y,*” 
longer. Exasperated by disappointment, the 
waste of money, and the hopelessness of the whole Tower, 
miserable business, he determined at all events 
that he would know the truth. He sent Grey 
to the Tower, and he wrote to Ormond, Sir John 
Allen, and Brabazon to repair to his presence on 
the instant for an examination of their own and 
the dcp^ity’s conduct. 

The tongues of Lord Leonard’s enemies were 
instantly loosed; accusations, wise and foolish, 
poured in from every side. Archbishop Brown 
remembered that once in Lord Leonard’s presence 


Staie PaperSj toI, ii. p. aoo, 
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he had called Reginald Pole a Popish cardinal, 
and the deputy in return had called him. ‘ a pol- 
shom knave friar.’ He hinted that the king’s 
cannon had been left at Galway for Pole or Pole’s 
friends to find them there.* Stories came out 
of secret dealings with Irish chiefs. The king’s 
representative had taken bribes ; he had assisted 
O’Neil to destroy a chief named McGuire, who 
had been a friend to the English; he had set at 
large convicted traitors ; he had favoured the 
Geraldines, and corresponded with his nephew the 
pretended Earl of Kildare. Ormond and the 
chancellor, when they crossed the Channel, carried 
with them an indictment of ninety counts, each 
one of which, if proved, would bring destruction 
with it.f 

The charges were laid before parliament, and 
in the first displeasure a bill of attainder was 
presented in the House of Lords. J It was with- 
drawn four days after; perhaps because the con- 
fusion and distress which had followed Grey’s 
departure, and had lasted into the summer, had 
prevented a temperate inquiry. Sir Anthony 
St. Leger was appointed deputy, and Henry, in 
sending him to his government, directed him to 
complete the investigation. 

It was done — done, as St. Leger’s character 
forbids us to doubt, with judgment and impar- 
tiality; and it resulted in the establishment of a 
case against Grey, which admitted only the palli- 


* ArchbisiLop Brown to Cromwell: State Papers^ yol. iii, p. so 8. 
t Ibid. p. 249, See. 

J Lords Journals, 3a Henry VIIL July 17. 
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ation of possible insanity. Originally unfit for 
a position of command, be was sent to govern a 
country which had tried the brain and wrecked 
the reputation of many a wiser man. His 
recommendation had been his connexion with a 
powerful native family ; and the choice of a 
relation of the Geraldines implied a desire on 
the pai't of the English administration to con- 
ciliate. But to pursue prudently a policy of con- 
ciliation towards a half-conquered insubordinate 
race is the most arduous task which a ruler can 
be called on to discharge, and the connexion had 
only surrounded him with seductive influences. 
His official advisers were, for the most part, little 
wiser than himself; and his mind yielded to a 
burden to which it was fundamentally unequal. 
His complicated embarrassments unhinged a dis- 
position which nature had imperfectly balanced. 
After each and all the articles of accusation had 
been sifted, five of the most important were con- 
sidered to have been substantiated. 

In a meeting of the English Privy Council, 
on the 15th of December (after Cromwell had 
fallen, it is to be remembered, and when the 
peers had recovered their weight), ‘It was agreed, 
after long and mature consideration, that the 
Lord Leonard Grey, late the king’s deputy in 
Ireland, being led by the affection which he bare 
to the Geraldines, by reason of the marriage 
between his sister and the late Earl of Eildare, 
had done and committed heinous offences against 
the King’s Majesty, and especially in the five 
points following, that is to say; — 
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Executim of Grey. 

Oh. i8. ‘ I. The entertaining of Margaret O’Connor, 

O’More’s sons, Prior Walsh and his brother, 
December, knowing the Same to be the king’s traitors, rebels, 
and enemies, and that before they had any 
pardon. 

‘ 2. The setting up of Fergananym O’Carroll, 
the king’s enemy, and the destruction of McGuire, 
the king’s friend, with the taking of his castle. 

‘ 3. The setting at liberty Talbot Fitz Piers, 
Fitzgerald, and the Dean of Derry, being the 
king’s subjects, and committed by the council to 
ward upon heinous points of treason. 

‘4. The procuring and maintenance of 
O’More’s sons to rob and spoil the king’s 
subjects. 

‘ 5. The entertaining of Edmund Asbold, 
after that he knew that the said Edmund was 
indicted of treason, with his word unto him 
bidding him to shift for himself’ 

‘ Unless the said Lord Leonard could make 
better answer for himself unto these things he 
was in great danger.’* 

Lord Leonard had attempted to defend liirn- 
self by reviving a counter charge of treason 
against Ormond. He could not disprove his 
own offences ; he failed to make good his case 
against another. He was sent to trial, and, feel- 
ing his position hopeless, he spared the jury the 
JiiS^nd pronouncing against him by pleading 

isexee’uted. guilty, and throwing himself on a mercy which 


* Proceedings and Ordinances of the Pivy Cowioil, yol yii. 
pp. 90, 91. 

t Ibid. p. 88. 
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■was not extended to him. His fate might be 
pitied, but could not be condemned in an age 
in ■which peers and commoners ■were unequal in 
the eye of justice, and responsibility was the 
special privilege of rank. 

With Lord Leonard Grey the chapter of Irish 
misfortunes for the time was closed. The rule 
of folly was over — ^the rule of prudence com- 
menced, and for the remaining years of the reign 
of Henry VIII. Ireland settled down, apparently 
for evei’, into an attitude of quiescent obedience. 
Something of the improvement was due to the 
judgment of the ablest statesman who as yet had 
undertaken the administration of the country; 
something, also, to the skill with which Henry 
threw a bait to the Celtic chieftains, which they 
swallowed with unreluctant greediness. Their 
devotion to the Pope was considerable in quantity, 
and m substance was moderately genuine. It 
was not proof, however, against the temptation of 
a share in the spoils of ‘ religion.' In a full par- 
liament held by St. Lcger in Dublin, at which 
O’Neil, Desmond, O’Brien, O’Donnell, Mac Wil- 
liam, and the other most turbulent Irish leaders, 
wore ])rcsent, the religious houses, which five 
years before had been saved by tlie clergy, were 
condemned to the same fortune which they had 
experienced in England. The lands were dis- 
triWted among the Irish nobles on terms so easy 
as to amount to a present ; and the participation 
in the sacrilege, and the actual accomplishment 
of the suppression, if it did not inspire the Celtic 
leaders with gratitude towards England, yet 
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A New Deputy. 

suspended the friendliness of their relations with 
the recusant priests at home and with the Itoman- 
ists abroad. While digesting the heavy meal they 
were contented to be at rest — and in a general 
interchange of cordialities and courtesies the late 
confederates, who had sworn to drive the English 
from the country, conferred on Henry the title 
of King of Ireland. Henry in return distributed 
peerages on those who had most deserved them 
by persevering hostility; while the amity was 
completed by the appearanceof Donough O’Brien, 
Morrough O’Brien, and Ulick Bourke, to partake 
of the splendid hospitalities of Greenwich, and 
to receive their investitures respectively as Baron 
of Ibrachain and Earls of Thomond and Clan- 
rickard.* 


* State Papers^ vol. iii. p. 
47 3 . I'or the suppression of the 
religious houses and the distri- 
bution of the landS; see Irish 


Statutes j 3 a Henry VIII. cap, 
5 5 and State Papers, vol, iii. 
pp. 295-6, 334, 339, 392, 463-5, 
474 - 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SOLWAY MOSS. 

C ROMWELL had fallen: the shock wliich, at On. 19. 

the news, once vibrated through Europe, the 
exulting hopes, the speculations, the terrors which 
that brief sentence stirred at every English fire- ^ 

^ Europe oi 

side, we, who read of the catastrophe as but one the fail of 
event in a revolution, a fact long completed in 
the far-distant past, can never, except languidly, 
realize. Cromwell was the spirit of evil who 
had thrown a spell over the king, and entangled 
him in a war against Heaven. Cromwell was the 
upstart adventurer who had set his foot upon 
the necks of the Norman nobles. Cromwell 
was ‘ the hammer of the monks,’ who had un- 
covered the nakedness of the abbeys, and had 
exposed the servants of God to ignominy and 
spoliation. And some few there were to whom 
he appeared as a champion raised ttp by Pro- 
vidence to accomplish a mighty wox'k, and ovei*- 
thrown at last by the wiles of Satan. ‘ Now,’ 
said Lord Surrey, ‘is that foul churl dead, so 
ambitious of others’ blood; now is he stricken 
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with, his own staff.’* A servant of Cromwell in 
the Exchequer had married a nun. The Duke of 
Norfolk met the man a few days after the execu- 
tion : ‘ I know ye well enough,’ the duke said : 

‘ by God’s body sacred it will never out of my 
heart as long as I live.’ The servant quoted 
Scripture. ‘ I never read the Scripture,’ the duke 
answered, ‘nor never will read it : it was merry in 
England afore the new learning came up ; yea, I 
would all things were as hath been in times past.’f 
‘ I did ask of my friends,’ said a Mr. Lascclles, 
‘ what news there were pertaining to God’s holy 
Word. We have lost, I said, so noble a man, 
which did love and favour it so well. I supposed 
the ringleaders, as the Duke of Norfolk and ray 
Lord of Winchester, not to lean that way; and I 
did advise that we should not be too rash and 
quick ; for if we would let them alone, and suffer 
a little time, they would, I doubted not, over- 
throw themselves, standing manifestly against 
God and their prince.’ J 

These are specimens of the language used by 
different men, according to their sympathies, in 
the summer and autumn of 1540. Meanwhile, 
Anne of Cleves being pensioned off, the king 
married, without delay or circumstance, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Lord Edmund Howard. Three 


* Deposition of Sir Edward 
Kny vet : M8. State Paper 

Office^ Domestic, Knyvet an- 
swering that ‘ it was sin to say 
ill of dead men/ Surrey replied, 
‘ These new-created men would 


"by their wills leave no nobleman 
in life.' 

t Papers endorsed Lascelles 
and Smithwick : MS, State Pa^ 
per Office^ Domestic, 
t MS, ibid. 
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full years of unproductiveness had gone since 
Jane Seymour’s death; and Henry’s unpromis- 
ing constitution was matter of calculation in 
Scotland.* If there were to be more childi’en, 
the precious time might not be longer squan- 
dered. ‘ His Highness,’ therefore, ‘was earnestly 
and humbly solicited by his council and nobles 
of his realm to frame his heart to the love and 
favour of some noble personage, to be joined 
with him in lawful matrimony, by whom his 
Majesty might have some more store of fruit and 
succession to the comfort of the realm.’ In com- 
pliance with the request, repeated as it had been 
with wearying frequency, ‘ upon a notable appear- 
ance of honour, cleanness, and maidenly beha- 
viour in Mistress Catherine Howard, his High- 
ness was finally contented to honour that lady 
with his marriage, thinking in his old days, after 
sundry troubles of mind which had happened to 
him by marriage, to have obtained such a jewel 
for womanhood and very perfect love towards 
him as should not only have been to his quiet- 
ness, but also have brought forth the desired 
fruits of marriage.’t The domestic arx'angements 
were established at last, it was to be hoped, satis- 
factorily. Elsewhere the consequences of the 
change threatened to be considerable. The 


* ^ The Laird of Grange did 
say, that King Henry, being 
corpulent and fat, there was 
small hopes of his having heirs,' 
— Memoin of James 


Melville, 

t The Privy Council to Bir 
"William Paget: Acts of tlhe 
X^rivy Council^ yol. yii. p. 351. 
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impression that the destruction of the Protestant 
alliance would place England on good terms 
with the Catholic powers was hut partially true. 
The recovery of power by the conservative party 
implied of itself improved relations with the 
Empire. The English nobles were constant to 
the national traditions of enmity and friendship ; 
the alliance of the French was a thing of yes- 
terday; the princes of Spain and Burgundy 
had stood side by side with England for five 
generations. The interest rather perhaps than the 
sentiment of Charles V. taught him to respond to 
the feebng ; he was gratified not a little by the 
sacrifice of Anne of Cleves; and in the con- 
cluding months of the year the renewal of the 
early engagement between himself and the Prin- 
cess Mary was talked of openly both in Flanders 
and England.* The Duke of Cleves, on the 
other hand, on the verge of a quarrel with the 
Emperor for the Duchy of Gueldres, sought and 
obtained the support of France, cementing his 
alliance by a marriage with the daughter of the 
Queen of Navarre. 

Indications were thus apparent of a change 
of partners preparatory to the opening of a new 
game : and little differences simultaneously arose 
between the courts of London and Paris, which 
might easily have been composed had there been 
a desire to settle them, but which as easily, with 
the wind in the wrong quarter, might be fanned 
into a quarrel. 


* State Papers^ vol. viii. 
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By the treaty drawn at Moor Park in 1525, 
and a second time ratified in London in 1532,* 
the French and English governments had under- 
taken respectively to give neither shelter nor 
countenance to refugees. In virtue of this obli- 
gation Henry had demanded the capture and 
extradition of Eeginald Pole; and now other 
persons, especially a pretender calling himself 
the White Rose, though with as little Planta- 
genet blood in him as was in Perkin Warbeck, 
were residing openly in Pai'is, circulating the 
libels against England with which the Catholic 
presses were teeming. The French government, 
not unnatui’ally, declined to be bound by condi- 
tions regarding political offenders, into which 
they had entered while the contracting parties 
were alike in communion with Rome. Treason 
in an Englishman had become respectable ; and 
a Catholic power could not consent to surrender 
to death or cnfoi'ced apostacy men whose crime 
was fidelity to the Church. A formal demand 
for ‘ the White Rose ’ was evaded or refused. f 
The English minister was pressing. Francis 
was loud and peremptory. The scene between 
Wyatt and the Emperor in the similar instance 
of Brancetor all but repeated itself. 

A bad spirit simultaneously showed itself on 
the Mai’ches at Calais and Guisnes. The defen- 
sive works at both these places had been largely 
increased in the three last years. Additions, 
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since the discovery of Botolph’s plot, had been 
made to the garrisons, while in the late summer 
as many as sixteen hundi’ed men had been 
employed in cutting trenches and throwing up 
batteries. The French had stationed a force 
at Ardes to watch these proceedings, and extend 
their own defences in proportion ; and the boun- 
dary line not being rigidly defined, and Calais 
being the sensitive point of difference between 
the two countries, there had been quarrels among 
the opposition gangs of labourers. Trenches 
which had been cut by one party were filled in 
by the other; Lord Maltravers, the English 
deputy, was fired on by an ambuscade; and 
although officially the governments affected to 
regret the unruliness of their subjects, neither 
would yield anything of their supposed rights.* 
Lord William Howard was sent to Paris to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the real feeling towards Eng- 
land, and at the same time to learn how matters 
stood between Francis and the Emperor. The 
Earl of Hertford went to Calais to arrange the 
disputes with a French commissioner, and with 
directions to hint that if treaties were syste- 
matically broken, ‘ if the French would omit to 
accomplish that whereunto they were bound, and 
sought daily to claim that whereunto they had 
no title, they might drive the King of England 
to seek and claim his right in some other things, 
and might hear that which should percase re- 


* Maltravers to Henry VIII. : State Papers, vol. viii. p. 460 ; 
Wallop to Henry V 3 II. : ibid. 
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dound to their disadvantage.’* The ‘ some othei' 
things ’ referred to an old debt which had arrived 
at dimensions not easy to deal with. A series 
of money transactions, dating back into the 
fifteenth century, and complicated further by the 
war of 1513, by the redemption money which 
Francis had engaged to pay for the restoration 
of Tournay, and other intricacies, had been 
adjusted and simplified in the treaty of Moor 
Park. It was there agreed that France should 
pay to England two million crowns, at the rate 
of a hundred thousand crowns a year ; that if 
Henry survived the completion of the payment, 
the annual hundred thousand crowns should be 
continued to him as a pension for his life ; that, 
in addition, a perpetual pension should be paid 
to himself and his successors of fifty thousand 
crowns, with a further proportion of the salt 
duties. f Eight hundred thousand crowns had 
been since added to the principal, in two sums of 
three and five hundred thousand crowns each, 
which Henry had advanced to redeem the French 
princes when in prison in Spain; and another 
half million had been advanced for the expenses 
of the Italian campaign of De Lautrec, in 1528. 
Whether any, or if any, how much, of these addi- 
tional debts, would be claimed, or were likely to 
be recovered, was an unsettled question. The 
light-hearted Francis held vague notions of pecu- 
niary obligations. The original payments were 
already far in arrear; and for the last six years 

* Henry VIII. to Hertford: Btate JPapers^ yoL Yiii. p. 523. 

t RymeR; vol. Yi. part 2, p, 21, kc. 
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no money had been forthcoming, nor mention 
or promise of money. Henry being anxious, for 
many reasons, to keep on good terms with 
Francis, had not pressed his claims; but the 
twenty years were approaching their term. The 
composition had originally been more than 
favourable to France; and in fairness to his OAvn 
heavily-burdened subjects the king would be 
forced to demand an explanation. 

In so delicate a matter it was necessary to 
be cautious. The temper of the French govern- 
ment was evidently uncertain. It appeared as if 
they were calculating on the known embarrass- 
ments of England; and a formal request for 
payment might be followed by repudiation, 
which it would be dishonourable to bear, and 
dangerous to resent. An opportunity must 
be taken when the improved relations with the 
Empire had assumed consistency, and Charles 
and Francis were on less amicable terms. The 
aspect of things had changed, but the change 
was recent. But a few months since the two 
Catholic princes had discussed an invasion of 
England, and Hemy had attempted a combi- 
nation to take Charles prisoner and deprive him 
of his Flemish provinces. 

But the great powers were accustomed to 
varieties of attitude; and the insoluble Italian 
question remained still undigested. The English 
revolution had freed the Emperor from alarm of 
an Anglo-German confederacy; the retention of 
Milan was once more of greater importance than 
the friendship of Francis. He had held out 
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hopes, it was true. He had used Milan as a bait, 
which Francis followed as often as it was thrown 
to him. Now, when he was pressed to convert 
his ambiguous promises into reality, he with- 
drew, much as he had done under similar circum- 
stances five years before. In an interview with 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and with Montmorency, 
he said that he was so anxious to convert the 
truce into a peace, that he would do more than he 
had meant to do. He could not surrender a coun- 
try which formed the connecting link between 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries ; 
but he would make over in its place the province 
of Flanders. The ofifer might have tempted a 
prudent prince, and satisfied a reasonable one. 
On Francis the answer had its usual effect. ‘ He 
could take Flanders,’ he said, ‘ at his pleasure.’ 
He would have Milan or nothing.* 

The Emperor was of course prepared for the 
reply, and thus, it was at least likely, intended 
to drift to\vards England. Henry, on the other 
hand, knowing accurately how slight thanks he 
owed to either of his brother piinces for his pre- 
sent tenure of his throne, was entitled and able to 
take advantage of their necessities, and to choose 
the alliance which suited best with English 
interests.. 

Nevertheless, both at home and abroad, his 
course was still intricate, his position critical. 
Abroad, he knew himself to be dealing with 
governments which convenience might make his 


* Loud Hbebebt, p. zzs 5 State Papers, voL Tiii. p. 64.1, 
VOL. XV. I 
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allies, but could never make bis friends. At 
home, the virulence of the ultra-reactionaries, 
which the sacrifice of Cromwell had for the 
moment appeased, recommenced as soon as it was 
found that the king was constant to his general 
policy ; that the Bible was still to have its course ; 
that the clergy were not to be hberated from 
their chains. Conspicuous persons who had 
been intimate with the fallen minister, became 
the objects of secret accusations ; and the opening 
of the new year was signalised by the arrest, on 
a charge of treason, of Sir John Wallop and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. The accuser of Wyatt was 
Bo nn er, now Bishop of London; his supposed 
offences were slanderous expressions used against 
the king at Nice, and a correspondence at the 
same place with Pole. Wallop had been informed 
against by a friend of the Duke of Norfolk, 
Richard Pate, the present English minister in 
Flanders — a disguised Romanist, who soon after 
showed his true colours. 

An instance of unrelenting seyerity on the part 
of the king wiU be presently related : if he was in- 
flexible where guilt had been ascertained, he was 
cautious, and even considerate, where there was 
only suspicion. Wallop, who had been superseded 
as ambassador at Paris in favour of Lord William 
Howard, was designed for the honourable and 
dangerous ofiice of commandant at Guisnes. He 
was still in France ; and the king wrote to Howard 
telling him that certain charges had been laid before 
him against his predecessor, and the second ap- 
pointment must therefore, for a time at least, be 
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suspended. ‘ Nevertheless, considering his long Oh. 19. 
services done unto us,’ Henry continued, ‘ and ~ 

the place and office 'which he hath lately occupied January, 
for us, we have resolved, that before he shall be 
committed to any ward or prison or that any 
such publication of his accusations shall be made 
as shall redound to his infamy and slander, he shall 
be familiarly conveyed by Sir Hichard Long to our 
house in Southwark, and there secretly examined, They are 

1 . 1 1 1 • T • T privately 

to the intent he may know what is objected oxamincd, 
against him, and make such answer as he can : th^ir 
and if he can clear himself — whereof we would ‘defences, 


be very glad — then to be admitted to our pre- 
sence, and so entertained as his accusation should 
not tend to his slander.’* Wyatt was for some 
reason sent to the Tower; but he, too, like Sir 
Jolin Wallop, was informed privately of the 
charges against him, and had an opportunity of 
sending in his explanations.! In both instances 

* Henry VIII. to Lord Wil- spoken against the Act of Supre- 
liam Howard : ^tate Papers^ macy. The first point was the 
yol. yiii. p. 530. misinterpretation of Bonner’s 

t The scruple which was so malice. He had 'practised’ to 
careful of the reputation of a pro- gain intelligence from Pole of 
hably innocent gentleman has in the intentions of the I^ope. 'He 
Wallop’s case prevented even the supposed that he had but dis- 
nature of the accusations from charged his duty in doing so. 
surviving. Sir Thomas Wyatt’s He had spoken loosely of the 
supposed crimes are known only prospects of the king, he admitted, 
from his own defence. He was It was a fashion of speech, and 
charged with having communi- not a good one ; but that he had 
cated secretly with Pole ; with expressed his expectations in the 
having said, when the pacifica- form of a hope ho denied utterly, 
tion of Nice was concluded, that Of the Act of Supremacy he al- 
' he feared the king should be lowed that he had said it would 
cast out of the cart’s tail, and by be sore rod in evil hands j and 
Ood’s blood, if he wore so, he was ho supposed he had been right 
well served, and he would he in saying so.’— -Nott’s WijatL 
were j ’ and, again, with having 

I 2 
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the defence was accepted readily and warmly. 
After a few weeks’ inconvenience, the late am- 
bassador was at his post in command of the 
garrison at Guisnes, and Wyatt was indemnified 
for his brief imprisonment by the grant of an 
estate from the crown.* Justice was the ruling 
principle of Henry’s conduct ; but it was justice 
without mercy. Ever ready to welcome evidence 
of innocence, he forgave guilt only among the poor 
and the uneducated; and for state offences there 
was but one punishment. A disposition naturally 


* The Privy Council, writing 
to Howard an account of this 
affair, said that Wallop at first 
denied having given any ground 
for suspicion ; ^ Whereupon the 
King’s Majesty of his goodness 
caused his own letters written to 
Pate, that traitor and others, to 
he laid before him, which when 
once he saw and read, he cried 
for mercy, knowledging his of- 
fences, with refusal of all trial, 
and only yielding himself to his 
Majesty’s mercy- whereupon his 
Majesty, conceiving that he did 
not deny his trangressions with 
any purpose to cloke and cover 
the same, but only by slipper- 
ness of memory, and taking his 
submission, being surely both 
sorrowful and repentant, his 
Highness having also most hum- 
ble suits and intercessions made 
unto him, both for him and for 
Wyatt, by the q[ueen, adding 
hereunto respect for his old 
service, hath forgiven himj so, 
as to be plain with you, we think 
he is at this present in no less 
estimation with his Majesty than 
he' was before.’ 


^ Now to Wyatt,’ they added : 
^ He confessed, upon his exami- 
nation, all the things objected to 
him ; delivering his submission in 
writing, but with a like protes- 
tation that the same proceeded 
from him without spot of malice. 
In contemplation of which sub- 
mission, his Highness hath given 
him his pardon in as large and 
ample a sort as his Grace gave 
to Sir John Wallop.’— The Coun- 
cil to Lord William Howard: 
State Papers, voL viii. p. 545. 
It is clear that neither Wallop 
nor Wyatt were tried, The 
^ oration’ of the latter, therefore, 
printed by Mr. Nott,.and de- 
scribed by him as addressed to a 
jury after the indictment and 
the evidence, was composed only, 
but not delivered. The pru- 
dence of a later age has wisely 
discontinued th e practice of secret 
examinations previous to trial, as 
admitting of being alarmingly 
abused. Cases, however, like 
the present sometimes occurred 
when it furnished the readiest 
method of disposing of calumny. 
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severe had been stiffened by the trials of the last 
years into harsher rigidity ; and familiarity with 
executions, as with deaths in action, diminishes 
alike the pain of witnessing and of inflicting 
them. Ijoyalty was honoured and I’ewarded ; the 
traitor, though his crime was consecrated by 
the most devoted sense of duty, was dismissed 
without a pang of compunction to carry his 
appeal before another tribunal. 

The king, it was generally known, intended, 
in the approaching summer, to go on progress 
through the scenes of the great insurrection, and 
receive in person the apologies of his subjects. 
The Duke of Norfolk was on the Marches as 
lieutenant-general ; and had received instructions 
to require from the Scottish sovereign the sur- 
render of the refugee clergy who, four years pre- 
viously, had escaped for shelter across the Border. 
These two facts, in combination with general 
fretfulness, may have formed the motives Avhich 
induced a party of Yorkshire gentlemen to make 
another effort in the cause which had once pro- 
mised so brilliantly among them. In April five 
priests and a few knights and squires rose in 
arms under Sir John Neville. They accomplished 
nothing. The movement was instantly sup- 
pressed; we do not learn that so inuch as a 
life was lost ; but the rash agitators were taken, 
and sent to London and tried; and, on the 17th 
of May, Neville and nine others paid for their 
folly in the usual way.* The name of the leader 
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HaiL; p. 84.1 j Lord Herbert. 
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The Countess of Salisbury. 

Ch. 19. and the date of the commotion connects an event 
~ otherwise too obscure to be of interest, with the 
April, fate of a noble lady whose treatment weighs 
Poi?sMy in beavilv on the reputation of the kinv . 

counsxion •/ x o 

with the The Countess of Sahsbury had remained under 

of &hs- sentence of death by attainder for more than a year 
in the Tower. Her companion, Lady Exetei*, had 
received a pardon, but had gone into freedom alone. 
An amnesty had been proclaimed by act of parlia- 
ment, but the mother of Reginald Pole had been 
exempted by name' from the benefit of it. Never- 
theless, it is unlikely that, after so long a delay, 
her punishment should have been suddenly re- 
solved upon without provocation either from the 
countess or from her friends. It may have been 
that Sir John Neville was acting under instruc- 
tions from her. It may have been that he had 
unwisely desired, of his own accord, to strike a 
blow for the Church and for the head of his 
family. The impulses, the desires, the secret 
communications which were circulating below 
the surface of society have left few traces by 
which to follow them. At any rate, as the 
‘ manlike ’ Margaret Plantagenet would have dis- 
claimed and disdained indulgence on the plea of 
her sex, so the treason of women in the sixteenth 
century was no moi-e considered to be entitled to 
immunity than their participation in grosser 
crimes is held so entitled in the nineteenth. The 
countess had written a letter to her son of pro- 
fessed disapproval of his conduct, under the di- 
rection of the government. She had corresponded 
with him secretly in a far different tone; and she 
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had darkened the suspicions against her by a denial 
of all knowledge of the conspiracies of Lord 
Montague and Sir Geoffrey Pole, where her com- 
plicity had been proved. The last provocation 
which sealed her fate was perhaps an act of her 
own — ^perhaps it was the precipitate zeal of her 
friends — perhaps, like her brother the Earl of 
Warwick, she had committed only the fresh crime 
of continuing to be dangerous. Be it as it may, on 
the day on which Sir John Neville suffered at 
York, and others among the conspirators at 
Tyburn, the grey head of the Countess of Salis- 
bury fell upon the scaffold on the fatal green 
within the Tower.* To condemn is easy, in- 
stinctive, and possibly f right; to understand is 
also right, but is not easy. A settled age can 
imperfectly comprehend an age of revolution, or 
realize the indifference with which men risk their 
own blood and shed the blood of others when 


Lord Herbert, without men- 
tioning his authority, says that, 
^when commanded to lay her 
head on the block, she refused, 
saying, ^ So should traitors do ; 
I am none/ Turning her head 
eyory way, she told the execu- 
tioner, if he would have it, he 
must get it as he could/ I am 
unable to see in this story the 
dignity admired by Lingardj 
and unless it rests on the evi- 
dence of eye-witnesses, I am not 
inclined to give it credit. Car- 
dinal Pole says that her last 
words were, ^ Blessed are those 
who suffer persecution for right- 
eousness’ sake/ — JBpist, Iteg, 
FoU, vol. iii, p. 7 5. 


t I say ^ possibly,’ for if we do 
notknow that Lady Salisbury had 
given fresh provocation, as little 
do we know that she had not j 
while this much indisputably had 
been proved against her, that 
while her son was engaged in a 
course of actions which the laws 
of all countries regard as the 
most criminal which a subject 
can commit, Lady Salisbury en- 
couraged him in treason j and 
she encouraged, if she did not 
actively participate m, the con- 
spiracy at home, which was de- 
signed to act in concert with an 
invasion. 
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battling for a great cause. Another execution 
followed, which was as generally compassionated 
as Lady Salisbury’s was regarded with indif- 
ference. The contrast of popular feeling may re- 
present how vast has been the change, in the last 
three hundi’ed years, in the comparative estimate 
of crime. The offence of the aged countess, even 
though it could be proved to have been deliberate 
constructive treason, would appear still too little 
to palliate, or even explain, her death. A murder, 
though unpremeditated, remains among the few 
acts to which modern sentiment refuses indul- 
gence. 

Lord Dacres of Hurstmonceaux, a young 
nobleman of high spirit and promise, not more 
than four-and-twenty years old, was tempted by 
his own folly, or that of his friends, to join a 
party to kill deer in the park of an unpopular 
neighbour. The excitement of a lawless adven- 
ture was probably the chief or only inducement 
for the expedition ; but the party were seen by the 
foresters : a fray ensued in which one of the latter 
was mortally wounded, and died two days after. 
The bearings of the case were very simple. Deer- 
stealing, like cdttle-stealing, was felony; and 
where the commission of one crime leads to 
another and a worse, the most lenient admini- 
stration is usually severe. Had Lord Dacres 
been an ordinary offender, he would have been 
disposed of summarily. Both he and his friends 
happened to be general favoui'ites. The Pi'ivy 
Council hesitated long before they resolved on a 
prosecution : and at last it is likely they were 
assisted to a resolution by the king. When the 
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indictment was prepared, the peers by whom Lord Ce. 19. 
Dacres was to be tried held a pi'eliminary meeting “ 
to consult on the course which they would pursue. June. 

‘ I found all the lords at the Star Chamber,’ Sir The peers 
William Paget wrote to Wriothesley, ‘assembled save”iiim° 
for a conference touching the Lord Dacres’s case. 

They had with them present the Chief Justice, June 17. 
with others of the king’s learned council, and 
albeit I was excluded, yet they spake so loud, 
some of them, that I might hear them, notwith- 
standing two doors shut between us. Among 
the rest that could not agree to wilful murder, 
the Lord Cobham, as I took him by his voice, 
was very vehement and stiff.’ * They adjourned 
at last to the Court of King’s Bench. The Lord 
Chancellor was appointed High Steward, and the 
prisoner was brought up to the bar. He pleaded 
‘ not guilty ; ’ he said that he had intended no 
harm; he Avas very sorry for the death of the 
forester, but it had been caused in an accidental 
scuffle ; and ‘ surely,’ said Paget, who was present, 

‘ it was a pitiful sight to see such a young man 
brought by his own folly into so inisei’able a 
state.’f But a verdict of acquittal, or any ver- 
dict short of murdei’, jvas impossible. The lords, 
therefore, as it seems they had determined among 
themselves, persuaded him to wdthdraw his plea, 
and trust to the king’s clemency. He consented : 
and they immediately repaired to the court to iheyin- 
intercede for his pardon. Eight persons in all 
were implicated — Lord Dacres and seven com- 

* Paget to Sir Thomas Wriothesley : MS, State Paper Office, 
t Ibid* 
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panions. The young nobleman was the chief 
object of commiseration; but the king remained 
true to his piinciples of equal justice ; the fre- 
quency of crimes of violence had required extra- 
ordinary measures of repression ; and if a poor 
•ma.n was to be sent to the gallows for an act into 
which he might have been tempted by poverty, 
thoughtlessness could not be admitted as an 
adequate excuse because the offender was a peer. 
Four out of the eight were pardoned. For Lord 
Dacres there was to the last some uncertainty. 
He was brought out to the scaffold when an 
order arrived to stay the execution; probably to 
give time for a last appeal to Henry. But if it 
was so, the king was inexorable. Five hours 
later the sheriff was again directed to do his duty; 
and the full penalty was paid.* 

Neither crimes nor the punishment of crimes 
are grateful subjects. The nation, grown fami- 
liar with executions, ceased to be disturbed at 
spectacles which formed, after all, but a small 
portion of them daily excitements and interests. 
The historian, whose materials are composed, in so 
large part, of those exceptional occurrences which 
men single out for mention and record, sickens 
over these perpetual entries in the register of 
death. Yet, on the whole. Providence gives little 
good in this world, for which suffering, in large 
measure or small, is not exacted as payment, 
and the kmg and the country alike had reason 


* For tke account of tMs trial 
see the letter of Sir William 
Paget in the State Paper Office. 


The Baga de Becretisj pouch 12 j 
HAiiL, p. 841 ; and IIoLiNsmaiD, 
vol. iii. p. 821. 
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to be on the whole well satisfied. A revolution, as Ch. 19. 
beneficent as it was mighty, had been effected in 
a series of rapid and daring measures. The jnke^-zg.' 
nation had reeled under the impulse, but the 
shock had spent its force. The Pope was a name 
of the past. The idle monks were working for 
their bread. The idle miracles had ceased to 
deceive. An English Bible was in every Church, 
and the contents of it were fast passing into 
every English mind, bringing forward, inevitably 
as destiny, those further changes for which ordy 
time was needed. The rebellion which had 
raised its head had drooped into submission. 
Conspiracies had bled to death, and the Emperor 
had ceased to threaten ; and even James of Scot- 
land, swayed as he was by alternate influences, 
had leanit something from Henry’s success. Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, the Lord Treasurer, a true friend 
to the English alliance, for the moment had 
gained the ears of the fickle pi'ince ; not, of course, 
without advice from London, he determined 
to use the occasion of the northern progress to 
bring James again to agree to the meeting with The Lord 
his uncle ; and, leaving no time for the purpose of Scotland 
to cool, so to order his arrangements that the 
resolution should be acted upon as soon as it was 
made, and should be kept concealed from the aninter- 

. , f ,1 view -with 

party of the Church till it was too late for them Henry, 
to interpose. 

Henry set out, on the ist of July, in high Henry goes 
spirits, for the north, accompanied by tbe queen gress into 
and council. He went by Ampthill into Lincoln- 
shire, and passed purposely through that part of 
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tlie country "wliere the commotion had been 
greatest. On the border of Yorkshire he was 
met by ‘ two hundred gentlepaen of the shire in 
coats of velvet, and four thousand tall yeomen 
well horsed.’ * Every man of the whole company 
had, doubtless, worn the pilgrim’s badges, and 
had followed St. Cuthbert’s banner. They now 
presented themselves in an eager demonstration 
of loyalty, and made their submission on their 
knees. The clergy, whose guilt had been greater, 
hastened, with the archbishop at their head, to 
show equally their repentance, with professions 
and presents. The kingwent forward, surrounded 
by expressions of good-will; and to make his 
presence welcomed as a reality as much as ad- 
mired as a j)ageant, he sent out proclamations 
that ‘ whosoever among his subjects found him- 
self grieved for lack of justice, should have free 
access to declare his complaints, and have right 
at the hand of his Majesty. ’f He visited 
Wressel Castle. He went to Hull to inspect 
the fortifications. At the end of August he was at 
Pomfret, and here evidence appeared of the Lord 
Treasurer’s success at Edinburgh. ‘ One of the 
King of Scots’ most secret councillors ’ arrived 
at the court to arrange a meeting between the 
sovereigns before Henry’s return to London. J 
The utmost caution was observed ; every person 
concerned in making arrangements Avas swoi’u to 
secrecy ;§ and, ‘although the matter was uu- 


* HaU. 

t Acts of the Trimj Cmmdlj 
voL vii. p. 245. 


X Henry YIII, to the Lord 
Chancellor ; State Pa])erSj voL i. 
p. 680. 

§ Ibid. 681. 
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certain, the interview was thought not unlikely Ch. 19. 
to take effect. Safe-conducts were pi'epared by 
the Lord Chancellor for the Scotch train, and September, 
were despatched in haste. The king proceeded to 
York; and at York, in the naiddle of September, 

James was expected to present himself. He was 
expected, and it may be supposed that he had 
really intended to come ; but the proposal had 
been urged upon him without the privity of 
a statesman whose influence was a fascination. Beton suc- 
At the critical moment Cardinal Beton discovered interferes, 
the scheme, and in an instant all was changed. 

The condition of Europe made the Scotch 
alliance more than ever necessary to France; and 
the cardinal, having successfully interposed for 
the moment, set off to the French court for 
instructions and help. A new phase of compli- 
cations was about to open, and the opportunity 
of injury was not yet to be taken from him. 

The intentions of France, and the connexion of 
Scotland with them, will be related in theh turn. 

For the present the story follows the king. 

The principal object of the northern progress 
had failed. In October, Henry came back to October. 
Hampton Court to find a fresh domestic calamity returns to 
preparing for him. Thirteen months had passed 
since his marriage with his present queen. The 
connexion had not been on the whole an unhappy 
one; and on the ist of November, a few days 
after his return from Yorkshire, ‘receiving his 
Maker, the king gave Him most hearty thanks 
for the good life he led and trusted to lead 
with her ; ’ and, also, he deshed the Bishop of 
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Lincoln, his ghostly father, to make like prayers 
and to give like thanks with him.’ * ‘ The whole 

realm, in respect of the virtues and good beha- 
viour which she showed outwardly, did her all 
honour accordingly.’^ Though other ti’ials might 
pursue Henry tiU his death, he believed himself 
secure of the attachment and uprightness of Cathe- 
rine Howard. The day after he had thus warmly 
expressed his confidence, a letter was brought to 
him from Cranmer, revealing a story of pro- 
fligacy necessary to be told, yet too hideous to 
dwell upon. I shall touch upon it but lightly, 
inasmuch as the entire body of evidence sur- 
vives in its voluminous offensiveness, and leaves 
no room for the most charitable inci’edulity to 
raise questions or suggest uncertainties. | 

During the king’s absence a gentleman named 
Lascelles § came to the archbishop and told him 
that his sister had been in the household of the 
Duchess of Norfolk, where the queen had been 
brought up ; that a short time previously he had 
advised her, on the plea of early acquaintance, to 
seek for a situation as maid of honour at the 
palace, and that she had replied that she would 
not take service under a mistress who, before her 
mari'iage, had disgraced herself. She was soiTy to 
speak in such terms of the king’s wife, but she 
mentioned the names of two gentlemen, one of 


among the Domestic in 

the State Paper Office, 

§ Perhaps the same person 
who had regretted Cromwell’s 
loss so deeply : see p. 106, 


A.cts oj the Frivy Council^ 
yoL vii. p. 352. 
t Ibid. 

J The evidence forms avolume 
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them her cousin, Francis Derham, the other a 
person called Mannock, on the establishment of 
the duchess, with whom her intimacy had been 
of the most unambiguous description.* The 
archbishop, perplexed and frightened, consulted 
the chancellor and Lord Hertford, the only 
members of the council remaining in London. 
They agreed that Lascelles’s story must be 
communicated to the king before any other step 
should be taken; and Cranmer, unable to sum- 
mon nerve to speak on so frightful a subject, 
waited till the close of the progress, and wrote 
to Henry at Hampton Court. 

The letter was received at first with utter 
incredulity. The king had seen nothing in his 
wife’s chax’acter to lend credibility to so odious 
a charge. He laid the account which the arch- 
bishop had sent, before such of his ministers as 
were in attendance ; but he declared emphatically 
his conviction that the queen was the object of a 
calumny. The story should be investigated, but 
with scrupulous secrecy, to protect her character 
from scandal. Lord Southampton was sent to 
London to see and examine the archbishop’s in- 
formant. 

Finding Lascelles adhere to his story, the earl 
cautioned him to be silent; and went down into 
Sussex, under pi'etcnce of joining a hunting 
party, in order to question the sister; while 
Mannock and Derham were in the meantime 
ai'rested, on the charge of having been concerned 
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* Acts oftlie jPrivy Council^ vol. vii. p. 353. 
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in an act of piracy in tlie Irish seas, and pi’ivatcly 
examined by Sir Thomas Wriotheslcy. Wriothes- 
ley, of all the ministers next to Gardiner and 
the Duke of N orfolk, was most interested in iindiu^ 
the queen to be innocent ; he had attached himself 
decidedly to the Anglican interest, and had taken a 
prominent part in promoting the divorce of Anne 
of Cleves. But the case admitted of no self- 
deception ; the inquiry resulted on both sides in 
the confirmation of the worst which Lascelles had 
stated. The two gentlemen confessed; and South- 
ampton returned with the miserable burden 
of his discoveries to the court. The king was 
overwhelmed ; some dreadful spirit pursued his 
married life, tainting it with infamy. The 
council were assembled, and he attempted to 
address them. But it was long before he could 
speak ; and his words, when they came at last, 
were choked with tears.* After a brief and 
miserable consultation, the Duke of Norfolk, 
Lord Sussex, the Lord Chancellor, and Cranmer 
were deputed to wait upon the queen, and hear 
what she could say in her defence. The 
wretched lady at first attempted a denial ; but 
from the questions which were put to her she 
discovered rapidly that too much was known ; and 
after a fit of hysterics, and encouraged by pro- 


* The Privy Council to Sir 
William Paget : Acts of the 
Privy Council, vol. vii. p. 352. 
My authorities for the general 
story are the Privy Council Pe- 
cords^ with the Appendix to the 
seventh volume; the printed 
letters upon the subject in the 
first volume of the State Paper's, 


the volume of Depositions in 
MS. in the State Paper Office, 
the Journals of the Iloxm of 
Lords, the Act of Attainder of 
Catherine Howard in the Statute 
Booh, and the Indictments against 
her paramours in the Baga de 
Secretis. 
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mises of forgiveness, which Cranmer brought to Ch. 19. 
her from the king on condition of a full con- 
fession, she acknowledged as much of her guilt as November, 
she saw that it was useless to disclaim. Foul as 
her behaviour had been before her marriage, 

Henry had as yet no reason to suppose that she 
had repeated her offences since she had been his 
queen. Though she had disgraced herself as a 
woman, and had cruelly injured him as her 
husband, she had, as far as he knew, committed no 
crime against the state, and he allowed the arch- 
bishop to quiet her alai-ms by a hope that her worst 
-punishment Avould be the exposure of her shame. 

But it usually happens in such cases that the 
first discovery is but the end of a clue which Frost ais- 
ravels out to unexpected issues. Seven or eight prove that 
of the queen’s ladies were examined, and it was cont^uear 
found that Francis Derham had been lately taken 
back into her service, and had been employed in 
a confidential office about her person; while a 
third court gallant, Thomas Culpeper, who had 
accompanied the progress, had been admitted to 
interviews at midnight in the queen’s private 
apartments. Her establishment had been sepa- 
rate from the king’s ; at each house at which 
they had stayed, cither she herself, or her chosen 
friend Lady Rochfort, studied the positions of 
the staircases and postern doors ; and the quarters 
assigned to her at Lincoln and Pomfret having a night in- 
offered especial conveniences, Culpeper had been PoSxcl! 
introduced to the queen’s room, Lady Rochfort 
keeping guard to prevent a surprise, and had ' 
remained with her in more than dubious privacy 

VOX; IV. K 
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from eleven o’clock at nigiit till throe iu the 
morning. 

No reasonable doubt could be entertained 
that the king had a second time suif(u-ed the 
■worst injury ■which a wife could inflict upon him ; 
that a second adultery, a second act of high 
treason, must be exposed and punished. 

The hand involuntarily pauses as it writes the 
words. In nine years two queens of England 
had been divorced: two had been unfaithful. A 
single misadventure of such a kind might have 
been explained by accident or by moral infirmity. 
For such a combination of disasters some com- 
mon cause must have existed, which may be or 
ought to be discoverable. The coarse hypo- 
thesis which has been generally offered of bru- 
tality and profligacy on the part of the king, if 
it could be maintained, would be but an imperfect 
interpretation; but, in fact, when we examine 
such details as remain to us of Henry’s rela- 
tions with women, we discover but few traces 
of the second of the supposed causes, and none 
whatever of the first. A single intrigue in his 
early years, ■with unsubstantiated rumours of' 
another, only heard of when there was an inte- 
rest in spreadiirg them, forms the whole case 
against him in the way of moral irregularity. 
For the three years that he was unmarried after 
the death of his third wife, we hear of no mis- 
tresses azid no intrigues. For six months he 
shared the bed of Anne of Cleves, and she re- 
mained a maiden; nor had he transferred his 
affections to any rival lady. The anxiety of his 
subjects, so far from being excited by his disposi- 
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tion to licentiousness, was rather lest his mar- 
riages should be uniformly unfruitful. The vigour 
of his youth was gone. His system was infirm 
and languid ; and whenever his wedded condition 
was alluded to by himself, by the Privy Council, 
or by parliament, it was spoken of rather as a 
matter politically of importance to the realm 
than of interest individually to the king himself. 
Again, his manner to his wives seems to have 
been no less kind than that of ordinary men. A 
few stern words to Anne Bole3m form the only 
approach to personal harshness recorded against 
him ; and his behaviour, when he first heard of 
the misconduct of Catherine Howard, was manly, 
honourable, and generous. 

Extraordinary circumstances, and the necessity 
of arriving at a just understanding of a remark- 
able man, must furnish my excuse for saying a few 
words upon a subject which I would gladly have 
avoided, and for calling in question one of the 
largest historical misconceptions which I believe 
has ever been formed. It is not easy to draw 
out in detail the evidence on which we form our 
opinion of character. We judge living men, not 
from single facts, but from a thousand trifles ; and 
sound estimates of historical persons arc pieced 
together from a general study of their actions, 
their writings, the description of friends and 
enemies, from those occasional allusions which 
we find scattered over contemporary correspon- 
dence, from materials which, in the instance of 
Henry VIII., consist of many thousand docu- 
ments. Out of so large a mass tolerable evidence 
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would be foi’thcom'mg of vicious tendencies, if 
vicious tendencies had existed. We rise from 
the laborious perusal with the conviction, rather, 
that the king’s disposition was naturally cold. 
The indolence and gaiety of early years gave 
way, when the complications of his life com- 
menced, to the sternness of a statesman engaged 
in incessant and arduous labours. He had no 
leisure, perhaps he had little inclination, to attend 
to the trifles out of which the cords of happy 
marriages are woVen. A queen was part of the 
state furniture, existing to be the mother of his 
children ; and children he rather desired otficially, 
than from any wish for them in themselves. 
Except in the single instance of Anne Bole3m, 
whom he evidently loved, he entered marriage as 
a duty, and a duty it soon became, even towards 
her; while, again, he combined with much re- 
finement and cultivation an absence of reserve on 
certain subjects, which is startling even in the 
midst of the plain speech of the sixteenth century. 
It was not that he was loose or careless in act or 
word ; but there was a businesslike habit of pro- 
ceeding about him which penetrated through all 
his words and actions, and may have made him 
as a husband one of the most intolerable that 
ever vexed and fretted the soul of woman. 

A small share of the misdemeanour of Cathe- 
rine Howard, however, can be laid to the chai-ge 
of the king. Every day brought to light some 
fresh scandal. It soon appeared that the old 
Duchess of Norfolk, Lord William Howard, the 
Countess of Bridgewater, and many other mem- 
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bers of the family, had been acquainted "with her 
misconduct as a girl, and had nevertheless per- 
mitted the marriage to go forward, and had even 
furthered and encouraged it. 

The misfortune was trebled in weight; and 
it was trebly necessary to act in the matter with 
entire openness, owing to so many questionable 
antecedents. No disgrace, however shameful, 
could be concealed. Circulars, detailed and ex- 
plicit, were sent to the foreign ambassadors, and 
to the English ministers in Paris, Brussels, and 
Spain. The writs went out for a parliament, 
to meet in January, and in the meantime, on 
the 1 2th of Novembei*, ‘His Majesty’s coun- 
cillors of all sorts, spiritual and temporal,’ were 
assembled, ‘ with the judges and learned men of 
the council,’ when ‘ the loi’d chancellor declared 
unto them the abominable demeanour of the 
queen, that the world might know that which 
had been hitherto done to have a just ground 
and foundation.’ * 

The offending lady hei'self was removed to 


* Friends of the queen had 
attempted to discover that she 
had been 'precontracted -with 
Derham,’ in which case she^ 
like Anne Boloyn, would never 
have been lawfully married to 
the kin{^; and might thus escape 
conviction for high treason. The 
king would not hear of the ex- 
cuse, or allow it to be mentioned, 
(h’anmor was directed to assem- 
ble the ladies and gentlemen of 
the royal household and tell 
them what had happened, ' fore- 


seeing always/ the council wrote 
to him, * that you make not men- 
tion of any precontract j but, 
omitting that, to set forth such 
matters as might engrieve and 
confound the misdemeanour, and, 
as truth doth indeed truly bear, 
declare and set forth the King’s 
Majesty’s goodness, most un- 
worthy to be troubled with any 
such mischance.’ — The Council 
to Oranmer : State Papers^ vol. i. 
p. 693. 
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Sion House, where she was confined to three 
rooms, and, with Lady Rochford, waited for the 
judgment of parliament upon her.* Derham and 
Culpeper were left to the ordinary course of jus- 
tice. On the ist of December they were tried in 
the Guildhall before a special commission. They 
pleaded guilty; and twelve days after they were 
hanged at Tyburn. In the world the king had 
many enemies, who of course made use of the 
opportunity of scandal ; but Francis, although on 
doubtful terms with England, sent a warm and 
generous message. ‘ He was sorry,’ he said, ‘ to 
hear of the displeasure and trouble which had 
been caused by the lewd and naughty demeanour 
of the queen ; ’ ‘ albeit, knowing his good brother 
to be a prince of prudence, vii'tue, and honour, 
he did require him to receive and shift off the said 
displeasures wisely, temperately, and like himself, 
not reputing his honour to rest in the lightness 
of a woman, but to thank God of all, comforting 
himself in God’s goodness.’ j" 


* Chappuys, ths Imperialist 
ambassador, wbomightbavebeen 
expected to be favourable to tbe 
queen, betrays no interest in her 
fate. Nor does be affect to be- 
lieve in tbe innocence of a person 
wbo fully admitted ber own guilt. 
‘ The queen,’ be wrote, on tbe 
29tb of January to Charles, ^is 
still at Syon, very cheerful and 
more plump and pretty than 
ever : she is as careful about her 
dress, she is as imperious and 
wdlful, as at tbe time when she 
was with tbe Icing ; notwith- 
standing that she expects to be 
put to death, that she confesses 
that she has well deserved it, 


and asks for no favour except 
that the execution shall be secret 
and not under tbe eyes of tbe 
world. Pei'baps, if tbe king 
does not mean to marry again, 
be may show mercy to her ; or 
if be find that be can divorce ber 
on tbe plea of adultery, be may 
take another thus. Tbe question, 
I am told, has been already de- 
bated among tbe learned theolo- 
gians, although, so far, tboro is 
no appearance that the king 
thinks of any further marriage 
or of any other woman.’ 

t State Papersj vol. i. p. 718. 
Sir William Paget’s account of 
a conversation with tbe Queen 
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Opening of Parliament. 

In England the feeling seems to have been un- 
mixed compassion for Henry ; and the meeting of 
parliament made an opportunity for the country to* 
offer him some compensation, by acknowledging 
in an emphatic manner their sense of his services, 
and showing him the affection with which his 
subjects regarded him. The scene at the ojoen- 
ing of the session was a very remarkable one, 
almost equally remarkable, whether we are to re- 
gard the emotion which was displayed as an ex- 
hibition of genuine feeling, or • as aiFected syco- 
phancy. When the commons had ansAvered to 
their names, and the lords were in their places, 
the king passed up the middle of the great cham- 
ber, and took his seat upon the throne. The 
chancellor then rose and spoke for an hour; and 
the clerks of the house, having been unable to 
take down his words, an epitome was supplied 
for insertion in the Journals. 

‘ King David,’ Lord Audeley said, ‘ when 


of Navarre allows liow necessary 
it was for Henry to have no con- 
cealment. ^ After she had used 
a long discourse/ he said, ^of 
sundry matters, she entered on 
purpose of the queen. And when 
1 had made a declaration to her 
of the whole matter, so far forth 
as I knew of it, she said, with 
solemn addition in many words, 
how well she was aiTectcd to- 
wards your Majesty ; that she 
was very sorry, as she knew the 
king her brother was, that your 
Majesty should be thus dis- 
quieted, and was nevertheless 
glad that she knew the truth of 
the matter at length, to the in- 


tent she might declare the same 
when time and place required j 
^ for,’ said she, ^ there hath been 
(and named the constable), and 
yet be (and named the cardinal, 
and the chancellor, who gaped 
to be a cardinal) in this court 
that be the gladdest of men in 
the world to deprave the King’s 
Majesty’s your master’s doings; 
and to toll you,’ quoth she, 
^franchoment, the king my bro- 
ther hath been too much abused 
with them, and so/ quoth she, ‘ I 
have told him not long ago.’ ’ — 
Papt to Henry VIII. : ibid. voL 
viii p. 636. 
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Hie Chancellor's Speech. 

Ch. 19. called to reign over Israel, sought not of the 
Lord either honour or riches; but he prayed, 

January, as it is Written in the Psalms, that God would 
grant him understanding, that he might keep 
Ms law. He asked for wisdom as the thing most 
necessary both for princes and people. In like 
manner, from the time when he came first to the 
throne of that country, his most sacred Majesty 
had sought of the Loi’d the same two things, 
understanding and wisdom.’ As the king’s 
name was mentioned, every peer rose from his 
seat and bowed.* The chancellor went on 
with a sketch of the reign to illustrate in how 
large measure these gifts had been bestowed 
upon him. He described the wars with which 
it had opened; the thirty years of quiet which 
had been enjoyed by England wLile Europe 
elsewhere was wasted with war ; the victory over 
the Goliath at Rome, whom Henry, like David, 
had smitten down with a sling and a stone — ^with 
the sling of his councillors and the stone of the 
Word of God. He touched upon the northern 
insurrection, which had threatened to become so 
dangerous, but had been composed almost with- 
out bloodshed. He pointed to the reduction of 
Ireland from a state of anarchy, and to the de- 


* In progressu orationis' quo- 
ties mentio obvenerat regise Ma- 
jestatis, id quod saepe accidit, 
illico ad imum omnes bumi tan- 
tum non prosternebant, quasi 
agnoscentes vera ease omnia quss 
diceret orator in laiidem prin- 
cipis simulque Deo optimo Max- 


imo gratias agentes qui tali rego 
hoc regnum tarn diu sustinuerit j 
communibiia denique votis ob- 
secrantes ut pro iinmensa ojus 
misericordia erga illam Iteinpub- 
licam in longa^vam astatem taleni 
principem producere dignaretur.’ 

— Zoj'ck Journah^ vol. i. p. 1 64.. % 
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Attitude of the Parliament. 

fences of the country, which was now secured 
from invasion. Much had been done, he said, but 
much remained to be done; and on them and 
on their assistance the king relied. Xew opinions 
in matters of religion were continually rising; 
it would be their duty to determine how much 
that was new should be received and adopted; 
how much that was effete should be laid aside. 
Justice, again, was ill administered. There were 
good laws ; but good laws, if ill observed, were 
worse than none ; and the measure was not even 
between the rich and the poor. Men in authority 
abused their powers ; farms continued to be en- 
grossed ; the price of provisions was raised by 
artificial monopolies ; the weak were oppressed, 
and were driven from their holdings : these were 
points ■which required attention and speedy re- 
medy. Yet, when all was said — when England 
as it was was compared with England as it had 
been — no king had yet reigned over her to whom 
she owed so large a debt of gratitude as to his 
present Majesty.* 

The lords and commons, as the chancellor 
concluded, again rose and bowed to the ground, 

‘ as if acknowledging the truth of his words, 
and giving thanks to Almighty God, who had 
allowed so great a prince so long to remain 
among them.’ The king descended from the 
throne, and left the house. Although no allu- 
sion had been made to the queen, her behaviour 
was the first subject which came under dis- 
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Prosecution of the Queen. 

cussion. In the first days of the session a hill 
of attainder was brought in against Catherine 
Howard and Lady Rochfort, and read a first 
time on the 21st of Januaiy. On the 28th, when, 
in the common course of business, it would have 
been proceeded with, the chancellor stopped its 
progress, and said that, in consideration of the 
rank of the queen, and that no pretences might 
be hereafter raised of precipitate or unfair deal- 
ing, precautions greater than usual must be ob- 
served. The facts had been proved; but it was 
possible that something might be urged in ex- 
tenuation of the crime, or at least in mitigation 
of punishment. The laws were just: the king 
was anxious, if possible, to show mercy. It would 
be well if the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke 
of Norfolk, and Lord Southampton should visit 
her in pifivate to hear if she could say anything 
to improve her case ; or at all events to bi-ing 
back a statement of some kind, no matter what, 
provided it was true.* 

It is clear, from what subsequently passed, 
that the chancellor was acting under directions 
from the king; and that the object was, if pos- 
sible, to prevent the completion of the attainder, 
and escape another execution. The peers at first 


* Lords Joumalsj yoI. i. p. 171. 
After the act was passed, the 
King again made an effort in the 
Queen’s favour. ^ The King, after 
the vote of Parliament in her 
condemnation, wishing to proceed 
more humanely and more ac- 
cording to forma of law, sent 
some of his cotmcil with a de- 


putation from the Houses to 
propose to her to come to th(^ 
Parliament chamber to defend 
herself. She refused, however ; 
she submitted hersedf to the 
King’s mercy and good pleasure, 
and confessed that she had de- 
served to die.’ — ChappuySj Feb. 
25, 1542. 
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acquiesced cordially; but as they bad been re- Ch. 19. 
sponsible for the ruarriage, so especially they 
resented its consequences ; the Privy Council 
held a meeting on Sunday : on Monday a reso- Monday, 
lution was passed in the upper house to wait E^oin-' 
upon the king with a request, or rather with a 
demand,* that the prosecution should be left to persevere, 
themselves and the commons. They would im- 
plore his Highness to consider, with his general 
good sense, the liability of all men to misfor- 
tune, to remember the impoi'tance of his life to 
the realm, and not permit his distress to prey 
upon his health. Finally, should the bill be passed 
after hearing the queen’s defence, they would de- 
sire him to spare himself the trouble of appear- 
ing in person to listen to the recitation of it ; 
and to convey his assent by letters patent under 
the great seal.f 

The commons, meanwhile, had petitioned for 
permission to discuss freely the history of the 
adultery, and from time to time to have access 
to his Majesty’s person, to submit their opinions 
to him. J The king had acquiesced ; but he had 
requested, in turn, that he might not be molested 
by visits from the whole house ; they must con- 
tent themselves with communicating with him 
through a deputation. When the peers carried 


* ^ Quoedam alia xainime con- 
tenmenda aorum animis occur- 
rerunt regiia itidem majeatati 
exponenda, aut potius a su^ 
Maj estate omnino fliagitanda/ — 
Lor'ds Joumcds^ ibid, 
t ^Ne nova tam flebilis bis- 


torioe at nefandi sceleris cona- 
memoratio si coram fiat jam bene 
sopitum dolorem renovet in 
animo Principifl .^ — Lords Jour-’ 
nds, vol. i. p. 171. 

% Ibid, p. 167. 
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their address to the palace, therefore, the con- 
mons, who were acting in concert, sent with 
them a number of members to endorse the sup- 
plication. The two parties were admitted sepa- 
rately. The king thanked them for their anxiety, 
and consented to what they proposed ; but 
before they returned, he called them together 
into his presence, and took the opportunity of 
suggesting that they were assembled neither for 
their own purposes nor for his, but for the inte- 
rests of the commonwealth. They must I’e- 
member that they were the representatives of the 
people : he desired that they would be more re- 
gular in their attendance, more diligent in dis- 
cussing the measures which might be laid before 
them ; and that in matters of difficulty the two 
houses should hold more frequent conferences.* 
He was anxious, perhaps, to forget his misfortune 
in the business of the state. The houses deter- 
mined that the issue of it should not long re- 


* ^Quos omnes simul prse- 
sentes sua Majestaa gravissiine 
admonuit^ ut maxima sit cura 
de bonis condendis legibus, de 
justa legum observatione, ut 
nemo arbitretur suam rem agi 
solam in parliamento aut sui 
commodi gratia se illuc vocari ; 
sed reipublicae negotium agi et 
unum(iuemq[ue patronum prse- 
stare debere absentia multitu- 
dinis. Quapropter oportet mag- 
nates et communes unanimes 
esse, saepius conyenire et colloq[ui 
de prsesentibus negotiis, de pro- 
positis statutis seu Billis ut 
vocant I alioqui futorum id (juod 


antebac usu venisse ssppenumero 
sua Majestas aiidivit et segro 
tulit, ut alii aliorum Billas reji- 
cerent tanquam inutiles omnino 
et incommodas reipublicoe ob 
hoc solum, quia rationes et fun- 
damenta hujusmodi Billarum 
neque per se ndrunt, neque hi 
qui rejiciunt dignentur sermones 
commiscere cum altera parte, ut 
omnes omnium rationes et sensus 
perspiciant, quo fieri posset ut 
multse bonm billse legis vigorem 
obtinerent, quse nunc frusti'a 
proponuntur / — Lords Journals^ 
yoL i. p. 172. 
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main in uncertainty. They could now dispose of Ch. 19. 
the queen in their own way. The attainder bill 
was read a second and third time on the 7th Febi^^y. 
and 8th of February. On the i ith the commons 
were invited to the upper house. The Duke of 
Suffolk, in the name of the committee who had 
waited upon Catherine, declared that she had The 
confessed the crime which she had committed fuifcoL 
against God, the King, and the English nation; ^ead™ the 
that she implored God’s forgiveness, and only and 
entreated that her faults might not be imputed passed, 
to her family. Lord Southampton added a few 
words, which are not preseiwed; the bill was de- 
clared to be passed, and the king’s signature was 
pi'oduced and attached.* 

Four days later the following letter was 
written by a gentleman in London to his brother 
at Calais. 

‘ According to my writing on Sunday last, I 
saw the queen and Lady Rochfort suffer within Monday, 
the Tower the day following; whose souls I The' death 
doubt not be with God, for they made the most tencH?’ 
godly and Christian end that ever was heard two weak 

^ , , ’women. 

tell of, I think, since the world’s creation, utter- 
ing their lively faith in the blood of Christ only; 
and with goodly words and steadfast counte- 
nances they desired all Christian people to take 
regard unto their worthy and just punishment 
with death for their offences against God hei- 
nously from their youth upwards in breaking 
all his commandments, and against the king’s 


* Lords Journals^ p. 176, 
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The Queen is Executed. 


Oh. 19. 


A.B. 1542. 
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royal Majesty very dangerously ; wliereforc, they 
being justly condemned, as they said, by the 
laws of the realm and parliament to die, required 
the people to take example at them for amend- 
ment of their ungodly lives, and gladly to obey 
the king in all things, for whose preservation 
they did heartily pray, and willed all people so 
to do, commending their souls to God, and ear- 
nestly calling for mercy upon Him, whom I be- 
seech to give us grace, with such faith, hope, and 
charity, at our departing out of this miserable 
world, to come to the fruition of his Godhead in 
joy everlasting.’ * 


* Otwell Johnson to his bro- 
ther John Johnson : ElliS; first 
series, vol.ii. p. 128. 

Ohappuys adds some par- 
ticulars. ^ The Queen, after some 
resistance, and 'W’ith some diffi- 
culty, was taken down the river 
to the Tower, preceded by a 
barge containing the Lord Privy 
Seal, several members of the 
council, and a number of servants. 
The Queen followed in a small 
close barge, with three or four 
men and as many women. The 
Duke of Suffolk came behind as 
a rear guard, in a large boat 
crowded with his retinue. 

^ When theyreached the Tower 
stairs, the lords disembarked 
first, and afterwards the Queen, 
in a dress of black velvet. The 
same forms of respect were 
shown to her as when she was 
on the throne. 

^Two days after, being Sunday 
'the 12th, in the evening, she 
was instructed to disburden her 
conscience j she was to die the 


following day. She desired that 
the block on which she was to be 
beheaded might be brought her, 
that she might loam how she was 
to place herself. This was done, 
and she made the experiment. 

^At seven o’clock the next 
morning, all the King’s council, 
except the Duke of Suffolk, who 
was indisposed, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, presented themselves at 
the Tower, with a nunibor of 
lords and gentlemen, amongst the 
rest being the Earl of Surrey, the 
Duke of Norfolk’s son and the 
Queen’s cousin. The Queen 
herself was shortly after behead- 
ed, in the same place where 
Anne Boleyn suffered. A cloth 
was thrown over the body, which 
was taken away by some ladies, 
and Lady liochfort was brought 
out, who seemed to be in a kind 
of frenzy till she died. Neither 
one nor the other said much 
except to confess their misdeeds, 
and to pray for the King’s wel- 
fare.’ 
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Symmetry of Misfortune, 

Thus was the symmetry complete. The 
king, professing to be acting upon principle 
alone, had divorced a Catholic princess to make 
way for a friend of the Reformation. The sense 
of duty had been real, but it had been tainted 
with private inclination; and he had been re- 
warded with dishonour. The Protestants had 
supported him, because they saw a triumph for 
their party iti a breach for any cause with the 
Papacy ; and they were disgraced in the shame- 
ful catastrophe Avith which the marriage which 
they had encouraged had closed. The tide had 
turned. It was now a Protestant princess who 
had been divorced ; and her place had been taken 
by a representative of a pai'ty who, if not Ro- 
manists, yet rivalled them in hatred of the Re- 
formers. Again there had been something of jus- 
tice in the king’s motives. Again there had been 
something Avhich Avas unsound. Again a great 
religious faction had endeavoured to serve their 
cause by paltering Avith equity ; and again the 
same ignominy overtook both prince and party. 
Of the work Avhich was done in both movements 
the good remained, the corrupt perished. The 
high purposes of Providence were not permitted 
to be disfigured with impunity by the inter- 
mixture of Avorldly intrigues ; and a signal and 
tremendous retaliation, perhaps greater than the 
measure of the offence, followed on the I'ash- 
ness which dared to serve Heaven with impure 
instrmnents. 

But the retribution was now over. Once 
more the king ventured into marriage. Cathe- 
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Act against Witchcraft. 

Cn. 19. rine, widow of Lord Latimer, Ms last choice, 
was selected, not in the interest of politics or re- 
F^ruwy. ligion, hut by his own personal judgment; and 
The ting’s tMs time he found the peace which he desired. 
ri^e™^'th The number of Ms children, indeed, had been 
fortTOM completed ; neither son nor daughter was to in- 
crease further the family of the Tudors. The 
last of the race had been already long in the 
world. But he had chosen at least an honourable 
and prudent companion ; and this forlorn chapter 
of Henry’s life may be considered as closed. We 
turn gladly its last page, and pass to the out- 
ward business of life, where nature had better 
qualified him to play his part successfully. 

In spite of his exhortation to the houses, and 
■ the hints in the speech at the opening, the re- 
mainder of the session was not distinguished by 
any very serious measures. An act against witch- 
craft is noticeable, as illustrating the intellectual 
condition of the time. 

Act against By the 8th of the 33rd of Hemy VIIL it 

crafts, sor- was enacted that ‘whereas divers and sundry 
Sant”'^ persons unlawfully have devised and practised 
ments. invocations and conjurations of spii'its, pretending 
by such means to understand and get knowledge 
for their own lucre, in what places treasures of 
gold or silver should or might be found or had 
in the earth or other secret places ; and also 
have used and occupied witchcrafts, enchant- 
ments, and sorceries, to the destruction of their 
neighbour’s persons and goods ; and for the exe- 
cution of the said false devices and practices have 
made or caused to be made divers images and 
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Act against Witchcraft. 

pictures of men, women, children, angels or Oh. 19. 
devils, beasts or fowls ; and also have made 

^ A.D. I 542. 

crowns, sceptres, swords, rings, glasses, and other March, 
things, and giving faith, and credit to such fan- 
tastical practices, have digged up and pulled 
down an infinite number of crosses within this 
realm, and taken upon them to declare and tell 
where things lost or stolen should be become; 
which things cannot be used and exercised, but 
to the great offence of God’s law, hurt and 
damage of the king’s subjects, and loss of the 
souls of such offendei’s, to the great dishonour of 
God, infamy and disquietness of the realm : for 
reformation thereof, if any person or persons use, 
practise, or exercise any invocation or conjura- 
tion of spirits, witchcrafts or sorceries, to the in- 
tent to get or find money or treasure, or to waste, 
consume, or destroy any pei'son in his body, 
members, or goods, or to provoke any person to 
unlawful love; or by occasion or colour of such LovepHi- 
things, or any of them, or for despite of Christ., Sacrilege, 
or for lucre or money, dig up or pull down any 
cross or crosses, or by such invocations take upon 
them to declare where goods stolen should be- 
come, every such offence shall be considered fe- 
lony ; and every such offender shall suffer death 
as a felon, without benefit of clei-gy.’ * 


* 33 Henry VHL cap. 8. 
Mucli of the monastic plate was 
huried or concealed in the ruins 
of the religious houses at the 
time of the dissolution, and as 
the conjurors and treasure finders 
were often monks, we may he- 

VOL. IV. 


lieve that their arts were not 
always inefiectual. But the en- 
suing singular confession shows 
into what high quarters the 
superstitions detailed in the sta- 
tute had spread. It is taken 
from an MS. in the Rolls Mo'uso^ 

L 
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Oh. 19. Another statute throws additional light on 
^ ^ the difficulty of dealing with the sanctuaries. 
March. "When the number was restricted, Manchester, 

Misoellmiems, second series, p. were departed from tlie Dulfc’s 
64^ and was addressed by a Be- Grace, tlie said Wright said imto 
nedictine monk to Wolsey. me in this wise, ‘ Sir William, 
^ And where your most noble ye be well advised that I shewed 
Grace here of late was informed you a while ago that I heard 
of certain things by the Duke’s say my Lord’s Grace here wtis 
Grace of Norfolk as touching sore vexed with the spirit by the 
your Grace and him, I faithfully enchantment of the Lord Lo- 
ascertain your noble Grace, as I gate’s Grace j and so it is that I 
shall answer to God and avoid have enformed the Duke’s Grace 
your lordship’s high displeasure, of the same, and also have borne 
that the truth thereof is as here- him in hand that you, by reason 
after followeth : that is to say, of the cunning that you hav<^, 
one Wright, servant to the said had and would do him much 
duke, at a certain season shewed good tlierein. Wherefore my 
me that the Duko’s Grace Ms council and arede shall be this : 
master was sore vexed with a the Duke’s Grace favoureth you 
spirit by the enchantment of well, and now the time is com© 
your Grace. To the which I that you may exalt yourself, and 
made answer that his comma- greatly further your brother and 
nication might be left, for it was me also. Wherefore you must 
too high a matter to meddle needs feign something as you 
withal. Whereupon the said can do right well, that you have 
Wright went unto the Duke’s done his Grace good in the avoid- 
Grace, and shewed him things to ing of the same spirit.’ And 
me unknown ; upon the which then came my brother unto me, 
information of Wrightthe Duke’s at the request of the said Wright, 
Grace caused me to be sent for j which in like wise instanced 1110 
and at such time as I was before to the same. And then I made 
his Grace I required his Grace answer to them that I never 
to shew me what his pleasure knew no such thing, nor could 
was j and he said, I knew well not tell what answer I should 
myself ; and 1 answered, ^ Nay.’ make : and then they besought 
Then he demanded Wright, whe- mo to feign and say something 
ther he had shewed mo anything what I thought best. And so 
or nay,' and he answered, he I, sore blinded with covetise, 
durst not, for because his Grace thinking to have promotion and 
gave so strait commandment to favour of the said duke, said and 
the contrary. And so then was feigned xinto him at such time 
I directed to the said Wright as he sent for me again and gave 
unto the next day, that he should me thanks, that I had forged an 
shew me the intention of the image of wax to his similitude, 
Duke’s Grace ; and so when we and the same saneiiiied ; but 
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wHch even then was celebrated for its woollen Ch. 19. 
cloths and linen fabrics, was one of the favoured 
places which retained its privilege, and had, in March, 
consequence, been converted into a paradise of 
thieves. Goods were stolen, country houses ter of the 
were broken open, trade was destroyed. The ofitspri- 
Irish flax growers, who had been in the habit of Tsanetu-* 
supplying the raw material upon credit, would “y- 
furnish it no longer from the losses which they 
had sustained, and the inhabitants, half ruined, 
implored the legislature to relieve them from 
their undesirable distinction. The request was 
granted, but the obstinacy of the superstition 
made the relief of Manchester possible only at 
the expense of Chester, to which the sanctuary 
men were transferred. Even with such an 
evidence before the world of the working of the 


wliethor it did liitn any good for 
his sickness or nay, I could not 
toll. Whereupon the said duke 
desired that I should go about 
to know whether the Lord Oar- 
dinahs Grace had a spirit, and I 
shewed him that I could not 
skill thereof. And then he 
aslced whether I ever heard that I 
your Grace had any spirit or 
nay. And I said, I never knew 
no such thing, but I heard it 
spoken that Obcryon would not 
speak at such time as he was 
raised by the parson of Losing- 
ham, Sir John Leister, and others, 
because he was enchanted to the 
Lord CardinaVs Grace. The 
which duke then said that, if 
I would take pains therein, he 
would appoint me to a cunning 
man named Doctor Wilson. And 


so the said Doctor Wilson was 
sent for. And when the Duke’s 
Grace and he were together, they 
came and examined me j and 
when I had knowledged to them 
all the premises, then the Duke’s 
Grace commanded me that I 
should write all things j and so 
I did. And that done, he com- 
mended me to your noble Grace j 
without that over I heard of any 
such thing concerning the Duke’s 
Grace but only of th e s al d W right j 
and without that ever I made 
or can sldll of any such causes ; 
Wherefore, considering the great 
folly which hath rested in me, I 
humbly beseech your good Grace 
to be good and gracious lord 
unto me, and to take me to your 
mercy.’ 


n 2 
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Question of Privilege. 

system, it was not yet ■within the power of par- 
liament to abolish it for ever.* 

But the most important event which dis- 
tinguished the concluding weeks of the session 
was a question of privilege. 

George Ferrars, lately elected member for 
Plymouth, had become a security for a debt 
owing by a Mr. Weldon of Salisbury to a man 
named White. Weldon failing to produce the 
money at the time appointed. White brought an 
action against Ferrars, and, obtaining a judg- 
ment, -demanded his arrest. The immunities of 
members of parliament were insisted on by them- 
selves, but as yet were imperfectly acknowledged 
by the municipal authorities. The Plymouth 
burgess was taken by the officers of the city of 
London, and imprisoned in the Compter. Sir 
Thomas Moyle, the speaker, laid the matter 
before the House of Commons; the House, in- 
dignant and unanimous, sent the sergeant-at- 
arms into the City to require the immediate 
release of the prisoner. But within the liberties 
of the city of London it was declared loudly that 
no extraneous officials had right or jurisdiction. 
The clerk of the Compter refused to receive the 
order. High words were exchanged; and words 
were followed quickly by blows. The officers of 
the prison attempted to expel the sergeant. The 
sergeant defended himself with the mace ; and in 
the scuffle the ‘ cro'wn ’ was struck away. Hear- 
ing of the disturbance, the sheriffs hastened to 


33 Henry VIII. cap, 15. 
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the scene, with the City constables; but their 
sympathies were naturally municipal. The guard 
of the house were driven off the field, and the 
sergeant-at-arms returned to Westminster to 
communicate his failure. 

The commons were in full session, waiting 
for the appearance of their officers. On learning 
what had passed, they repaired in a body to the 
House of Lords, to lay their complaint before the 
judges. It was a case of contempt, and ‘a very 
great one.’ The judges decided, without hesita- 
tion, that the arrest was illegal; and although 
the chancellor proposed to soften the difficulty 
by granting a writ for the person of Ferrars, the 
commons would not hear of a compromise. 
They would have him out by their OAvn authority 
— ‘ by show of the mace; ’ and the law, it was 
admitted, would bear them out ; they might in- 
flict, at their discretion, whatever punishment 
they pleased on the municipals of the City. The 
sergeant-at-arms was sent again to the prison; 
and this time the sheriffs, who were alarmed at 
what they had done, gave way. Ferrars was set 
at liberty; and the sheriffs themselves were 
ordered to appear at eight o’clock the following 
morning at the bar of the House of Commons, 
bi’inging with them the clerk of the Compter 
and his servants, with the creditor at whose suit 
the arrest had been made. 

The City was afraid to resist. The offending 
parties appeared at the hour prescribed, and the 
speaker charged them with a misdemeanour, and 
required them to answer for their behaviour on 


Ch. 19. 


A.D. 1542, 
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Case of Ferrars. 

Ch. 19. the spot, without the assistance of counsel. The 
^ ^ recorder, Sir Roger Cholmondley, interposed, hut 
March zi. was Ordered to he silent ; and finally, the sheriffs 
and the creditor White were sent to the Tower, 
the clerk of the prison to a place expressively 
called ‘Little Ease,’ and five of the constables 
who had taken part in the attack upon the ser- 
geant, to Newgate. For three days they were 
left to consider themselves, and were then, ‘at 
March 30. the humble entreaty of the mayor,’ set at liberty. 

Meantime, the question was raised in the 
house of the original debt. The commons were 
contented with asserting their privileges, and did 
not desire to press them into injustice; and the 
person of Eeri’ars having been once taken in 
execution, and released by Parliament, he was 
not any more legally answerable, and the creditor 
was Avithout remedy, either against him or against 
his principal, Weldon. This intricate point was 
discussed for nine or ten days; at the end of 
which it was decided that the claim should be 
Provision revived by act of parliament against the original 
paS^ent debtor. A further pi’oposal, that Ferrars, after 
for the re- dissolutiou, might again be held to his secu- 
the debt, pity, was negatived by a majoi’ity of fourteen. 

So far the commons had acted on their own 
authority ; and the Long Parliament, in the zenith 
of its glory, could not have been more absolute or 
peremptory. The king must have been aware of the 
transaction, for Ferrars was one of his household.* 
He had not interfered, howevei', and pretended 
to no jurisdietion in a question which was purely 

* Acts of the Privy Council, vol. vii. p. 332. 
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parliamentary. Now that the field was won, a Oh. 19. 
formal communication was made by the lower 

A.I>. I 542-. 

house of their conduct, and the king expressed Apni. 
his emphatic approbation of every step which The com- 
they had taken. The creditor, he said, had been municate 
properly punished for his presumption. It was ^ the 
not necessary, nevertheless, that he should lose 
his debt ; and he commended the equity of the of it. 
resolution which enabled him to recover it. On 


the general point of immunity from arrest, and of 
the position of the House of Commons under the 
constitution, he added these remarkable words : — 
‘ I understand that you, not only for your 
own persons, but also for your necessary servants, 
even to your cooks and housekeepers, enjoy the 
said privilege ; insomuch as my Lord Chancellor 
here present hath informed us that he, being 
speaker of the parliament, the cook of the Temple 
was arrested in London, and in execution upon a 
statute of the staple ; and for so much as the 
said cook during all the parliament served the 
speaker in that office, he was taken out of execu- 
tion by privilege of paadiament. And further, 
we be informed by our judges that we at no time 
stand so highly in our estate royal as in the time 
of the parliament, wherein we as head and you 
as members are conjoined and knit together in 
one body politic, so as whatsoever offence or 
injury during that time is offered to the meanest 
member of the house, is to be judged as done 


against our person and the whole court of par- pariia- 
liament ; which prerogative of the court is so ^p“emo* 
great, as all acts and processes coming out of any ™ 
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152 Condition of England. 

inferior courts must for tlie time cease, and give 
place to the highest.’* 

The despotism of Henry was splendidly veiled 
when he could applaud so resolved an assertion 
of the liberties of the House of Commons, and 
could acknowledge that any portion of his own 
power was dependent on their presence and 
their aid. 

From domestic incidents, intricate in them- 
selves, and more intricate from the imperfect 
light in which we see them, the story now turns 
to a series of events brought complete before the 
eye in a steady stream of information,, where the 
last years of this perplexed and stormy reign 
will appear in fairer colours. England at home, 
and viewed from the inner side, was full of pas- 
sion, confusion, and uncertainty ; the Church 
anchorage no longer tenable in the change of 
wind, and the new anchorage in the Bible as yet 
partially discovered and imperfectly sounded. 
But she reserved her weakness for her own 
eyes. The inhabitants of but a part of a small 
island provoked the envy of the world by their 
wealth, and the jealousy of the world by their 
freedom from the scourge of war, which, lacerat- 
ing all other nations, left them alone unscathed. 
Torn as they were by dissensions, they appeared 
an easy and a tempting prey; but when the 
cloud gathered to overwhelm them, it displayed, 
on its rising, not a prostrate victim appealing for 
mercy, but a proud and powerful people asserting 


* The authority throughoutfor professes to have taken pains to 
this story is Holinshed; who learn the exact details. 
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over sea and land their lordly pre-eminence, and, Oh. 19. 
in the bitter -words of Pole, ‘ shaking their drawn 
swords in the face of all opponents.’ ^ ^ 

It was not from traditionary policy, or the 
indulgence of petulant humour, that the govern- 
ment of Paris were so eager to prevent a union 
between Henry and James of Scotland. Francis, Francis, 
disappointed once more of Milan, was determined a war wSh 
upon war, and weary of the change of partners peTO,”me- 
among the European powers, so often tried, so 
barren of results, had resolved at last upon intro- 'withSoiy- 
ducing a fresh player upon the stage. The King 
of England would encourage his ambition only 
on condition of his parting from the Papacy. 

But fleets might issue from the Dardanelles 
which would sweep the Spanish galleys from the 
Mediterranean; and Barbarossa would be con- 
tented with the sport of the game and the plea- 
sure of the spoil. Hundreds of thousands of the 
Moslem would pour themselves into Hungary, The Turks 
desiring nothing but to gratify their hatred of ’ exacting 
Christianity, and to plant the crescent on the ^“®the 
towers of Vienna. To the fils aim de I’Fglise it English, 
was nothing that Germany should be wasted by 
barbarians, if Northern Italy could be secured as 
a province of France. To the Father of Chris- 
, tendom, irritated by the languid zeal of the Em- 
peror, a Turkish conquest appeared a slighter 
evil than the success of heresy. Three times 
Charles had disappointed his darling pi'oject 
upon England. He had allowed the Pilgrims of 
Grace to recant their oath or die on the scaffold ; 
the Marquis of Exeter had perished in a vain 
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Ch. 19. dependence upon him; the Conference of Paris 
had passed away and borne no fruit; and now, 
under his eyes and with his sanction, the Diet of 
Ratisbon had closed with the virtual triumph of 
Jiiiy- the Protestants. The edicts of persecution were 
suspended. Hopes had been held out in spite of 
the entreaties of Cardinal Contarini, that if the 
general council, so often talked of, was delayed 
longer, the disputes in Germany might be settled 
by the Germans themselves.* Though he still 
laboured at intervals in the old work of recon- 
ciliation, each day he saw his hopes of success 
And win grow less ; and if compelled to choose between 
approved*' the two, Francis, even encumbered with a dubious 
Pa^4'- now promised better in the eyes of the 

passionate Paul than the Emperor. 

Yet, again, if Francis took the field, with the 
Turk for his right arm, and countenanced in so 
audacious an innovation by the Papacy, the Em- 
in which peror would be thrown upon England. England, 
may beT in its present humour, would meet him half-way, 
and the pension and the frontier quarrels might 
Pranceand then lead to a collision. It was necessary to be 

Jhngland, ... 

prepared for so dangerous a possibility, and there- 
fore, at all hazards, the friends of France must 
And the Continue to be strengthened at Edinburgh, and 
ofScotia'nd James must be prevented from falling under his 
therefore ''iiicle’s influence. Beton had succeeded in prc- 
seeured. venting the York meeting. He crossed in Sep- 
tember to the Continent, to consult with the 
French ministers, and afterwards with the Pope,f 


* Slpjdak, voL ii. pp. 140, 141. 
t ^ate Paper Sj vol. viii. p. 609. 
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and the King of Scotland was left during his 
absence under the tutelage of Mary of Guise. 
Once more, in the cardinal’s absence, Kii’kaldy 
made an effort to recover the ascendency, and in 
the winter the interview was for a last time sug- 
gested.* ‘ But the clergy of Scotland,’ says Knox, 

‘ promised the king mountains of gold, as Satan 
their father did to Christ Jesus if He would 
worship him. Rather they would have gone to 
hell or he should have met King Henry, for then 
they thought, Farewell, our kingdom ! Farewell, 
thought the cardinal, his credit and glory in 
France.’f 

The fortunes of Europe were still hanging in 
uncertainty, and Francis was feeling his way 
towards an outbreak, when the Marquis de Guasto, 
the Imperial commander-in-chief in Milan, caught 
two French emissaries on their I’oad to Con- 
stantinople X with dispatches. There was still 
peace with France ; but the nature of the mission 
was palpable, and, careless of their privileges as 
ambassadors, De Guasto put them to death as 
traitors against the peace of Christendom. A 
third messenger soon after shared the same fate ; 
and at the same time came the news of the defeat 
of the army of Ferdinand by the Turks in 
Hungary. The Emperor, determined to make 
a great effoi't to save Europe from the danger 
which threatened it, had sent his brother to 
recover Buda, while he himself was pi’epkring an 

* State Papers, voL v. pp. 195-aoz. 
i* Knox’s History of the Peformaiion in Sootlmd, p. 26, 

J State Papo's, yol. 7 iii. pp. 595-^06. 
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Oh. 19. expedition into Africa. The plague had broken 
out among the German troops before the fortress 

A.B. 1541. ^ ^ 

September, could be taken. They attempted to retreat 
across the Danube into Pesth ; but the operation 
■was a critical one, and before it -was half accom- 
plished they were attacked by an overwhelming 
foi’ce. Those who were left beyond the river 
were cut in pieces on the spot; the remainder 
fled in panic, leaving their artillery, their military 
chests, and stores. The Turks passed the Danube 
in pursuit, seized Pesth, and hung in the rear 
of the retreating army till the remnant were 
sheltered in Vienna. Twenty thousand men were 
reported to have been killed, and the whole of 
Hungary was lost.* 

The defeat was a "nctory for France. It was 
followed by another yet more considerable. 
Algiers, since the capture of Tunis, had become 
the stronghold of the Mediterranean pirates, and 
the head-quarters of the Sultan’s corsair-admiral, 

TbeEm- Barbarossa. If Algiers could be destroyed it 

per or pro- ^ 

poses to would compensate in some measure for the 

Algiers, disasters in Hungary, and might at least prevent 
the dominancy of a Turko-gallic fleet in the 
Mediterranean in the ensuing summer. The 


* ^ There remained of twenty- 
five thousand footmen of Fer- 
dinand’s but five thousand, all 
his artillery lost; quick there 
was taken six hundred, most 
part of them gentlemen, which 
being brought afore the Turk, 
he caused them to be headed, 
whereat all the noblemen of his 
host took great displeasure, say- 


ing that he should have ran- 
somed them as the custom of 
the war is to do. The Turk 
then being angry with them, said 
these words, ^ See how those dogs 
be now come witty. ^ ’ — Howard 
to Henry VIIL : Siate Papers, 
vol. viii. p. 614; and see Ileideck 
to Henry VIII, ; ibid, p, 6x5. 
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season was late. It was not till October that Ch. 19. 

Charles was able to sail ; but he gathered con- 

fidence from his success six years before in a October, 

similar expedition ; and if the attempt was 

imprudent, it was also necessary. The force 
which had been collected seemed adequate to 
overbear all anticipated opposition. A hundred 
and fifty armed vessels, with as many transports, 
carried an army of twenty thousand infantry 
and two thousand horse. 

A landing was effected, not without difficulty, He lands 
at some distance fi'om the town. The troops 
were on shore, the stores were still in the trans- 
ports, when, on the second night after their 
arrival, a hurricane arose so desperately violent, 
that before morning the wrecks of half the fleet his fleet is 
were strewed along the beach, and the Arabs sto™^ 
were murdering the crews. The remainder had 
cut their cables and escaped destruction, but were is rained, 
driven into an anchorage three days’ march from 
the unprovided army. Charles had no alternative 
but to follow them. In a hostile countiy, with- 
out food, and surrounded by swarms of light- 
armed Moorish cavalry, who made foraging 
parties impossible, and ran their lances through 
every weary loiterer who dropped behind the 
ranks, he secured the retreat of a fraction of his 
followers, and in December he was again in 
Spain, crippled by the expense of the fruitless 
effort, and weakened even more by the moral 
effects of his misfortune. 

Francis, on the receipt of the happy intelli- 
gence, was more than ever satisfied that he might 


f 
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Surprise of Mar ano. 


venture on the plunge, and dare the world’s 
opinion to make allies of so fortunate auxiliaries. 
In spite of De Guasto, he had established safe 
communication with Constantinople. In the 
beginning of January Sir William Paget wrote 
from Paris that he was raising money and 
hastening his preparations for war ; * and on the 
24th of the same month there came intelligence 
of an event in the Adriatic significant of an im- 
mediate explosion. ‘ It may hke your Majesty,’ 
Paget again informed the king, ‘ to understand 
that in Friola, a province of Italy, not far from 
Venice, there is a haven town called Maran, f 
which standeth in the heart of the province, and 
is an entry into all places in Italy, and a way 
also into Almayn. The town is impregnable but 
by treason. In the haven may float three or 
four hundred galleys. Which town was some 
time the Venetians’, and since by practice hath 
come to the Emperor’s hands, who, after he had 
brought it to such a force and strength, gave it 
to his brother King Ferdinand. The French 
king hath a servant in Friola, a gentleman of the 
best house in that country, called Signor Ger- 
manico, who, with another captain called Tur- 
chetto, the 12th day of this present month, 
having intelligence with some of the same town. 


* ^ They look immediately here 
for war, and (as I am informed of 
a credible person) it shall be begun 
suddenly and in sundry places, 
in Flanders, in Navarre, and 
Italy, which, the French king 
saith, he counteth his own, and 
to have the Bishop of Eome at 


least neuter. lie amasseth 
great sums of money. All ar- 
mourers and furbishers work day 
and night. The appearance of 
war is great.’ — Paget to Henry 
VIII. : State Puf>ersj vol. viii. 

p. 648. 

t Marano, near Trieste. 
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came into the haven with certain vessels charged Oh. 19. 
with wood and coals above, and having under- 

^ A.D. 1 542-. 

neath three hundred men bestowed. The next Januaiy. 
day after, at twelve o’clock at noon, by means of a party of 
them in the town, they entered the castle, and SrsTeUe 
killed the captain and eighteen soldiers which offer it 
were within with him, and by-and-by the town Precis, 
yielded unto them ; wherein they have abatred 
King Ferdinand’s arms, and set up the French 
king’s arms, displaying banners with white 
crosses, and have sent hither to the French king 
one called Spagnoletto, with letters signifying 
unto him that the town is at his commandment. 

This Spagnoletto arrived here upon Saturday at 
night ; and upon Sunday, after dinnex’, the French 
king sent for the emperor’s ambassador, for the 
ambassador of Venice, and the Bishop of Kome’s 
ambassador, and, calling them together, said he 
had received letters from Turchetto signifying 
this enterprise, and that they within the town 
were contented to surrender the town unto him ; 
so he would certify them of his contentation 
therein before a certain day, and that otherwise 
they would surrender the town to the Grand 
Signor. And then the French king excused 
himselfj px’otosting it was done without his 
knowledge, and that he was soriy therefor. 
Nevertheless, the case standing thus, he desired 
their advice, whether he should take it or no, or 
else suffer them to give it to the Grand Signor. 

The ambassadors of Venice and Eome said it 
w^ei’e better that his Highness took it. The 
Emperor’s ambassador answered that he should 
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do well first to hang him that brought the letter, 
and then to do what he could to hang them that 
took the town like thieves, and to cause the same 
to be restored to the right owners. Toutbeau^ 
M. VAmbassadeur ! quotes the king. I may not 
kill ambassadors as your master doth ; and as for 
hanging them that be in the town, I should 
reguerdon them web. for the service they intended 
to do me.’* 

Francis solved the difficulty by sending five 
hundred men into Marano for a garrison. His 
hostile intentions were thus revealed beyond a 
doubt, and to appearance every advantage was on 
his side. The Emperor, in his present condition, 
would be little able to send help into Lom- 
bardy, if attacked simultaneously in Spain and 
the Low Countries. ’ The Venetians were on 
the side of the French. On the i ith of March 
an Italian renegade, the Capitan Pollino, came 
from Constantinople to Paris, with presents, 
and with a message from Solyman, that when 
summer came he would enter Germany with two 
hundred thousand men, and a fleet of four hun- 
dred sail should pass the Dardanelles.! The 
messenger, on his way, passed through Venice, 
and the Imperial ambassador required the council, 
in his master’s name, to arrest him. But at the 
moment, the pleasure of Francis was of more 
importance to the Signory than the fear of the 
Emperor. Pollino walked insolently into the 
senate house. He called the ambassador a traitor 


* Paget to Henry VIII. : State Pccpo’Sj vol. viii. p. 655. 
t Ibid. p. 673. 
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in the face of the assembly, and passed on upon 
his way. Charles, so lately the dictator of 
Europe, would find himself attacked by a coali- 
tion which threatened to be irresistible, and 
unless Henry would assist him, he in his turn 
would be left withoxxt an ally. 

And to Heniy he looked, without doubt, most 
anxiously, as Hemy looked to him. But the 
King of England was publicly excommunicated, 
banned, and cut off from the Church ; and 
Chaides was, or wished to be, a pious Catholic. 
He might relinquish active enmity, he might 
cast on Ci’omwell the blame of the past, but he 
hesitated at a positive alliance which, possibly, 
might compromise his orthodoxy, and necessarily 
would bring the Papial censures into contempt. 
He felt his way, as he had done before, to win 
back the erring sheep to the fold. He under- 
took to bring about a reconciliation without 
compi’omising Hemy’s consistency. Ide even 
promised that the Pope himself should sue for 
it.* This, however, being decisively and for 
ever impossible, the Emperor for the moment 
hxxng back;f and Henry, to whom the alliance 


* So at least it was TDolieved 
in Paris. ^ We know/ quoth the 
Admiral do Jiryon, Miow the 
Emperor ofFerfith your luaHtcr to 
accord him with the Pope with- 
out breach of his honour, and 
that it shall be at the Pope’s suit.’ 
---Pagot to Henry VIIL : Buk- 
net’b CoUeetanm, p. 508. 

t ‘Your master ho will not 
join/ the admix'al said to Paget, 

^ unliiRs he will return again to 

VOL. XV. M 


the Pope, for so his nimtio told 
the chancellor (Poyet), and the 
chancellor told the Queen of 
Navarre, who fell out with him 
upon occasion of that conference. 
She told him he was ill enough 
before, but now, since he had 
gotten the mark of the boast, for 
so she called it because he was 
lately made a priest, ho was 
worse and worse.’ — Paget to 
Ilonry VIII. : ibid. 
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of eithei’ of the rival powers was almost equally 
welcome, almost equally indiiferent, whose only 
object was to take advantage of the shifting 
gales to navigate his own vessel securely, listened, 
so long as they were offered, to counter overtures 
from France. The French court was divided into 
two factions, one of them the TJltramontanists, 
the party of the Constable Montmorency, the 
Chancellor, and the Guises, hating England and 
the Eeformation, inclined to the Pope, and op- 
posed to the war with the Empire *, the other 
the party of the Admiral de Bryon, the Queen of 
Navarre, and the Duchess d^'Estampes, who were 
more than inchning to Protestantism, and would 
have had Francis follow the example of Hemy, 
and declare the independence of the Gallican 
Church. Francis alternately gave his ear to 
one set of advisers or the othei*, as suited his 
convenience, reserving his own opinions and 
playing upon theirs. He used the Catholics to 
keep England separate from Scotland, to protect 
Romanist refugees, to shuffle over his debts, to 
‘ engrieve ’ the petty differences at Calais ; but the 
Catholics discouraged his designs on Milan, and 
therefore it was necessary to goad them forwai’d 
with dread of a worse evil than a breach with 
Charles ; and their liberal opponents were per- 
mitted to suggest to Henry a marriage between 
the Lady Mary and the Duke of Orleans. 

When a scheme beai's no fruit we can but 
conjecture whether fruit was seriously expected 
from it : yet, the proposals for this marriage 
were laid out with a show of serious intentions ; 
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the conditions were discussed ; the English 
Privy Council applied to the king to learn 
whether the separation of France from the See 
of Rome was to be insisted upon ; * the Admiral 
of France held out more than hopes that, although 
not to be demanded as a preliminary, it would 
follow as a consequence, f As befoi’e, when the 
Spanish treaty was in contemplation, there was 
a provision that Mary’s illegitimacy should be 
corrected by act of parliament. J The only point 
remaining to be settled, it seemed, was the dowry, 
and here no great difficulty was anticipated. But 
the shadowy nature of the prospect disclosed 
itself when the French ambassador communicated 
the expectation of his government on the point 
of money. It was nothing more than a relin- 
quishment of the entire arrears which were owing 
to England, and a transfer of the two pensions 
as a marriage portion to the Duke of Orleans. 

Seeing that the sum so quietly asked for 
amounted to a million crowns, the pension to a 


* ^To know from his High- 
ness whether his Highness’s 
commissioners shall press the 
amhaHsador to hind the king Ida 
master to relinquish wholly the 
Bishop of Borne, or that he shall 
not meddle with the said Bishop 
in anything concerning the treaty 
of this marriage.’ — Privy Coun- 
cil Memoranda : Molk 'Jlotm 
MS. 

t Paget saying to him that 
England never would return to 
the Pope — virtue and vice could 
not agree together — ^Oall you 
him vice ? ’ the admiral replied. 


^ He is the very devil j I trust 
once to see his confusion. Every- 
tliing must have a beginning. I 
think ere it he long the king my 
master will convert all the abbeys 
of his realm into the possession 
of his lay gentlemen, and so forth 
by little and little, if you will 
join us, to overthrow him alto- 
gether. Why may we not have 
a patriarch here in France?’ — 
Pagot to Henry VIII. : BtrR- 
NET’s (Mlectanea. 

t State Papers^ vol. viiL p. 67^, 
&c. 
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The Debt to England. 

inindred and fifty thousand annually, and that 
the largest dowry for which there was a prece- 
dent as having been given on similar occasions 
was four hundred thousand crowns, the request 
was less than decent : nor did it receive a better 
complexion when, in defence of his exorbitancy, 
Francis undervalued his own security, and threw 
a doubt upon his liability to pay. When the 
English ambassador proposed, as a fairer sum, 
three hundred thousand crowns, the King of 
France, in profound astonishment, exclaimed that 
the Pope had offered him as much as that with 
his niece, ‘ in ready money.’ * He began to raise 
questions on the debt itself, to imagine conditions 
in the treaty of the More which he pretended 
that Henry had not fulfilled. While he did not 
deny his obligations, he would not acknowledge 
them. ‘ There were knots,’ he said, in the claims 
upon him. The King of England ought to have 
sent him assistance when the Emperor invaded 
Provence. It would be better to prevent dis- 
putes by a clearance of the score. 

Meanwhile the Catholic party at Paris were 
not idle. They, too, desired to clear the score, 
but to clear it by a quarrel ; and, if war followed. 


* ^ See you not/ said tbe kin^, 
^ this Pope, qui n est qu’uu petit 
pretre in comparison of the king 
my brother, so aiidacieux as to 
send me word he was as well 
able to marry his niece with, the 
house of Fr<mce as Clement wasj 
and if that I would join with 
him, he would give me 300,000 
crowns in ready money j and the 


king my brother ofToreUi me but 
as much, and that in such sort 
os he shall lay out never a penny 
for it. Whereimto I said your 
Majesty accounted the sum to be 
as ready money as the liishop 
did Ilia, for your Majesty thought 
the payment of it good ’ — Paget 
to Ilenry VIII. : 8 tate Papers^ 
Yol. ix. p, 29. 
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tliey had no objection. French pirates were Ch. 19. 
again robbing in the Channel. A sailor named 
De Valle had laid before the government a pro- May. 
ject for the occupation of Canada. He was Prencb, 
supplied with ships and stores, and had been 
allowed to empty the prisons to provide colonists 
for his intended settlement. When he found 
himself in command of a fleet manned by these 
promising crews, he hung about the English 
coasts, pillaging every vessel that came in his 
way.’'^' Part of the gang haunted the Isle of 
Wight ; others seized Lundy Island and waylaid 
the Bristol traders. The party at Lundy wei’e 
accounted for by the Clovelly fishermen, who, after 
sutficient experience of the character of the party, 
went off in their boats, burnt a pirate ship, and 
made some end or other of the crew.f But this 
just and necessary exercise of justice was seized 
upon as a fresh pretext for dispute. It was re- 
presented to Francis that his innocent subjects 
had been causelessly attacked and destroyed by 
the English. J The prospect of the marriage grew 


* Paget to Henry YIIL : 
*Siaie ra2)er$, vol. viii. p. 676. 

t The Privy Council to Pagot : 
ihid. vol. ix. p. 17^- 

X The right had not been 
always on the English aide. An 
exploring vessel equipped from 
JjOndon for discoveries in North 
America, was delayed in New- 
foundland, and almost starved 
there. When at the extremity 
of famine, a French ship arrived 
^ well furnished with victual, and 
such,’ says Hakluyt, ^ was the 
policy of the English that they 


became masters of the same, and 
changing ships and victualling 
them, they sot sail to come into 
England.’ Hakluyt disguises 
behind an ambiguous phrase, an 
act of open piracy. In excuse it 
could only be urged that the 
English had been reduced to 
devour more than one of their 
0 wn crew. They returned safely, 
and ‘ certain months after,’ the 
story continues, ‘ those French- 
men came into England and 
made complaint to King Henry. 
The king causing the matter to 
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Oh. 19. daily weaker ; the probabilities of a rupture grew 
AB 1542 stronger ; while the question of the debt 

May. bad been complicated, as had been long feared, 
ChaTaoter bv the hint of repudiation. The pretext was 

ot the pre- . . 

text for re- idle. At the invasion of Provence Francis had 
piiiUation. pj,Qfgggg(j himself satisfied, and even gratefully 

thankful, by a remission of the j^aynient only 
during the continuance of the pi'essure upon him. 
His own letters were extant, emphatically com- 
mitting him ; but the more trivial the excuse, 
the greater the difficulty of enduring the fault. 

The admiral and the Queen of Navarre woxald 
not yet relinquish their hopes ; and it seemed, 
indeed, as if the object was not really to induce 
Henry to surrender his debt, but to consent to 
an alteration in the map of Eurojxe for the benefit 
of France. To the French proposal the king 
replied at once that it was ‘ too unreasonable.’ 
If such a demand ‘ had been made when the 
Emperor and the French king were so great 
that all the world thought them one,’ he would 
not have listened to it. The shuffling about the 
money he received so haughtily, that the French 
ambassador in London attempted an apology.* 
DeBryon He Bryon entered with Paget more fully into 

^'ill be 1 -1 mi • ^ 1 1 T 

frank with details, ihe money question ought to be settled, 
Engli sh he said ; what would the King of England 
ministers, accept ? 01* would he accept anything ? Paget 

be examined^ and finding the made full a royal reconipense 
great distress of bis subjects, and unto the French.’ — Hakluyt, 
the causes of the dealing so with toI. iii. pp. 169, 1 70. 
the French, was so moved with ♦ The Privy Council to Paget: 
pity that he punished not his State vol. viii. p. 708. 

subjects, but of his own purse 
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was not a man to commit himself, still less to ^9- 
commit his country ; but he hinted that the 
Calais boundary was a difficulty. If Ardes 
could be surrendered to England ; if the frontier 
could be extended so as to make the towns and 
garrisons independent of supplies from home ; it 
Avould be something — ^lie could not tell. Francis 
must be explicit. In that case he could per- 
liaps give an answer. The admiral could not 
offer an extension of territory at the expense 
of France; but the boundary might be extended 
in another direction. ‘ To speak frankly,’ he 
said, ‘ will you enter the war with us against the Wiii Eng- 

T 1 I j 1 T • litncl Gntoi’ 

Fmperor, and be enemy to enemy, the kmg your the war 
master to set upon land in Flanders ten thousand 
Englishmen, and we ten thousand Frenchmen; 
pay the wages of five thousand Almains, and 
we as many; find two thousand horses and 
we three thousand; find a certain number of 
ships, and Ave as many ? Of such lands as shall be 
conquered, the pension first to be redoubled, and ^ 
the rest divided equally. What a thing Avill it Low 
be to your master to have Gravelines, Dunkirk, with 
Burburg, and all those quarters joining Calais!’ 

‘ M. Admiral,’ Paget replied, ‘ these matters be 
too great for my wits. I know no quarrel that 
my master hath against the Emperor.’ ‘ God I ’ 
cried the admiral, ‘ why say ye so ? Doth he not Engiand’n 
owe your master money ? Flath he not broken parrel 
the league Avith him in six hundred points ? 

Did he not provoke us and the Pope also to 
join in taking of your realm from you in prey 
for disobedience ? A pestilence take him, false 
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Ch. 19. dissembler, saving my duty to tlic majesty of 
“ a king. If he had you at such advantage a.s 
May. you may now have him, you should well know 
it at his hand.’ * 


A partition of the Netherlands had been dis- 
cussed too often to sound either strange or start- 
ling. Two years before flemy had suggested it to 
Francis, and Francis had then betrayed the inten- 
tion to the Emperor. But times were changed. 
Charles had given up his ambition of invading 
England ; and the English government were at 
leisure to calculate which of the two powers was 
most likely to observe its engagements. From th(^ 
good feeling of neither had Henry much to expect. 
One prince had intended to dethrone him ; the 
other now wished to cheat him out of his money. 
But Bug- But the commerce between Flan ders and Engl and 
now preffiT had survived the dissensions between their sovc- 
wthWm!*^ reigns, and the revenues of the Low Coxintrios 
depended on the prosperity of their trade. As 
the summer drew on, Charles’s embarrassments 
were known to be increasing, and his scrupulous- 
ness must proportionately diminish. The admi- 
ral’s proposals sounded well ; but experience had 
proved that the Reforming faction at Paris wens 
too weak to control permanently the direction of 
French policy, while if Chardes was laid under 
obligations to England, and on the other side 
aj)peared an unnatural and monstrous combina- 


An Anglo- 
Imperial 
alliance 
may settle 
the diffe- 


tion between Francis, Paul, and Solyman, it was 
possible that the difficulties of Europe might be 


rences of 
Europe. 


Paget to Henry VIII.: Burnet’s Collectanea^ p. 505, &:c. 
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settled at last by Henry’s favourite project — a On. 19. 
council under the auspices of himself and the 
Emperor, Avhere England and Germany might be May. " 
freely represented. On this side the balance 
seemed to incline; and the course which the 
different courts would pursue was anticipated 
by the distinct of poj)ular judgment, before overt 
acts had declared it to the ivorld. In the middle 
of May rumours were flying in Paris of a war 
with England. In June the belief ivas general in June 13, 
Europe that the Empei'or had privately married 
the Princess Mary.* The debt to England, the 
impossibility of paying it, and the consequent 
reasonableness of a quarrel, ivas in every French- Expecta- 

, 1 I rrAi /% 1 

man s mouth, j ihe Orleans marriage was no France of 
more alluded to. The anti-English party were 
in the ascendant, and gave the tone to public 
feeling. Cardinal Beton was again at the court, 
and in Beton’s presence the Archbishop of Paris 


* ^ M. I’Ambassadeiir,’ qnotli 
the admiral to me, ‘ to be frank 
with, you, I hear strange news, 
and by such credible report as 
me thinketh it cannot but be 
true.’ ^ What is that? ’ quoth 1 . 

^ Marry,’ quoth he, ^by piivate 
letters I arn informed that the 
Emperor hath married your 
daughter.’ 'And if so be,’ quoth 
I, ' would you not have my 
master marry his daughter but 
to whom ye will, and as you 
will ? ’ ^ Oui- da,’ quoth he, ' and 
it is already done.’ ' I believe 
it not,’ quoth I. 'Par Saint 
Jehan, il est vrai, da pour tant,’ 
quoth he, ' for I have letters 


thereof out of Flanders, out of 
Spain, from Lyons, and from 
Rome ; and the king your master 
will make war with the Emperor, 
and will lend him money,’ See. 
— Paget to Henry VIII. : State 
Pap&i's, vol. ix. p. 47. 

t 'I have noted in all my 
conference with these men, not 
only the fashion of ill debtors, 
that do neither inireat for respite 
nor yet be glad to hear of their 
debt, but also in a manner an 
unkind charging of your Ma- 
jesty. Of their debts every man 
apeaketh, and all the world 
kno"wetli they he not able to 
pay.’ — Ibid. 
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Ch. 19 . affected to complain to Paget of the eagerness of 
the people. 

A.D. 1 542. ^ 

June. ‘ It were alms to whip them,’ he said. ‘Bat 
Ire^e^er^* camiot stop them but they will he in 

the midst of the king’s council, and say we shall 
the help of have war with the Emperor, and the' King of 
Will easily England will take the Emperor’s part ; hut if he 

thither the Scots, the Danes, 
and the Swedes to eat up all the Englishmen in 
four da 3 ''s.’ 

‘Englishmen,’ replied Paget, quietly, ‘he not 
easy morsels to swallow; and their operation is 
such that, if any man take upon him to eat them, 
they will cause him with the sight thereof 
straight to hurst.’ ‘The Scots know it well 
enough,’ he added, for the Cardmal’s benefit; ‘and 
as for the Danes and Swedes, they he wise 
fellows, and know that they that come into Eng- 
land cannot depart thence without license and 
passport of the King’s Majesty.’* This was hut 
the play of wit upon the surface; hut it indicated 
the direction of the current, and the substantial 
fact became every day more visible, that the 
TheFrench French would neither pay the arrears of their 

govern- it • i ^ 

ment, at debts nor continue the pension. They were con- 
will not fident of Scotland. The will of James was the 
David Beton, and if Henry ‘ made any 
business with France, the Scottish king would 
straight molest him.’ f ‘ As touching the pen- ’ 
sion,’ Paget wrote again in August to the king, J 


* State jPapm*Sy vol. ix. p. 75, 
t Ibid. p. 106 ; communicated in cypher. 
X In cypher also j ibid. p. 115. 
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‘ they love iiot to hear of it, and that I note, not 
only now and heretofore, both by words and 
countenance in all my conferences, as well with 
the admiral as with the French king, and from 
the Cardinal Tournon’s mouth, by the report of 
his secretary, that the French king thought none 
other but that your Majesty would join with the 
Emperor against him, but also by the report of 
the ambassador of Ferrara, who said to me, dis- 
coursing with me of the world, that he would 
that the marriage between the Duke of Orleans 
and your Majesty’s daughter had gone forward; 
and when I answered that so would I, but that 
the demand was too unreasonable, he answered, 
it had been as good to have quit the debt that 
way as never to have it paid. Why should it 
never be paid? quoth I. Marry, quoth he, for 
the French king saith that you have broken 
league with him, and therefore he may with 
honour break league with you. I marvel he 
would say so, quoth I, for we have broken no 
league with him. I assure you, quoth he, when- 
soever you shall ask your pension earnestly, look 
to make a breach with them.’ 

By this time hostilities with the Empire had 
commenced. Francis, to gain the advantage of 
the surprise, had, as usual, sti’uck the first blow, 
without observing trifling formalities and de- 
claring war. M. de Vendosme entered the Low 
Countries in July. Monterey and Tourneham 
fell to him immediately, and he would have taken 
Dunkirk but for fear of the interference of the 
English. De Bieulx, the Imperialist commander, 
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England and the Empire. 

was able only to act on the defensive; and the 
Flemish troops, who, as Sir John Wallop said, 

‘ were nothing worth,’ olFered but a feeble oppo- 
sition. The Piedmont army was reinforced to 
move upon Lombardy; French galleys were re- 
ported as having gone up to Constantinople to 
quicken the movements of Barbarossa;* and 
Fi'ancis prepared in person, with the flower of 
his troops, to cut his way into Spain. The 
Emperor ‘was in great agony and trouble of 
mind, being vexed in so many parts.’ Secret 
communications had been for some months in 
progress, with a view to a treaty with England. 
But, besides the broad fact of the excommunica- 
tion, a difficulty had occurred when the conditions 
came under discussion that the two sovereigns 
should declare themselves friends to friends and 
enemies to enemies. There were temporal ene- 
mies and there were spiritual enemies ; and that 
the Pope, who was essentially both, might not 
escape inclusion, Henry had stipulated for the 
employment of the word ‘ spiritualis.’f Notwith- 
standing the goodwill on both sides, and the neces- 
sity on one, Charles was embarrassed with the 
dilemma, and shrank from it : but in the mean- 


* Moslem fanaticism appeared 
for once to have been of Some 
use to Europe. ^ The Turk, it is 
affirmed, hath refused to imprest 
such money as he promised to 
the French king, alleging that 
his priests, whom he counselled 
upon the matter, hath concluded 
to be against their religion to 
loan money to Christian men. 


And to Polino, the ambassador, 
hath been declared that it were 
no rise to send out any navy this 
present year, whereby the French- 
men are deluded of the groat 
expectation which they had.’ — 
Ilarvel to Henry VIIL : State 
Papers^ vol. ix. p. 1 54.. 

t Ibid. pp. 4.1, 66, 214., and 
355 * 
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time the old treaties were still nominally in force, 
by which, in the event of invasion, England and 
the empire were mutually bound to assist each 
other. As Francis had invaded the Netherlands 
without notice, England might reasonably dis- 
pense with forms, as the French king had done, 
and send a few thousand men to the assistance 
of De Rieulx ; or, if more feasible, might effect 
a diversion by seizing Mottreul.* Both proposals 
were seriously considered. On the whole, hoAv- 
ever, it was thought better to proceed more regu- 
larly. Resentment was fast bringing Charles 
into a humour which would not halt at minor 
difficulties, especially as the Pope was declaring 
more and more obviously in favour of France ; 
and a remarkable dispatch of Bonner, the minister 
in residence at the Imperial court,f written on 
the 9th of September, describes the state of feel- 
ing into which the Etnperor had worked himself ; 
while the hope which the perusal of Bonner’s letter 
excited in Henry, may be traced also in the side 
notes and pen marks which he left upon the paper. 

‘ The Emperoi’,’ Avrote the Bishop, ‘ suffereth 
much and says little toucliing the Bishop of 
Rome, knowing hoAv necessary he is for him, if he 
may have him, and also how expedient it is for 
him to keep him from joining with the French 
king. But of truth J I think, an the Emperor once 


* Il)id. pp. 90-96. 
t Jionner’s diplomatic aliility 
was so great as to overweigli ob- 
jt‘Ciions from Ms coarseness. lie 
was also an accomplished Ita- 


lian, and probably also a Spanish; 
scholar. 

X The words in italics are 
those which are underlined by 
the king. 
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do hreah loith the Bishop of Home., which., if this 
war with France hold on, will shortly appear, he 
will he to him acerrimus liostis.* Here of late 
came a post from Rome, passinghy France, bringing 
letters to the Nuntio, wherein was contained that the 
Bishop of Rome, to pacify this war between the 
Emperor and the French king, had determined to 
send two cardinals, the one, Contarini, to the Em- 
peror, the other, Sadoletto, to the French king. The 
said post is returned again by sea, and with letters 
from the Emperor to the Bishop of Rome, that he 
shall not trouble of himself with sending of any 
cardinal to him,'\ for he is determined, seeing the 
French king hath begun, to make an end, and to pro- 
ceed against him as extremely as he can.'X In a 
letter four days later to the Bishop of West- 
minster, Bonner related an interview with Gran- 
velle, in which the difficulties in completing -the 
alliance had been under debate. As Henry had re- 
quired a rupture with the Pope, so it seemed that 
the Pope, on his side, had protested against a 
confederacy with a heretic. But the minister 
assured him that their patience was exhausted, 
and their hesitation was at an end. The Em- 
peror felt towards England nothing but good- 
will, and although it was ‘not convenient’ openly 
to break with the Pope, they ‘had no great cause 
to love him or to trust him, and the English 
government, ere it was long, would see wliat they 
would do against him.’ They held his Holiness 


* Opposite thoflo words stands 
a marginal note in Ilenrj’s band. 


t IToniy writes ng'aiu,iV'. Bme. 
J Bonner to Ilemy YIIL : 
State Papers, yoI. ix. p. 157, 
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Failures of the French. 

entirely responsible for tbe rupture, ’which he Ch. 19. 
might have prevented had he desired; and Gran- 
velle went so far as to say, that the Cortez "were September, 
so much irritated as lately to have told the Papal 
JNuntio, Hhat if the Pope would not better do the Cortez 
his office, they would conjoin and combine them- threatened 
selves with his adversaries in Almayne ; yea, 
cum Lutheranis.! ^^.d have a council.’ * Granvelle 
was the most unscrupulous of liars, and the Em- 
peror had, perhaps, no objection to the employ- 
ment of salutary falsehood. From himself, 
however, Bonner was less successful in extracting 
any such positive expression. ‘ I provoked him,’ 
said the ambassador, ‘■to have uttered somewhat 
of his stomach against the Bishop of Rome, 
telling him that the French king never would 
have gone about this war if the Bishop of Rome 
had seriously forbidden him; and the said Bishop 
deserved small thanks of his Majesty for casting , 
bones before princes, that he himself might reign.’ 

Charles listened, but said nothing. ‘ He is very The Em- 
close,’ the baflfied bishop added, ‘ and rather con- himiif 
tented to do things than to utter them.’f piicir* 

So far, however, there was no doubt that he 
had resolved to displease the Pope by an alliance 
with Henry; and by this time, on all sides, his 
prospects were brightening. De Vendosme, in 
fear of Sir John Wallop, had made no further 
progress in Belgium. The Emperor, with infinite TheErencU 
exertion, had reinforced his Italian ai'my, and De 
Guasto not only had lost no ground, but had 

* Bonner to Tliirlby : State Papers^ vol. ix. pp. 163-169. 
t Bonner to THrlby : ibid. 
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invaded Piedmont, and. had come off with the 
honours of the campaign. The great enterprise 
conducted by Francis in person had failed scarcely 
less completely than the Spanish invasion of 
Provence in 1536. The intention was to enter 
Spain at the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees ; 
hut the Duke of Alva had thrown himself into 
Perpignan, which commanded the pass. The 
position could not be turned, and the natui’e of 
the country, and the form of Alva’s lines, made a 
blockade impossible. Francis sat down before 
the place in July. He attempted to storm; but 
the veterans opposed to him, though inferior in 
numbers, were among the finest trooj)S in Europe, 
and had the advantage of the ground. He tried 
a bombardment ; but the Spanisli artillery was 
heavier and better served than his own, and his 
siege guns were dismounted. The garrison was 
relieved, or reinforced at pleasure, from the rear ; 
the communication could not be broken ; and 
while his own camp was suffeiing from want of 
provisions, he had the mortification, day after 
day, of seeing the cattle grazing in the meadows 
below the walls, under the protection of Alva’s 
batteries. 

Tavo months were wasted over a pi'oject which 
was hopeless from the beginning ; and at last, 
on the 24th of September, Francis retired, Avith 
the discredit of defeat. 

On all sides but one the events of the summer 
had been uniavourable to the French. In Hun- 
gary the Talks had again tiiumpiied; and Soly- 
man’s success might once more be counted as a 
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doubtful victory for bis allies. Ferdinand, with Oe. 19. 
the aid of the German diet, had collected a hun- 
dred thousand men to retrieve the disasters of the Octoter. 
past year. They had advanced from Vienna, full 
of hope and crusading enthusiasm. Pesth and 
Buda were to be retaken; they would drive 
the Crescent from the Danube, perhaps out of 
Europe. The expedition was accompanied by a 
party of English gentlemen — Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour among the number, either with commis- 
missions from the king, or led thither by their own 
desire for adventure. Never was the xmcertainty 
of war more signally exemplified. Ferdinand 
had the advantage of a good cause. He had 
numbers, courage, confidence on his side. The 
European, in fair battle, man to man, was more 
than a match for the Asiatic ; yet the campaign 
was a complete and ruinous failure. He attacked 
Pesth ; but the German troops were beaten back 
in the assault, and suffered, though but slightly, 
in a series of insignificant skirmishes. They 
were disheartened, not by defeat, but by the ab- 
sence of success, and by a consciousness of Fer- 
dinand’s bad generalship. They became disor- 
ganized, they broke in pieces, scattered, and re- 
treated in a panic.* 

Tlie success of his confederate enabled Francis 
to endure more composedly his own disappoint- 
ment. He had done little that summer, he said, 
for want of funds, and want of preparation ; when 


* Seymour to Henry Till. : ^ate Papei’a, vol. ix. p. 201 j 
and see ibid. pp. 212-223. 
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the next year came, with the help of the Turkish 
fleet, he would carry the world before him. 
Every day his relations with England were be- 
coming more inimical ; but he was in his reckless 
mood, defiant and indifferent. ‘ He would give 
his daughter to be strumpet to a bordel,’ he said, 

‘ to be sure of the encounter with the Emperor 
as to Henry, it was enough that he was secure 
of Beton, and a Scottish army had but to 
cross the Border to arouse a fresh Pilgrimage 
of Grace. 

The Scots, it seemed, were of the same opi- 
nion. Already, at the close of the summer, be- 
fore the harvest had been gathered in, the depre- 
dations began on h scale which was the prelude 
of war. Nor, indeed, if James obtained access 
to the secrets of the English council, was the 
attack wholly unprovoked. Being satisfied, at 
last, that as long as the Scottish king avoided the 
interview, he could not liberate him from Beton’s 
control, Henry, since a free visit could not be 
arranged, had thought of employing some gentle 
constraint. James was in the habit of going at 
night on secret expeditions of a character ques- 
tionable or unquestionable, with few attendants. 
Sir Thomas Wharton, the Warden of the West 
Marches, suggested that, if he watched his oppor- 
tunity, he might contrive to stoop down iipon 
the adventurous prince unexpectedly, snatch him 
over the Border, and escort him thus to his 
uncle’s presence. Henry listened not unfavour- 

* Paget assured tbe Idng that Francis ^ used those words, and 
worse.’ — Ihid. p, 182. 
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Halydon Bigg. 

ably; but be "would bardly sanction such an en- Ch. 19. 
terprise on his own authority, and referred it to 
the council, who saw difficulties, and even were 
something scandalized. The warden might fail. 

James might be hurt; perhaps might be killed 
in the scuffle. They would not hear of it, and The Pri-py 
almost reproached the king for inviting them to disap- 
consider a proposition so out of all order.* ^am^esgoes 
Henry would not act against their opinion. 
Wharton’s zeal was not encouraged; and James, 
it is likely, never heard that the suggestion had 
been made. But whether he knew it, or was 
merely obeying his destiny, he allowed himself 
to become the instrument of the crooked policy 
of Francis; and, to his misfortune, he was encou- 
raged at the outset by a gleam of success. Lord 
Maxwell, the Scottish warden, ha’ving been in 
vain called upon to keep the Borderers quiet, Sir 
Kobert Bowes crossed the Marches in pursuit of a August 24. 
party of them, and, falling into an ambuscade at 
Halydon Bigg, "was taken prisoner with a number at^' 
of other gentlemen. War was now unavoidable. 

James, elated at his victoiy, sent a messenger 
with a report of it to the French court. In 
crossing the Channel the petty skirmish grew 
into a great action, at which a thousand English 


* ^As concerning tlie King 
of Scots, surely, sire, we take it 
to be a matter of marvellously 
great importance, and of such 
sort and nature, considering it 
toucheth the taking of the person 
of a king in his own realm, and 
by the subjects of his uncle, not 
being at enmity with him, that 


unless your Majesty had com- 
manded us expressly to consider 
it, we would have been afraid to 
have thought on such a matter 
touching a king’s person, stand- 
ing the terms as they stand be- 
tween you,’ — Privy Council to 
the King : State Papers^ vol. v. 
p. Z04. 
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France and England. 

had been killed,* and Francis himself spoke 
without reserve of the King of England’s ap- 
proaching destruction. ‘ Your Majesty,’ so Paget 
reported him as saying, ‘had begun with the 
Scots, and the Scots had given you your hands 
full. He did understand that you would make war 
upon him; he feared you nothing at all. You 
were able to do him no hurt ; for you had against 
you the Pope ; the Emperor was not your as- 
sured friend; you had made the Scottish king 
your enemy; your own people loved you not; 
and you had against you God and all the world. 
This should be your Majesty’s ruin. He had 
done much for you, and you little for him ; and 
when Pope, and Emperor, and all the world 
would have had him to overrun you and your 
realm, he withheld himself, and stayed them 
all.’f Paget said his heart ‘ throbbed with 
anger,’ at this most audacious speech. Francis 
owed his release from a Spanish prison to Henry’s 
interference; he owed the recovery of his chil- 
dren to Henry’s money ; and he had repaid him 


* Paget to Henry VIII. : IMd. 
toL ix. p. 174. 

t La Pianebe, one of tlie 
French Council, told Paget that 
James in his letter had com- 
plained that Henry went about 
■without good cause to oppress 
him. ^To this/ said Pnget, 
‘I answered, ^^If the Scottish 
king had complained, I think 
he played the curst cat that 
scratted and cried, for I knew 
your Majesty to he of such 
virtue and knowledge that you 
would not make war upon him, 


being your nephew, witliout oc- 
casion.” Of one thing you may 
be sure,” quoth he, that a king 
of France will never suffer a 
king of Scotland to be op- 
pressed : ” which words wore out 
or he was aware ; and to amend 
the matter, he added, ^^no more 
than a king of England will 
suffer an Emperor or a French 
king to be overcome one of an- 
other, hut to keep them in an 
equality.”’ — Paget to Henry 
VIII. : State Fapm, vol. ix. 
p. 179* 
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■with promises, broken as easily as they were 
made; -with intrigues in Scotland, ceaseless and 
mischievous; -with the breach of a series of en- 
gagements which had run parallel to the quarrel 
with the Papacy; and now, at last, with the 
repudiation of his debts. If England was not 
invaded in 1539, her escape was not due to the 
King of France, but to the cannon which guarded 
the English shores, and the nerve with which 
English conspiracies had been crushed. Henry 
had ample cause of quarrel with every Catholic 
sovereign in Europe, had he cared to insist upon 
it. Francis believed that he would have God 
and the world against him, and that his ruin was 
near. Francis was an unskilful astrologer; and 
the English, as Paget said, were morsels less easy 
to swallow. 

The Scots desired war, and war they should 
have. Halydon Pigg had been taken by the 
Scottish clergy as an earnest of instant triumph 
and an evidence of Divine favour. ‘ All is ours ’ 
was the cry among them. ‘ The English are but 
hei’etics. If we be a thousand, and they ten 
thousand, they dare not fight. France shall 
enter on one part, and we on the other ; and 
so shall England be conquered within a year.’* 
In reply to these loud menaces the Duke of Nor- 
folk moved forward from York, where his troops 
had collected ; and Henry at the same time issued 
a manifesto of the causes by which he was com- 
pelled to take a course that ‘he so much abhorred.’ 
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* Knox’s JEListo^y of the Hrformation in Scotland, 
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JEnglish Manifesto. 

‘ Being now enforced to the war/ he said, 

‘ which we have always hithei’to so much fled, by 
one who, above all others, for our manifold bene- 
fits towards him, hath most just cause to love us, 
honour us, and rejoice in our quietness, we have 
thought good to notify unto the world his doings 
and behaviour in the provocation of this war, 
and likewise the means and ways by us used to 
eschew and avoid it ; and by utterance and di- 
vulging of that matter to disburden some part of 
our inward displeasure and grief. The King of 
Scots, our nephew and neighbour, whom we in 
his youth and tender age preserved and main- 
tained from the great danger of others, and by our 
authority conduced him safely to the real posses- 
sion of his estate, he now compelleth and forceth 
us, for the preservation of our honour and right, 
to use our power against him. The like unkind- 
ness hath been heretofore showed in other sem- 
blable cases against God’s law, man’s law, and all 
humanity; but the oftener it chanceth, the more 
it is to be abhorred. 

‘ It hath been ver}^ rarely and seldom seen 
before that a king of Scots had had in marriage 
a daughter of England. We cannot, we will 
not reprehend the king our father’s act therein ; 
but lament and be sorry it took no better effect. 
The king our father minded love, amity, and 
perpetual friendship between the posterity of 
both, which how soon it failed, the death of the 
King of Scots, as a just punishment of God for 
his invasion into this our realm, is and shall be 
a perpetual testimony. And yet in that time 
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could not the unkindness of the father extin- 
guish in us the natural love of our nephew his 
son, being then in the naiserable age of tender 
youth; but we then, forgetting the displeasure 
that should have woi'thily provoked us to invade 
that reahn, nourished and brought up our 
nephew to achieve his father’s government, 
wherein he now so unkindly behaveth him to- 
wards us. Our chief grief and displeasure is that, 
under a colour of fair speech and flattering words, 
we be indeed so injured, contemned, and de- 
spised, as we ought not with suflerance to pass 
over. Words, writings, letters, messages, em- 
bassies, excuses, allegations could not be more 
pleasantly, more gently, nor more reverently 
devised and sent than hath been made on the 
King of Scots’ behalf to us ; and ever we trusted 
the tree would bring forth good fruit, that was 
of the one part of so good a stock, and conti- 
nually in appearance put forth so fair buds, and 
therefore would hai'dly beheve or give ear to 
others that ever alleged the deeds of the con- 
tiury, being nevertheless the same deeds so 
manifest as we must needs have regarded them 
had we not been loath to think evil of our 
nephew. And thereupon, having a message sent 
unto us the year past from our said nephew, and 
a promise made for the repairing of the King of 
Scots unto us to York, and after great prepa- 
ration on our part made therefore, the same 
meeting was not only disappointed, but also an 
invasion was made into our realm, declaring an 
evident contempt of us. 
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English Manifesto. 

‘ We were yet glad to impute the default 
of the meeting to the advice of his council, and 
the invasion to the lewdness of his subjects; and 
albeit the King of Scots having, contrary to the 
article of amity, received and entertained such 
rebels as were of the chief and principal in stir- 
ring the insurrection of the north against us, 
with refusal beforetirae, upon request made, to 
restore the same ; yet, nevertheless, we were con- 
tent to forbear to press them over extremely 
in the matter of the rebels, and gave a benign 
audience to such ambassadors as repaired hither, 
as if no such cause of displeasure had occurred. 

‘ In the mean time of these fair words the 
deeds of the Borders were as extreme as might 
be, and our subjects spoiled; and in a raid made 
by Sir Robert Bowes, for a revenge thereof, the 
same Sir Robert Bowes, with many others taken 
prisoners, are yet detained in Scotland, without 
putting them to fine and ransom, as hath ever been 
accustomed. And being at the same time a sur- 
ceaunce made on both sides, for the settlement of 
these matters of the Border, by commissioners ap- 
pointed therefor,* the Scots ceased not to make 
sundry invasions into our realm, in such wise as 
we were compelled to forget fair words, and only 
to consider the King of Scots’ deeds, which ap- 
peared to us of that sort as they ought not for 
our duty in defence of our subjects, and could not 
in respect of our honour, be passed over unre- 
formed ; and therefore we put in areadiness our 
army as a due mean whereby we might attain 
I omit a technical detail of the precise point of dispute. 
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such peace as for the safeguard of our subjects 
we be bound to procure. 

‘We have patiently sulQPered many delusions; 
but should we suffer our people to be so often 
spoiled without remedy ? This is done by the 
Scots, whatsoever their words be. Should we 
suffer our rebels to be detained, contrary to the 
leagues ? This is also done by them, whatsoever 
their words be. Should we suffer our land to 
be usurped,* contrary to our most plain evidence ? 
This is done by them, whatsoever their words be. 
Yet, in the intreating of this matter, if we had 
not evidently perceived the lack of such affection 
as proximity of blood should require, we would 
much rather have remitted these injuries of our 
nephew than we did heretofore the invasion of 
his father. But, considering we be so surely 
ascertained of the lack thereof, and that our blood 
is there frozen with the cold air of Scotland, 
there was never pi'ince more violently compelled 
to war than we be, by the unkind dealing, unjust 
behaviour, unprincely demeanour of him that in 
nature is our nephew, and in his acts and deeds 
dcclareth himself not to be moved therewith. 

‘ The present war hath not pi’oceeded of any 
demand of our right of supeiiority, which the 
Kings of Scots have always knowledged by 
homage and fealty to our progenitors ; but it 
hath been provoked and occasioned upon present 
matter of displeasure, present injury, present 
wrong. If we had minded the possession of 
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Oh. 19. Scotland, and by the motion of war to attain the 
same, there was never king of this realm had 

1 542. ^ o 1 

October, more opportumty m the minority ot our nephew. 
Law and reason serveth that passing over of time 
is not allegeable in prescription for the loss of 
any right. For which cause, nevertheless, we do 
not enter this war, ne minded to demand any 
such matter, now being rather desirous to rejoice 
Buttiie and take comfort in the friendship of our neigh- 
)wn*is hour than to move matters unto him of dis- 
mowxi pleasure. But such be the works of God, superior 

God. oYgj. to suffer occasions to be ministered 

whereby due superiority may be knoivn, de- 
manded, and required, to the intent that, accord- 
ing thereunto, all things governed in due order 
here, we may to His pleasure pass over this life to 
His honour and glory ; which He grant us to do 
in such rest, peace, and tranquillity as shall be 
meet and convenient for us.’* 

A protracted invasion, so late in the season, 
was, for many reasons, undesirable. No force 
large enough to penetrate into the countiy with 
safety could maintain itself more than a few days. 
The Borderers had been the chief offenders ; and 
The Duke the campaign was to be a Border foray on a vast 
croMefthe scale. On the axstof October Norfolk entered 
wlstohiio Scotland with twenty thousand men, and remained 
emurtryfor Lotliians for nine days. The harvest had 

nine days, . , 

and re- been newly gathered in : it was reduced to ashes. 
Farms, villages, towns, abbeys, went down in 
blazing ruins ; and having fringed the Tweed 

* Declaration of the Cause of the War with Scotland: IlAliL, 
p. 846. 
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Avith a black broad mourniBg rim of havoc, fifteen 
miles across, and having thus inflicted a lesson 
which, for the present season at least would not 
be forgotten, he then withdrew. Fifteen thou- 
sand Scots hung u[)on his skirts, but would not 
venture an engagement ; and he returned in in- 
solent leisure to Berwick, Here, owing to a want 
of foresight in the commissariat department, he 
found thc! supplies inadetjuate to the maintenance 
of his followers, and Avith some misgiving lest the 
enciiny might attx'inpt a retaliation Avhich, with 
r(i(biced ninubers, he might find a difficulty in 
])rev(mting, he lei't in garrison for the winter a 
fii’th only of his army, and, sending the rest to 
their homes, ho rejoined thc council at York. 

Jn a despatch to Sir T. Wriothesley, on thc 
9th of NoA'ember, he confessed his surprise at the 
Scottish inaction, and attributed it justly to dis- 
agreement among tlu>inselve.s, and Avant of ability 
in tluiir h'aders.* A furtluT conjecture, that 
‘ thc king wotdd gladly agree with England, but 
his council would not sufler him,’f was less well 
founded. James Avas })n!se.nt in pe.rson Avith tlie 
Scottish force; and hot H[)irit(id, and perhaps the 
moni jiassionate from a latent knowledge; of the 
unwisdom of his course, he luul longed for the 


♦ ^ To ho pluhi witli yoti, it m 
fiomothing Htrnogt* to luo to oon- 
joot what it whoultl luomi that 
tho HooIb do nothing HUoiupt 
against uh, for thongli thoro in 
iiiuoh Kt'arcJty of vi<‘tual among 
yt't hoing so funuahod of 
wmltitudo of mou near to tho 


UordtT m ilioy aro, I think, if 
th(‘y would, thoy might arc now 
havo doiii() somo dinplaasuros. 
Suroly th(7 lack good 
•■—Norfolk to Wnothosloy : 
Papers^ vol v. p. 
t Ibid 
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excitement of a battle. He would have attacked 
Norfolk while within his frontier; he would have 
pursued his retreat ; he desired afterwards to 
carry fire and sword into Northumberland. But 
the Scottish lords, either retaining a wholesome 
memory of Flodden, or from some other cause, 
refused to follow. James exploded in anger. He 
called them traitors, cowards, unworthy of their 
ancestors ;* but to no purpose. Some wei’e kins- 
men of the Douglases, and still resented their 
exile ; some hated the clergy, and carried on their 
hatred to the war which the clergy had promoted. 
Deaf to entreaties and indifferent to taunts, they 
watched the English across the Tweed, and dis- 
persed to their homes. 

The king, deserted by his subjects, returned 
sullenly to Edinburgh. Such members of the 
council as shared his disappointment, and would 
humour his mood, were called together, and 
Beton played upon his irritation to strike a blow 
which he had long meditated, and had once 
already attempted in vain. The absorption of 
the Church lands by the English laity had not 
been without an effect upon their northern neigh- 
bours. In the first panic, when the idea was 
new, and the woi'd sacrilege was sounded in their 
eai’s, the Scottish noblemen had united in the 
clamours of the clergy, and had expected some 
great judgment to mark the anger of Heaven. 
But years had passed on without bringing the 
threatened punishments. England was standing 


* BuoHAifAir, vol. ii. p. 169. 
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prouder and stronger than ever ; and even such. Ch. 19. 
good Catholics as the Irish chiefs had commenced, 
a similar process of deglutition, much to their ^OTember. 
comfort. The double example brought with it a 
double force. Many worthy people began to 
think it might be wisely imitated ; and the sus- 
pected of the Chui'ch wore among the late recu- 
sants in the army. Beton drew up a list of more 
than a hundred curls, knights, and gentlemen, 
whom he represented to be heretics, and to medi- 
tate a design of selling their country to England. 

To cut them off would be a service to Heaven ; 
and their estates, which would be confiscated, 
would rei)lonish the deficiencies in the treasury.* 

The first time this pretty suggestion had been 
Tuade to James he had rejected it with fitting 
detestation ; now ho told Beton that ‘ he saw his 
words were true,’ and that ‘ his nobles desired 
neither his honour nor his continuance.’ f If 
the cardinal and the clergy would find him the Thcdcrgy 
means of making his raid into Enghmd without SeMng^to 
them, and rcvetig(i tlicir backwardness by a sopa- on 
rate victory, he would devote himself heart and 
soul to the Church’s cause, and Beton should be 
his advis(',r for (iver. 

The secr(,‘.t was scrupulously guarded. Ledtors 
were circulated ])rivately among such of the nobles 
as w(u-c of undoul)ted orthodoxy, among the re- 
tainers and connexions of tlie bishops and abbots, 
and among those wliose i)ersonal loyalty would 
oxitweigh either prudence or any other interest. 

^ Knox, Oalderwood, and Buchanan. 

t Knox, 
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190 Invasion of Cumberland. 

The order "was to meet the king at Lochmaben on 
the night of the a 4 th of November. No details 
were given of the intended enterprise. A mis- 
cellaneous host was summoned to assemble, 
without concert, without organization, without 
an object ascertained, or any leader mentioned 
but James. 

Ten thousand men gathered in the darkness 
under this vsdld invitation. The Western Border 
was feebly defended. The body of the English 
were at Berwick. The ' Scots found that they 
were expected on the instant, before warning 
could be given, to ci’oss into the Marches of Cum- 
berland, to waste the country in revenge for the 
inroad of Norfolk, and, if possible, surprise 
Carlisle. The cardinal and the Earl of Arran 
would meanwhile distract the attention of the 
troops at Berwick by a demonstration at N ewark. 

At midnight, more like a mob than an army, 
they marched out of Lochmaben. James alone 
could have given coherence to their movements, for 
in his name only they were met. James, for the 
first and last time in his life, displayed either 
prudence or personal timidity, and allowed them 
to advance without him. Each nobleman and 
gentleman held together his personal followers ; 
but no one knew in the darkness who was present, 
who was absent. A shadow of imagined com- 
mand lay with Lord Maxwell as Warden of the 
Marches ; but the King of Scots, jealous ever of 
the best affected of his lords, intended to keep 
the credit of the success, yet without sharing 
in the enterprise. He had therefore perilously 
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allowed tlie expedition to go forwai’d with no 
nominal head; and as soon as the border was 
crossed, Oliver Sinclair, one of those worthless 
minions with which the Scottish court, to its mis- 
fortune, was so often burdened, was instructed to 
declare himself the general-in-chief in the king’s 
name. 

The aiTangements had been laid skilfully, so 
far as effecting a surprise. The November 
night covered the advance, and no hint of the 
approach of the Scots preceded them. They 
were across the Esk before day-break, and the 
Cumberland farmers, waking from their sleep, 
saw tluj line of their corn-stacks smoking from 
Longtown to the Homan wall. The garrison of 
Carlisle, ignorant of the force of the invaders, 
durst not, for the first hours of the morning, 
leave the walls of the city, and there was no other 
available force in readiness. The Scots spread 
uni'csisted over the- country, wasting at their 
pleasure. 

But the English Borderers were not the men 
to stand by quichly as sooji as they had recovered 
from their fii'stalarm. There were no men-at-arms 
at hand; but the farmers and their farm-servants 
had but to snatch their arms and spring into their 
saddles, and they became at once ‘ the Northern 
lIors(‘,’ famed as the finest light cavalry in the 
known world.* As the day gresw on they 
gathered in hsns and twenties. .By the afternoon, 
Sir Thomas Wharton, Lord Ducres, and Lord 

* Bets PapiirH^ voL ix. p. 1275 and tlio accounts of their 
yaluo in tho Irish campaigns ; ibid. vols. ii. and iii. 
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Musgrave had collected three or four hundred, who 
hovered about the enemy, cutting off the strag- 
glers, and driving the scattered parties in upon 
the main body. Being without organiziition, and 
with no one to give orders, they flocked together 
as they could, and their numbers added to tlufir 
confusion. The cry rose for direction, and in tlvo 
midst of the tumult, at the most critical moment, 
Oliver Sinclairwas lifted on spears and proclaimed 
through the crowd as commander. Who was 
Sinclair ? men asked. Every knight and gentle- 
man, every common clan follower, felt liiTuself 
and his kindred insulted. The evcnitig was 
closing in ; the attacks of the English became 
hotter; the tumult and noise increased, ‘ every 
Tuflu calling his own slogan ; ’ and a troop of 
Cumberland horse showing themselves in tlui 
dusk on an unexpected side, a shout was raised 
that the Duke of Norfolk was upon them with 
the army of the Tweed. A moment’s thought 
would have shown them that Norfolk could not 
be within thirty miles of Carlisle ; but his name 
caused a panic, and thought was impossible. 
Few or none in the whole multitude knew the 
ground, and ten thousand men were blunder- 
ing like sheep, in the darkness, back upon the 
Border. 

But here a fresh difficulty rose. The tide 
was flowing up the Solway. They had lost the 
route by which they had advanced in the morn- 
ing, and had strayed towards the sea. Some 
flung away their arms and struggled over the 
water; some were drowned; some ran into the 
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Solway Moss. 

ruins of the houses ^vhich. they had burnt, and ch.. 19. 

surrendered thenaselves to women when there 

were no men to take them. The main body Novemwi 
wandered at last into Solway Moss, a morass Andaro 
between Gretna and the Esk, where Wharton, 
who knew where he was, had them at his mercy, 
and substantially the whole army were either 
killed or jnade prisoners. Intending to remain 
for several days in England, they had bi'ought 
tents and stores. They had twenty-four cannon, 
with carts and ammunition. All were left behind 
or taken. Lord Maxwell refused to turir his 
back, and fell early in the evening into the hands 
of the English. ‘ Stout Oliver was taken with- 
out stroke, flying full manfully.’* In the morn- 
ing Whax'ton sent a list of captures to the king, 
with the names of the Earls of Cassilis and 
Glcncairn, Lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, 
01ii)ha.nt, and Grey, Sir Oliver Sinclair, and two 
hundred gentlemen. Never, iix all the wars 
between England and Scotland, had there been a 
defeat more complete, more sudden and disgrace- 
ful. More lives were lost at Floddcn ; but at 
Flodden two armies had met faii’ly matched, and 
the Scotch had falleir with their faces to tlieir 
encmie.s. At Solway Moss ten thousand men had 
fhal Ixdorc a few hundred farmers, whom they had 
surprised in their homes. ‘ Worldly men say that 
all this came by misorder and fortune,’ said Knox ; on t/he 
^ but whocvcT hiiH the leant npunk of the Icntow- 
ledge of God, may as evidently see the work of 


VOL. IV. 


* Knox. 
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Oh. 19. his hand in this discomfiture as ever was seen in 

any of the battles left to us in register by tlio 

Cembe"; Holy Ghost.’ The folly of venturing such an 
expedition without order or leader may account 
for the failure ; but who shall account for the 
foUy ? The unlucky king was given over to be- 
lieve a lie. ‘ The cardinal had promised heaven 
for the destruction of England ; ’ and the cardinal 
had mistaken wholly the intentions of heaven 
Thetidings -upoii the matter. In the dead of the night 
stragglers dropped into Lochmaben, with their 
maben. Calamity. The king had not slept. He 

had sat still, watching for news ; and when the 
tidings came they were his deathblow. With a 
long, bitter cry, he exclaimed, ‘ Oh ! fled 01iv(‘.r ! 
Is Oliver taken? Oh ! fled Oliver ! ’ And, mutter- 
ing the same miserable words, he returned to 
Edinburgh, half paralysed with shame and sor- 
row. There other ominous news were waiting for 
him. An English herald had been at the court 
for a fortnight, with a message from Henry, to 
which he expected a reply. The invasion was 
the answer which James intended, and on the 
fatal night of the march the herald was dis- 
AnEng-^^ missed. On the road to Dunbar, two of the 
is mm- northern refugees who had been out in the 
Edm- rebellion overtook and murdered him. A crime 
burgh. Pqj. the king was but indii-ectly responsibhi 

need not have added much to the weight of the 
lost battle ; but one of the murderers had been 
intimate with Beton. To kill a herald was, by the 
law of arms, sacrilege, and fresh disgrace had been 
brought upon a cause of which his better judg- 
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ment saw too clearly the injustice. The cardinal 
came back from the Border to concert measures 
to repair the disaster of the Solway; but his pre- 
sence was unendurable. James, as well as Knox, 
saw in the overwhelming calamity which had 
])rostrated him the immediate judgment of the 
Upper Powers, and in a dreamy, half-conscious 
melancholy, he left Ilolyrood, and wandered into 
Fife to the discarded minister whose advice he 
had so fatally neglected, the old Lord Treasurer. 
Kirkaldy himself was absent from home. His 
wife received the king with loyal aifection ; but 
he had no definite purpose in going thither, and 
he would not remain. The hand of death was 
u])on him, and he knew it, mid he waited its last 
grasp with passive indififercnce. ‘ My portion in 
this world is short,’ he said to her; ‘ 1 shall not 
be with you tiftcen days.’ His servants asked 
him where he would spend his Christmas. ‘ I 
cannot tell,’ he said; ‘buttliis I can tell — on yule 
day ye will be masterless, and the realm without 
a king.’ 

Two boys whom Mary of Guise had borne to 
him had died in the year preceding. The queen 
was at Linlithgow, expecting every day her 
third contiiuimcnt. But flames was weary of 
earth and eartlily interests, lie showed no de- 
sire to s(!e her. lie w(ait languidly to Falkland; 
and there, on the 8th of l)(‘.cembe.r, came tidings 
that there was again an heir to the crown ; that 
a- princess, known afterwards as Mary Stuart, had 
bee.u brought into the world. But he could not 
rally out of liis apathy. lie only said, ‘ The 
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deil go witli it. It will end as it begun. It 
came from a lass, and it will end with a lass.’ 
And so, falling back into his old song, ‘ Fie ! fled 
Oliver ! Is Oliver taken? All is lost ! ’ in a few 
more days he moaned away his life. In the 
pocket of his dress was found Beton’s scroll, with 
the list of names marked for destruction. 

To such end had the blessing of Paul III., 
and the cap, and the sword, and the midnight 
mass, brought at last a gallant gentleman. 
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Ch. 20. Mediterranean; on the other, feeding in Scotland 
the animosities of the nation against the English, 
and the special hatred of the clergy against 
Henry and the Reformation: — 

Of the Charles V., embarrassed between his orthodoxy 

Empeior, ^ Catholic and his duties as a prince, resolute, 
apparently, to check the ambition and punish the 
treachery of Francis, to compose the spii’itual 
anarchy which distracted the Empire, and to drive 
back the advancing wave of Mahometanism which 
threatened to close the Protestant controversies 
in Europe, as Kaled and Omar nine centuries 
before had closed the quarrels of the sects in 
Antioch and Alexandria ; yet kno'sving well that 
for such undertakings steel and powder wmuld do 
more for victory than the lightnings of the 
Vatican; and, in spite of himself and of the anger 
of the Pope, compelled into an alliance with the 
heretic of England ; hoping, if it might be so, to 
win him back to conformity ; satisfied, if persua- 
sion should fail, that with a clear conscience he 
might leave him to his fate, when his support 
should no longer be necessary ; finally, doing for 
the day what the exigencies of the day demanded, 
and leaving the morrow to I'esolvc its own diffi- 
culties : — 

Pope’’ under the influence 

of Reginald Pole the whole enei'gies of his nature 
into a blind and malignant hatred of Henry VI TI. ; 
alarmed at the progress of Solyman, yet counting 
him a spirit of light, compared with a rival ‘head 
of the Church;’ disapproving the Koran, yet 
fearing less injury to the soul from the rhap- 
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sodies of Mahomet than from Tyndal’s Bible and 
the ‘ Institution of a Chiistian Man ; ’ furious at 
his past failures, at the blighted conspiracies, the 
recent defection of Ireland, the still later defeat 
at Solway Moss, and dreading now that Scotland, 
his last hope, would fail him also ; fuiuous at the 
Emperor for inclining to the heresiarch whom he 
had promised to destroy; and therefore pardon- 
ing in Francis his alliance with the Porte, for the 
strength which that alliance might lend him to 
defy Henry and maintain David Beton and the 
qiieen-mother : — 

These were the respective objects and atti- 
tudes of the great powers of Europe at the ter- 
mination of the year 1542.; these wex’e the ten- 
dencies out of which the future, so far as the 
policy of statesmen and sovereigns could affect 
it, was to form itself. The direction of events 
in England and Scotland, France and (rcnnany, 
casased to bo guided by local and superiicial in- 
fluences, and moved with the broad undercurrent 
which penetrated from one to the otheig the 
resolutions of the Estates at Edinburgh were 
dictated from the Vatican or from Paris; the 
relations between England and France w(‘r(^ 
turned out of tluiir course by the necessity 
which Wii,s c(>m])elliug into one the two nations 
which dividcid between tlunn the small island of 
Britain. 

The news of the !Hcotti.sh invasion, and of 
the nnu’dev of the hei-ald, reached London si- 
multaneously ; the death of James, which so 
soon followed, was uudniumt of till it actually 
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occurred ; and Henry, encouraged by the extra- 
ordinary success on the Solway, made up his 
mind to hesitate no longer, to carry the country 
by storm before the nation had recovered from 
their panic, and to assert his feudal sovereignty 
over the northei'n kingdom. The lords and gentle- 
men who had been taken prisoners in the battle 
were brought up express to the court. After two 
days’ confinement in the Tower they were paraded 
in public through the streets to Whitehall, where 
they listened to a detail from the mouth of the 
chancellor of their own and the king’s offences. 
They wei’e then set at liberty, on their parole, and 
were dispersed as guests among the houses of the 
English nobles. A formal demand was despatched 
to Edinburgh for the surrender of the murderers ; 
and Sir William Paget was instructed to lay 
before the French sovereign a copy of the decla- 
ration of the causes of the war, and to require hiTn 
to abstain from.interfei'ence. Francis insisted in 
reply that he was bound by treaty to support his 
allies. Pie said that James had acted wisely in re- 
fusing the interview, that the right in the dispute 
was with him, and not with Henry ; and that he 
would not allow Scotland to be crushed.* But 
the opposition or the open hostility of France 
was anticipated, and if undesired could be en- 


Paget said that Francis 
^ sate with a sour countenance ’ 
while he delivered his message. 
He then broke into a passion, cut 
Paget’s story short, and said, 
^ Tush, tush. M. LAmhassadeur, 
I will he plain with you,* it was 


the point you wont about to 
break him from me, and because 
you could not compass that by 
fair means, you went about with 
force .’ — State Papers^ vol. ix. p. 
246, &C. 
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(lured. With the opening of the spring Henry Cm. 20. 
had resolved to ctoss the Border at the head of his' 

A.t). I 54.2. 

army, when it became known that James was Decemier. 
beyond the reach of earthly punishment, and the ^ 
sovereign with whom he was at war was an in- 

, ^ - Henry 

fant girl. The council of Scotland communicated alters his 
the news in a letter of prostrate humiliation. 

. While relating the loss which had fallen upon 
them, they added that they had arrested the men 
who had killed the hei'ald, and would deliver them 
up immediately to j ustice. They trusted that his 
Highness’s blood reigning within their realm, he 
. would not fail to desire the tranquillity of itj 
‘ they had thought it above all things most need- The Scots 
ful to seek the ways whereby all diversity be- peace, 
twixt the two I’ealms might be brought to amity 
and quiet ; ’ and they entreated that at once a six 
months’ armistice might be proclaimed on the 
Borders, till terms of peace could be agreed on.* 
Evidently cither the spirit of the whole nation 
was broken, or Beton and Baton’s party were no 
longer in the ascendant. 

In fact, for the moment, the cardinal had 
ruined his cause. The invasion of England, 
which had terminated so disastrously, had been 
his exclusive work. Foreseeing that the recoil 
of feeling, inevitable under any circumstances, 
would be stimulated by the fate of the king, he 
had ventured a desperate effort to retain his 
supremacy. He had hastened to the bedside of 


* The Council of Scotland to Henry YIH. : Papers, toL v* 

p. 231. 
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the d3dng monarch, and had guided his hand, at 
the moment of departure, in the signature of a 
paper by which the regency was conferred upon 
himself and upon those of the nobles on whose 
devotion to the Papacy he could calculate.* He 
was proclaimed at the market-cross at Edin- 
burgh, but the impudent forgery was exposed 
and denounced ; and the discovery of the list of 
names which revealed the conspii'acy against the 
lords who had opposed the war with England 
raised at once a storm of rage. The Earl of 
Arran, whose name was first upon the catalogue, 
was next of kin to the princess, and by Scottish 
usage was her legitimate guardian. Arran, with 
the assistance of Sir James Kirkaldy, called a 
convention of the nobles, and, by a majority too 
great even to allow a shadow of resistance, was 
declared regent. The cai'dinal was arrested and 
imprisoned ; and the power passed from the 
Church to the laity, f 


* The popular belief was 
that the document was signed 
after death. ‘ As many ahirm,’ 
says KnoX; ‘ a dead man’s hand 
was made to subscribe a blank 
that they might write above it 
what pleased them best: ’ and see 
BiroirANAK and Caldeewood. 
The Earl of Arran told Sir 
Ealph Sadler that Hhe cardinal 
did counterfeit the late king’s 
testament, and when the king 
was even almost dead, he took 
his hand in his and caused him 
to subscribe a blank paper.^ — 
Sadler Papers^ vol, ii. p. 136, 
&c. 


t The upper classes in Scot- 
land were so hcklo, that tlndr 
prevailing disposition is not easily 
discoverable. It is clear, however, 
that when hy accidental causes 
the influence of the Church 
was neutralized, the balance at 
times inclined towards hlngland 
and good sense. Paget in Ja- 
nuary wrote to IL'iiry that 
had mot a Scotchman in 1 ’aris, 
and had spoken to him aliout 
the war. * The foul evil,’ quoth 
the Scot, ^tako them that began 
it j lam "sure it was noithtir of 
both kings,’ and laid the fault 
on the bishops, somewhat railing 
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The circumstances of the two countries now Oh. 20 . 
resembled those which had succeeded the battle 
of Flodden. A great invasion had a second time Docemitr! 
been followed by a great defeat, by the death 
of a king, and by the succession of an infant. A 
second time there was an opportunity for a union 
of the crowns by marriage. A second time 
there was an interval of penitence, when suffer- 
ing brought with it wiser counsels. The recur- • 
ring crisis was attended only with this difference, 
that before Scotland was left with a prince who 
was then to be mated with an English princess. 

The position was now reversed. A giid iirherited 
the throne of the Stuarts : a boy, a few years 
older, was the heir of the rival crown.* But, Recurring 

^ ’ opporlu- 

undei' either form, ‘the situation,’ to use the niiyof 
language oi Ivnox, ‘ was a wonderlul pi^oYidence England. 


on them. Ood\sLody,’ quoth 
he, ‘ ihiiip'H had gone otherwise 
hy this time if the temporal 
lords might havti had thidr will.’ 
— Bagoi to Henry VllL : ^tato 
Vapor Hj voL ix. p. 263. 

^ The dinoronc(i was, p(»rhaps, 
more important than it fleemed. 
Sir lialph Sadler, in a conver- 
sation witli Sir Adam Ottorburn, 
spok(', of tlu^ opportunity and 
occasion odered by Hod’s provi- 
(UnuM^ for the two realms to be 
knit and conjoined in one. ‘ I 
pray you,’ said OUtu'hurn, ^give 
me leavtt to ask you a (pn'Stiou : 
If,’ said he, ‘ your lad were a lass, 
and our lass were a lad, would 
you then,’ said h(\ ‘ lie so earnest 
in this matter; and could you 
bts content that our lad should 
marry your lass and so bo King 


of England ? ’ I answered that 
^ Oonaidoring the great good that 
might ensue of it, I should not 
show myself zealous to my coun- 
try if I should not consent to it.’ 

^ Well,’ said he, ^ if you had the 
lass and wo tho lad, we could 
bo well content with it ; but,’ 
snith he, ^ I cannot believe ibat 
your nation could agrees to have 
a Scot to be King of ] •England. 
And likewise I assure you,’ said 
he, ^ that our nation being a 
stout nation, will never agree to 
hav<^ an .Englishman to bo King 
of Scotland.’ — Sadhr Papers, 
vol. iii. pp. 325-6. Unhappily 
A)r tho value of tlio excuse, the 
SfiotH had already rejected tho 
oiler in the form which they 
professed to prefer. 
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of God ; ’ and while the wounds of Solway Moss 
were still green, and the memory of suffering 
was fresh, the fear of the Scottish council seemed 
rather that Henry, in his present humoui’, would 
refuse to grant again conditions so honourably 
moderate. 

Therefore it was that, on the king’s death, 
they made haste to secure their ground by a 
ready submission; while at the same time, by 
electing a regent on their own authority Avho 
was known to be hostile to Beton, they at once 
secured the outward independence of their go- 
vernment, and took away from Henry a pretence 
for an armed interference. The two murderers 
were sent under a guard to Alnwick, where they 
were placed in the hands of Lord Lisle.* When 
examined on the motives of their crime, one of 
them — ^the Lincoln insurgent. Leech — maintained 
an obstinate silence; his companion, Priestman, 
who was also a refugee, was more cowardly or 
less scrupulous. This man stated that they had 
been in great poverty, and they had supposed 
that some ‘ notable exploit ’ done against their 
countrymen might bring them into favour at 
the court. With this view they had suggested 
to the king that the herald and his party wore 
probably spies ; and, should it so please him, 
they would intercept and punish them. Tlui 
king, Priestman said, gave them no answer 
in words, but from signs and gestures they 


* Sir John Dudley, created Lord Lisle on tho death of Arthur 
Plantagenet, son of Edward IV. 
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gathered that ‘ he forced not, though the'^faife^l5H. 20 . 
had a shrewd turn.’ His secretary was explicit 
in his encouragement. They need be in no fear, Boceiitr! 
he told them, of being given up to the English : 

‘ If they had killed the King of England himself who pro- 
they would not be delivered and the cai'dinal 
would give them ‘ wages ’ as soon as they had 
earned liis favour. They still hesitated; to aged by 
assure themselves certainly they applied for seton. 
directions to Boton himself ; and of the instruc- 
tions which had been given in this quarter, 
Priestman could not speak with certainty. His 
companion had been admitted to a private inter- 
view ; and, knowing nothing of the details of the 
conversation between Leech and the cardinal, 
he could himself say only that the enterprise 
was regarded with general favour. Neither 
Beton nor any other person, in his own hearing, 
had expressly advised the murder ; but ‘ he might 
perceive,’ he said, ‘ as well by their fashion that 
they would have such a thing done as though 
they had commanded them precisely to do it.’* 

With the evidence made imperfect by the silence 
of the other prisonei’, the cardinal may have the 
benefit of the cautious verdict of his countrymen, 
llis complicity was ‘ not proven ; ’ but, though the 
herald was in himself an insignificant person, it 
is not xinlikc'.ly that the subtle chui’chman, afraid 
of the king’s vacillation, desired to embitter the 
quarrel with England, beyond hope of reconcilia- 
tion, by a dcspcu’ate and unpardonable outage. 


* State Tapm% voL v* pp, 236-7. 
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At any rate, whether guilty or innocent, 
Beton was di'iven from power, and was secured 
in Blackness Castle from committing further 
crimes. There was a prospect of peace — peace, 
at last, on the broad basis of acknoAvledgcd 
interest; and Henry, catching gladly at the O])- 
portunity, invited the Scotch prisonei-s, Avith the 
Earl of Angus and his brother, to a conference 
in London.' He expressed his anxious desire to 
heal the old wounds, once and for ever, by a 
treaty of perpetual peace and the betrothal of 
Edward and Mary. His objects and his offers 
were the same precisely which he had desired 
and proposed tAventy years before ; but, taught 
by the experience of past failures, he Avould not 
again, if security were possible, expose a com- 
bination of occasions, which might never recur, 
to be ruined by Scotch fickleness. This time he 
would ensure his success by substantial condi- 
tions. He suggested that, on the signature of 
the two treaties, the infant queen should bo 
brought into England to be educated ; that tlu; 
Castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton 
should be occupied by English garrisons ; that, 
in the place of a regency, Scotland should be 
governed by a native council, in the nomination 
of which he should be himself admitted to a 
voice; and to Cardinal Beton he paid the same 
respect which he had paid previously to his unch'. 
the archbishop — the prisons on the south side of 
the Border he believed to be safer than those on 
the north. 

If in the administration of human affairs that 
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Return of the Solway Prisoners. 

course is the best which will accomplish, with the On. ao. 

smallest amount of inconvenience or suj 9 Pering, 

results which in themselves are sooner or later Docomber. 
inevitable, we cannot but applaud a scheme which, 
had circumstances permitted its accomplishment, 
would have spared Scotland a century of need- 
less calamity, and perhaps might have spread in 
peace the forms of the Church of England over 
the united kingdoms. The noblemen whom whichtho 
the king was addressing acquiesced, or professed lords pro- 
to acquiesce, with unreserved heartiness. Their oh tain, 
imprisonment was declared at an end. They 
were nermitted to return to their country, under- And are 

^ pormittod 

taking '"on their part to further the Jingiish policy to vetwm 
with all their power. They gave a promise, eou*”. 
should they be unable to accomplish Henry’s ex- 
pectations, again to surrender themselves, or to 
pay the moderate ransom at which the price of 
their liberty was fixed ; but, in reality, the con- 
dition of their deliverance was the peace between 
England and Scotland. Success seemed all but 
certain. It was possible that, notwithstanding 
the favourable disposition of the council, force 
might still be required to take possession of the 
fortresses, and to escort the Cardinal into Eng- 
land; and Ixu’d Lisle received orders to support 
the Karl of Angus with four thousand men.* 

But an easy and i>loodless victory was confidently 
anticipatecl. On the 30th of December the two 
hundred lords and gentlemen who, a few weeks 
before, had been carried in triumph through 

* llwiry VIU. to Lord Lislo : /State Papers, vol. v. p. 24s. 
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Agitation in France. 
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London, 'were dismissed 'with costly presents from 
the court. On the 31st the Lord Mayor enter- 
tained them at a banquet in the Guildhall ; and 
on New-year’s day after, pausing at Enfield to 
pay their coui’t to the young prince,* they set 
out for the north, carrying back with them, as it 
seemed, not only a desire for an alliance with the 
nation which they had entered as armed invaders, 
but the intention of introducing into Scotland 
the English Bible and the principles of the Eng- 
■lish Reformation. 

In Paris the tidings of these strange events 
were received at first with incredulity, and aftei’- 
wards with fear. The release of the prisoners 
was known : the conditions, though not declared, 
were more than suspected. A Scot endeavoured 
to extract the secret out of Paget ; and although 
the ambassador was too skilful a diplomatist to 
be entrapped by questions,! yet the situation 
and its obvious suggestions left little doubt of 
Henry’s intentions;! and the Catholic faction in 


* Hollinshed. 

t Paget's graphic descriptions 
must not be mutilated. ^ I hear 
say/ quoth the Scot, Hhey [the 
prisoners] be gone home. Wot 
you for what cause ? ’ wot not/ 
quoth I, ^ but that it he to make 
their ransom.' ^ I believe not,' 
quoth he, ^ the king your master 
would let them go home for that 
purpose.' ^ Yea, by my troth,' 
quoth I, ‘ for the king my master 
is a prince of so good faith that 
he thinketh every other man of 
honesty to be the same.' ^By 
God's body,' quoth he, ^they be 


fools if they come again.’ ^ Say 
not so,’ quoth I, 4 br shame of 
your country j you never learnt 
that disloyalty in Scotland.’ — 
Paget to Henry VIII.: State 
Papers, vol. ix. p. 263. 

X ^ I hear credibly that they 
be much afeared here that your 
Majesty will marry my l.ord 
Prince to the daughter of Scot- 
land. They say your Majesty 
doth therein what you can, but 
they trust to break your pur- 
pose.’ — Same to same : ibid. p. 

273? 
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tlie French council determined at all hazards to 
thwart him. The disaster of November had 
overtlirown Beton; but the links which bound 
France and Scotland were woven out of the 
hatred of centuries for a common enemy, and 
could not be destroyed by a momentary accident. 
They affected to see in the intended marriage the 
sacrifice of a nation’s independence, the insidious 
approach of a rival power watching its oppor- 
tunity ; and they knew that they wei-e striking 
a note to whieh many a Scottish heart would 
vibrate. They flung themselves into the cause 
with an affectation of generous sympathy. V olun- 
tecrs in the beginning of January were offering 
themselves to defend the throne of the daughter 
of Mary of Guise, or to carry her away from the 
snares of artful enemies and treacherous subjects, 
into the safe asylum of France. ‘ From highest 
to lowest,’ the hinglish ambassador wrote from 
l^aris to IJenry, ‘ every man m this court maketh 
the matter of the Scots almost their own.’* They 
had assisted James with ammunition and money 
to commence the war. Barges were now loading 
at Rouen with cannon, shot, and powder, pikes 
and muskets ;f the cargoes to be transferi'cd to 
ships, whicli were to land them at Leith at the 
earliest o])porttinity. For the moment the river 
was impassable from a severe frost ; but on the 
instant of a thaw, the Duke of Guise would cross 


* ' They do boast the Scots/ 
he adds, ^witb brags and lies, 
that it is wonder to hear.* — 
State PaperSj vob ix. p. 257. 


t l*aget to Henry VIIT, : 
ibid, p. 287 j letter written in 
cypher. 
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Ce . 10. ffom Normandy, and either liherate the cardinal 
^ and restore the Church party to power, or frus- 
Pebruaty. trate Henry’s hopes by carrying back with him 
his daughter and her child. 

The English agents spared no money in the 
purchase of information; the preparations at 
Rouen and the intentions of Guise were soon 
known in London, and ships of war wore equipped 
But the at Newcastle and Hull, to watch and intercept 
prepare to the passage. The ice which delayed the French 
blocked also the outlets of the English har- 
bours;* but, before the expedition could sail. 
Guise learnt that he was too late, and to accom- 
plish his enterprise he must risk a battle. 

To have failed in catching the first moment 
of agitation, it might well be hoped was to have 
failed wholly. If the Scotch council wore true 
to their promises, little more was to be feared 
from French interference. On one point, indeed, 
the intentions of Henry were frustrated at the 
outset. The Douglases, on their arrival with 
their companions, found Arran too firmly seated 
in the regency to be displaced ; and the govern- 
ment by a council was impossible. The dis- 
appointment, however, so far, was of no particular 
TheEegent moment. The regent had been honoured by 
encourages Beton’s especial dislike. His infirm cliaracter 
mationf”' ^ould render him a pliant instrument of the 

* ' The harbour here ia so -wise, the said ships be not yet 
.frozen, that, notwithistanding all gotten out.’— Suil'olk to th« 
the policy and good means pos- Council from Newcastle : State 
sible used, as -well in breaking of Papers, vol. v. p. 244. 
the ice hy mezi’alaboiu'a 3 .othur- 
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English policy ; and he was described as ‘ a soft 
God’s man, that loved well to look on the Scrip- 
ture.’ * His first acts were full of promise. He 
issued licences of preaching to ‘ two stout gos- 
pellers,’ Thomas Williams and John Rough, 
whom the Cardinal had intended for the stake. 

‘ The slaves of Satan,’ says Knox, ‘ roupit as they 
had been ravens; yea, rather they yelled and 
roared that Williams and Rough would carry the 
govcrnour unto the devil.’f But Arran for once 
was resolute. The champion of the Church was in 
safe custody, and a native government, could its 
constancy be relied upon, would do Henry’s work 
more effectually, and would create less jealousy in 
doing it, uncontrolled by foreign interference. 

But clouds, though at first light, were not 
long in rising. In the middle of February Sir 
George Douglas came down to Lord Lisle at 
Berwick, and one by one requested a relaxation 
of the remaining conditions. English gan'isons 
could not be introduced without great difficulty 
into the castles; the conveyance of the cardinal 
into England would create a general irritation ; 
and still moi'e questionably, when Lisle spoke of 
the coming of the Duke of Guise, Douglas said 
that the council did not intend to prevent his 
landing, but would content themselves with 
limiting the number of his train. The known 
ability of Sir George Douglas could not permit 
the English commander to regard him as a dupe. 

* Lislo and tlio Blfiliop of | Knojc’h Ilktorp of the 
Durliaiu to Honry VIII. : Istate formation, in Soothnd, 

Eapei'Sj vol. v, p. 235, 
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Sucli a man could not be ignorant that, if Guise 
■was once at Edinburgh, with the command of 
money which he would bring with him, he would 
make a party instantly among the needy and 
covetous .nobles, and Blackness would not hold 
its prisoner for foui’-and-twenty hours.* If the 
I’egent was seriously meditating such an act of 
infatuation, it should not be without an effort 
to save him from himself, and Lisle warned the 
Earl of Arran of the nature of the power with 
which he was dealing, and of the danger of trifling 
■with it.f 

But the fault of Arran as yet had not passed 
beyond weakness. He was timid as a statesman. 
He shrunk from the odium and the possible 
danger of throwing himself absolutely on the 
support of England; and without that support 
he was too feeble to pm*sue openly an avowed 
English policy. He believed that he could com- 
pensate for his want of strength by dexterity 
of management; and he was dealing with an 
enemy who, in the use of such a weapon, could 
play with him as ■with a child. 

Cardinal David Beton, Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, approached nearly to the ideal of the 
Eomanist statesman of the age. Devoted to the 
Pope and to the Papacy, ho served his master 
with the unvarying consistency, with the mingled 


* Lisle to tbe Duke of Suf- 
folk: State Papers j vol. v. p. 
249 * 

t ^Your lordskip must con- 
sider that you meddle now with 


the most noble prince and father 
of wisdom of all the world. Ilis 
Majesty will not bo tiifled with 
in no case.^ — Lisle to the Earl of 
Arran : ibid. p. 250. 
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Character of Beton. 

passion and calmness which, beyond all other 
known institutions, the Eoman church has the 
power of imparting to its votaries. The sensual 
pleasures of which his profession as an ecclesiastic 
deprived him of the open enjoyment, he was 
pez'mitted to obtain by private licentiousness; 
his indulgences were compensated by a fidelity 
with which they never interfered; and the sur- 
render of innocuous vices was not demanded of 
a man to whom no crime was difficult which 
would further the interests of his cause. His 
scent of heresy was as the sleuth hound’s, and, as 
the sleuth hound’s, was only satisfied with blood. 
He was cruel when the Church demanded cruelty, 
treacherous and false when treachery and false- 
hood would serve the interests to which he had 
sold himself; his courage was as matchless as 
his subtlety; his accomplishments as exquisite 
as his intellect. 

It was little wonder that for such a man 
Hemy thought the Tower of London a safer 
prison than Blackness, and himself a surer gaoler 
than the Eai’l of Arran. No sooner was Beton 
under arrest than he drew up letters of interdict 
for the whole of Scotland. They were passed 
through the liands of his keepers, and copies 
were distributed among the clergy. There was 
no lash or gallows, as in England, to correct the 
over-zeal of the ecclesiastics. The letters were 
obeyed without scru[)le and without exception. 
Although the ‘gospellers’ might preach, no mass 
might be sung in any church in Scotland, no 
corpse be buried, child bo baptized, or impatient 
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lover united in matrimony, till the heavy edict 
should he withdrawn.'* The body of the cardi- 
nal was imprisoned. His spirit escaped thi’ough 
the walls and moved omnipotent through tht* 
land. When the people complained, it was 
answered that the servant of the Church was 
suffering for the truth and for his country, which 
a treacherous faction would betray to England 
and to heresy. The temporal lords of Scotland 
were ill able to cope with such an antagonist. 
It was not till a power, preternatural as his own, 
till the spirit of the Reformation stood out to 
battle with him, that the haughty Beton at last 
would vail his crest. The government durst 
not send him into England, and dared as litthi 
to punish him themselves. They temporized, 
they hesitated, and at length, taking refuge in 
inertia, they would not release Ihcir prisoner, 
but they left the country to suffer and grow 
impatient. 

On the 1 2 th of March, while the interdict 
was still in foi'ce, the Estates assembled at Edin- 
burgh to consider the state of the realm and the 
English treaties. At the outset the pro.spect 
still promised fairly. The nomination of Arran 
to the regency was confirmed ; and on the first 
day of the session ‘ the Lords of the Articles, 
after they had heard my Lord Governor’s mind, 
having consideration of the adversity of times 
bye gone, and of the dangerous appearances of 
skaith of the time instant and sicklike to come, 
concluded that an ample commission should be 


* State Fapet'S, yol. v. p. 2503 Sadler Pap/rSj voL i. p. 108. 
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made and sent with ambassadors to the King of 
England, for taking, treating, and concluding 
of peace perpetual; that another commission 
should be made to the same ambassadors, to con- 
clude a man'iage betwixt the Queen of Scotland 
and Edward Prince of Wales,* appai’ent heritor 
of England.’ f 

So far all was well. A general acquiescence 
was admitted in the King of England’s views. 
Eut similar negotiations twenty years before had 
advanced to the admission of the principle. It 
appeared rapidly that the same sti'uggle would 
repeat itself in the discussion of the details. 
Henry, made wise by experience, had required 
the custody and the control of the education of 
the queen. The parliament determined that, ‘for 
many inconveniences like to ensue,’ they must 
refuse this important condition. Four Scottish 
iiobhiincn should reside in England as hostages 
ibr the. queen’s appearance there when she had 
anived at marriageable age ; but for the present 
she must remain with her mother, surrounded, 
of coui’sc, by French courtiers and Ilomanist 
c^cclcsiastics, whose influence Henry, if he pleased, 
might neutriilize by attaching a limited number 
of English gentlemen and ladies to the royal 
household. Looking forwai’d to the ultimate 
(iompletion of the marriage, they decided next 
that, when that event had taken place, the 
realm should nevertheless retain its ancient 


* Tho Prince, it ia to bo ob- 
waa doHcribod nn Priiico 
of Wales,’ althou^li liia formal 
creation was deferred, and waa 


never actually aceomplisbed, 
t Adit of the BcoUuh l^arlia’ 
mentf Marcb istb, 1543. 
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Jealousy of England. 

Oh. 20. liberties, and its name of Scotland ; the na- 
tional parliament should continue undisturbed; 
'*"March?' the regency should be assured for life to the 
Earl of Arran ; and if there should be issue from 
the marriage, and the crowns of the two king- 
And Scot- doms be united in a single person, the adminis- 
re'toi ™for tration should descend by the ordinary laws of 
rate anX' inheritance in the Arran family ; the country 
indepen- should be ruled for ever under ‘ a governour born 

dent go- * , ^ 

vemment. of the realm,’ and guided by the native laws.* 

These preposterous resolutions were seriously 
determined on. It is impossible to believe that 
there was a serious expectation that they would 
be accepted in England as the basis of a treaty. 
The commissioners selected to carry them to 
London, Sir James Leirmouth, Sir William 
Hamilton, and Balnavis of Halhill, unknown 
men of inferior rank, wei’e not likely to recom- 
mend in the delivery an unpalatable message; 
and it may be assumed that the object was to 
escape from the difficulty by exacting impossible 
conditions, and throwing upon Henry the burden 
of the refusal. 

While, however, the jealousy of England was 
so conspicuous, the parliament, nevertheless, dis- 
played a more promising spirit on matters of 
religion. As yet there was no leaning visibh^ 
towards the cardinal; and three days after the 
Lord Max- discussion of the treaties Lord Maxwell proposed 
poses to that the people should be permitted the use 
fre™L*f English Bible. In Beton’s absence the 

the Eng- ^ . — 

lisk Bible. Acts of the Scottish Parlia 7 n(mt, March, T543 j Sadlm' 
vol. i. p. 59 j State Papet's, vol. v. p. ^71, &c. 
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Ai’chbistiop of Glasgow entered a protest on be- Oh. 20. 
half of the episcopate, and entreated a delay until 
a provincial council of the clergy should have March, 
declared their assent;* but his opposition was 
waived. Maxwell’s proposal had been received 
with evident favour ; and the Lords of the 
Articles having pronounced that no existing law 
forbade the reading of a translation of the Scrip- 
tures, a proclamation made public the liberty 
which, beyond all other things, the Church with 
keenest instinct dreaded. One special point for Thopariui- 
which tlie King of England had laboured was sents, 
gained. Could he but wait his time, Ms other 
wishes, he was assured, would in due time ac- 
complish themselves, f 

Where there was hope that the end might be 
accomplished by patience, an endurance which had 
already lasted through thirty years of disappoint- 
ment could still continue. The success of Maxwell’s 
measure compensated for the I'emaining failures. 

But amidst the uncertainties and inconsistencies 
of the Scotch nature which had been so tediously 


Acts of the Scottish Par- \ 
liammtj May istlx. 

f ^Tlien mijjht have been 
seen/ aayH Knox, ^tlio lUblo 
lying about upon every gentle- 
man’s table. Tlui Now Tosta- 
mont also was borne about in 
many men’s bands. Wo grant 
that soTue, alas, profaiuid that 
blessed word. Some, perhaps, 
that bad never read ten sentences 
of it had it most common in thoir 
hands. They would chop their 
ftuniliars in the cheek with it 


and say, this has lain under my 
bed-foot these ton years. Others 
would glory, how often have T 
been in danger for this book, 
how secretly have I stolen away 
from my wife at midnight to 
read upon it. And this was 
done to make court thereby, for 
all men estecimed the governour 
to be the most fervent Protestant 
that “was in Europe,’ ^Never- 
theless/ he adds, 'the know- 
ledge spread/ Knox’s JSidory 
of the Mefonmtioti, 
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Ch. 20. experienced, Henry required at least a just iufor- 
“ naation of their proceedings and- intentions. The 
March. proposals of the parliament had not yet readied 
him, for Leirmouth and his companions had been 
slow in departing on their errand. A vague im- 
pression of a difficulty was all which had tran- 
spired ; and Sadler, whose past experience and ac- 
quaintance at the Scottish court best qualified him 
Sir Ralph for the post, was sent to reside at Edinburgh, to 
observe and to report. While affairs remained 
reside at unsettled, a strong English force was maintaiued 
ijurgh. upoii the Borders ; large sums of money were 
secretly distributed among the northernloi’ds ; the 
Earl of Angus and his hi’other, whom Henry had 
maintained for fifteen yeai-s in their exile, were 
now his almoners to others, while they continued 
his .pensioners themselves. He required to be 
assured that his revenues were not squandered in 
unavailing efforts, and by unfaithful stewards. 

He reports On the uoth of March, Sadler reported his arrival 

and^aco^ and reception at Edinburgh, where Sir George 
^S^Sb^ Douglas had partiallj’' introduced him behind the 
sccncs. There had been sad work, Douglas told 
him. At one time the Catholic earls, bluntly, 
Argyle, Murray, and Bothwell, had threatened 
to make a party with the clergy, and hold an 
opposition paidiament at Perth. He had not 
slept three hours any night since his return from 
Who as- England. But the worst was over, and he trusted 
thl^ that at last all would go well. ‘ They had grinned 
other, but there was none that would 
so bite and if the king would be contented with 
slow progress, he believed that it would be sure. 
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Temper oj Parties. 

This much, however, was certain, that if at pre- Ch. so. 
sent the delivery of the queen, or the custody of 
the fortresses, was insisted on, Beton would be set 
at liberty, the French would be called in to assist, 
and all that had been accomplished would be un- 
done. ‘ There was not so little a boy but he 
would hurl stones at it, the wives would handle 
their distaffs, and the commons 'universally would 
die in it.’ * Douglas might be right, but he had 
used different language a few weeks pi’eviously 
in London. Moreover, it was whispered that he 
had held a secret interview with the cardinal, in 
which the supposed enemies had suspiciously 
embraced each other. Sadler knew that he BntSaiiiiw 
was breathing an atmosphere of falsehood. His srifln™' 
business was to give his ear to eveiy one, and to 
believe so far as ho saw occasion. When Douglas sphere, 
left him he found himself instantly surrounded 
by noble lords and gcmtlemen of all factions and 
parties, coming each of them with their several 
stories to instruct or mislead; each assuring him 
that all were dishonest but themselves, and each 
anxious to finger the English gold. Lord Both- 
well, whom Douglas declared to be Henry’s most 
inveterate enemy, brought his offers of service 
and devotion, and kindly intimated that the 


* Sir Ralph Sadler to lic.my 
VIIL : JSadler l\ipen^ vol. i. 
p. 70. Ono of tlio many entien 
who have iiudortakon to 
my erroneous estiiuato of tho 
charactor of Tleury VEIL han 
quoted thoHo words (chan^nngtho 
^ it ’ into ‘ him/ and Iho ‘ in’ into 
* against as an evidence of tho 


detestation with which the king 
was regarded hy his mhjcct$, 
I presumo that he had seen the 
passage in a quotation, and was 
too well satislied with the harden 
of it to inquire from what dis- 
patch or document it was taken* 
But the fallacy of extracts could 
scarcely be carried farther. 
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Mary of Guise. 

Solway prisoners were playing false. On the 
djrd of March, three days after liis arrival, the 
ambassador had an interview with Mary of Guise; 
and the queeir-raother, the centre and chief in- 
strument, as was supposed, of French intrigues, 
informed him that her best wish was to sec her 
child in England. For the maiTiage, ‘ she could 
not otherwise think but it was the work and 
ordinance of God for the conjunction and union 
of the realms ; ’ * but she warned him to hope for 
nothing from the regent. The Earl of Arran, 
she said, intended her daughter not for Prince 
Edward, but for his own son. He was playing 
with England for his present convenience; hut 
he would keep the queen in his hands till her 
minority was over, and by that time Henry would 
be dead, and excuses could be found without 
difidculty to break the contract. The truest 
friend to the two countries, she gravely assured 
Sadler, was Cardinal Beton. If Beton were once 
at liberty, the King of England’s wishes would 
be all fulfilled. The English coui't were living 
in a delusion. They depended on the regent and 
the Douglases, whose only thought was how to 
defeat their desires ; and she herself, she declared, 
was in fear for the life of her child as long as she 
remained in Scotland. The regent had his eye 
upon the crown. He was already preparing the 
public to hear of the infant’s death by spreading 
rumours that sh‘e was sickly. 

The accomplished hypocrisy did not convince ; 


Sadlei' to Henry YIII. ; Sadler Papers^ vol. i. p. 84, &g. 
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Mary of Cruise. 

yet it was not wholly without effect. Sir George Oh. 20. 
Douglas had warned the ambassador against the 
queen-mother; the queen-mother warned him 
against Sir George Douglas. He perceived that 
there was ‘ some juggling,’ hut the grace and 
charm of Mary of Guise forbade him for the 
moment to believe with certainty that the false- 
hood was with her. She saw the impression 
which she had made, and, with winning con- 
fidence, she led him into her nursery, and lifted 
the baby out of the cradle, that he might admire 
its health and loveliness. Alas, for the child! The infant 
born in sorrow, and nurtured in treachery ! It 
grew to be Mary Stuart; and Sir Ralph Sadler 
lived to sit on the commission which investigated 
the murder of Darnley. 

For the present, perplexities thickened about 
him. The regent himself, in successive conver- 
sations, had professed the most vehement wishes 
to satisfy Henry. The week after the ambassador March '20. 
arrived, Arran assured him that he cared nothing 
for the interdict, and that so long as he lived 
‘ the cardinal should never have his liberty, nor 
come oxit of pinson, unless it were to his further 
mischief.’ Within a few days the cai'dinal was The CaKli- 
sccure within the walls of his own castle of St. 
Andrew’s (which his retainers had held in his retamto 

. , 1 -1 T .St Aa- 

name against the government while he was in drew’s. 
Blackness), under the nominal custody of Lord 
Seton, who was his surest friend. It was true 
that his detention in Scotland was no longer 
possible without a civil war. Easter was ap- 
proaching, and the people would not endure that 
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Release of Beton. 

the season should pass unobserved. The Catholic 
earls had threatened to liberate him by force, and 
a transparent compromise had covered without 
concealing the regent’s weakness. The truth 
might have been regretted, but it would have been 
intelligible. But the childish pretence which 
Arran attempted to maintain, that he was still a 
prisoner, and that the transfer had been a stroke 
of policy to recover possession of an important 
stronghold, only provoked suspicion. The king 
was liable to mistakes in the characters of women. 
He saw in Sadler’s I’eports that those at least who 
had pretended to be his friends were falling short 
of their declarations. The Douglases had left 
his presence full of fair words, pretences, and pro- 
mises : their engagements had melted into Avoi'se 
than inconsistency. Sir George had communi- 
cated secretly with Beton. It was through him 
that Beton was said to have been liberated ; and, be- 
lieving them treacherous, when, in fact, they were 
only embai’rassed with difficulties too complicated 
to be avowed, Henry fell deeper than even his 
minister under the snares of the queen-mother. 
He was ‘ in marvellous perplexity ’ what to say 
of their late doings — of ‘the strange fashion 
of removing the cardinal, denied at first, doubted 
of after, then granted by Sir George Douglas.’ 
He would no longer ‘ be deceived by fair words, 
and the deeds so repugnant to them,’ while in 
the subtle daughter of the Duke of Guise he 
imagined that he saw ‘ a frank and plain man- 
ner of proceeding, such as motherly love to the 
surety of her child should in manner persuade her 
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unto.’* In his exasperation he even extended his Ch. 20. 
confidence to her judgment as well as to herself. 

Those on whom he had depended had failed him. March. 
He believed, after all, that he might expect more 
from the party who had been his open enemies, 
and listened with despairing credulity to her 
praises of Cardinal Beton. The latter’, to whom 
the queen-mother had given a hint, supported her 
assertions by a letter from St. Andrew’s to Sadler, 
in which he sent his hearty commendations; 
having recovered his liberty, he was anxious, he 
said, to offer his services to the King’s Majesty, and 
would be glad to see the English minister at the who iu- 
castle.f Henry supposed that the offers perhaps tivWthlm 
might be meant in honesty. He directed that 
the invitation should be accepted, and permitted 
the suggestion of a hope that, if the cardinal TiioHng 
would at lerrgth honestly lend his help towards 
the settlement of the kingdom, he would grate- ’ 
fully accept his friendship ; and should a change 
of sides entail the loss of his preferments in 
France, he would take care to see him substan- 
tially indemnified.! 

Sir Kalph Sadler, on the spot, saw clearer 
than Henrjr in London: and, though shaken, he 
coiild not wholly share his change of confidences. 

It was possible that the qxiccn and cardinal were 
desiring only to create suspicion between the 

^ Sadler Papcr$^ vol. i. pp. dreary intricacioa of deception, 

100, xoi. that Henry’s ultimate resent- 

t Ibid, p, 104, ment and the storm which at 

X Privy Council to Sadler : length he lot looso on Scotland 
State Viipcrs, vol. v. p. 280, «Scc may be seen to have been not 
It is necessary to relate these unprovoked. 
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Oh. 20 . court of England and tlie regent and Ms advisers. 
It "was possible that the latter were still partially 
■ honest, and had broken their promises as much 
from inability to keep them as from unwilling- 
But Sadler ness. He continued, therefore, for the present, 
to listen to both sides— to wait, as he expressed 
Henry. jt, for ‘better expei'ience of the fidelity and truth 
of French and Scottish than he had had as yet, 
before he would presume to give a certain judg- 
ment.’ He informed Arran of his interview with 
Arran Maiy. Arran assured him that, whatever she 
pretended, ‘he would find her, in the end, a 
right Frenchwoman.’ Her only object was to 
preserve Scotland to France, and to prevent 
the alliance with England wfoich she professed 
to desire. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘ is her device, while, 
as she is both subtle and wily, so she hath a 
vengeable engine * and wit to work her purpose. 
She laboureth, by all means she can, to have the 
cardinal at liberty ;f by whom, being as good a 
Frenchman as she is a Frenchwoman, she might 
the rather compass her intent.’ J From Arran 
the pei-plexed minister went again to the queen, 
Mary of who assured him positively that, since his last 
warns him the regent had avowed to her openly his 

Mtention of keeping her daughter for his son. 
wishesher- He had told her that ‘ he would rather die than 
England, deliver the child into the hands of the King of 

* Ingenium, — ‘taleixt.’ reliance upon be would 

t ^ At liberty/ that is to recover liia power without dilH-* 
leave St. Andrew’s and come to ciilty. 

Edinburgh; to take a share in :j: Sadler to the Privy Council: 
the government. If ho could Sadler ra2)er8, voL i. p. 
dupe Henry into a momentary 
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England; but he would give good words and 
make fair weather till better opportunity.’ 
Whatever he promised, neither he nor the lords 
would accomplish any one real step towards a 
union of the kingdoms. Eor herself, she again 
said, that she feared for her life, and she wished 
herself in England. 

Her eagerness had cai'ried her a little too 
far. If she wished to be in England, Sadler 
suggested that there would be no great diffi- 
culty in an escape. She would be received 
with the child with open arms, and would earn 
his master’s gratitude for ever. She turned the 
subject to the praises of Beton. If Beton had 
been free, she said, there would have been no 
difficulty. The treaties would already have been 
arranged ; and even but lately he had sent her 
word that, could he leave St. Andrew’s, he would 
go to London, and with his own lips convince the 
king of his sincerity.* The remains of Sadler’s 
scepticism yielded befoi'c so confident audacity. 

‘ The Queen, as I take her,’ he wrote, when he left 
her presence, ‘ earnestly desireth the marriage of 
her daughter to my Lord Piince’s Grace.’f 

On the other hand, if parties had changed 
sides on the English alliance, they kept 
their places on the sister question of religion. 
The cardinal continued constant to, the Church. 
The regent was still liberal towards the Pro- 
testants. The contradiction was obvious. The 
uncertainty returned, and was increased by other 
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causes. The minister had been instructed to 
urge on Arran’s government three especial re- 
quests. The first, for a licence for the general 
use of the Bible, had been at once fulfilled. The 
second, for the abolition of the Papal supremacy 
and the suppression of the monasteries, was 
under consideration, and appeared to bo desired. 
The earl declared, mthout reserve, that ‘ he 
thought all monasteries were founded to pray for 
souls in purgatory ; and, if there were no purga- 
tory, as he was clearly of opinion that there was 
not, their foundation was vain and frustrate.’* 
The third jjoiat in the commission, which had 
been hitherto reserved, tested the truth of the 
queen-mother’s story that Arran entertained a 
private design in the marriage question. It was 
a proposal, in the event of his fidelity, for an 
alliance between the son whom Mary of Guise 
pi’etended that he designed for the young queen, 
and the Lady Elizabeth. The suggestion was 
now brought forward as an experiment of the 
earl’s honesty, and, to Sadler’s surprise, wtis 
received with coi'dial gratitude. The regent did 
not deny that he had thought of the other con- 
nexion before the king’s wishes were made known 
to him; but he had relinquished all expectation of 
it, and was delighted at the honour of the king’s 
offer. 


* Sadler to the King : JSadkr 
Papers, voL i. p. 128 . It is 
remarkable that tbe ambassador, 
tbougb 'vrriting to Henry, re- 
ports these words with evident 


sympathy on his own part, and 
with as evident an t^xpoctatiun 
that they would be road with 
approval. 
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These things made in the earl’s favour ; but Gh. 20 . 
the atmosphere was impregnated with lies. Lord 

X X d!!' ^ 

Fleming declared that Arran -had said to him April 
‘ that sooner than the queen should mairy into 

^ ^ many hes 

England, he would carry her away into the Sadiercan-" 
Isles ; ’ * Arran evidently dreaded the cardinal ; the truth, 
the cardinal, as Sir George Douglas as well as 
the queen noAv protested, was in his heart devoted 
to England ; and even at times Sadler found the 
regent himself ‘ utterly determined to abide the 
extremity of war rather than condescend to the 
accomplishment of the king’s deshes.’ f 

If the Scottish question had waited for its 
solution till the intentioiis of the nobles could be 
discovered from their language, the perplexity 
threatened to be of long continuance. But, in 
the meantime, tienry had submitted a definite 
demand to the Scottish parliament, and they had 
returned him a definite answer. The despatch 
of it had been delayed ; but the questionable 
embassy to whom it had been entrusted had at 
length reached London. Their message was 
delivered, and bore immediate and sxrbstantial 
finiit. The king was sick of lying and tired of 
evasion. The imagination that, on the union of 
the two nations, an independent regent would 
be permitted to rule in Scotland by hereditary 
right was too absurd to be entertained. The Homyro- 
ambassadors were desired to retuni instantly, eonditions 
with an intimation that, if the negotiations were 
to be renewed, it must be through persons whose ment. 

* iS (idler Paper Tol. i. p. lay. 

Q 2 


f Ibid. p. 14.7. 
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Propositions of England. 

insignificance should not in itself be an afifront. 
The Scots were alarmed, for Henry was reported 
to be serious. Lord Glencairn and Sir George 
Douglas hurried to London, and in three weeks 
returned with the king’s own counter-proposi- 
tions — so reasonable, he said himself, that, if 
they were not accepted, ‘ he would follow his 
purpose by force ; ’ — so moderate, says Knox, 
‘ that all that loved quietness were contented 
therewith.’ * He relinquished his demand for 
the immediate delivery of the young queen. She 
might remain in her own country till she was 
ten years old; in the meantime, as pledges for 
the fulfilment of the contract, three Scottish 
earls and three bishops or barons must reside 
in the English court. Their places might be 
changed half-yearly, but the number should be 
kept complete. Eor the government, the Earl 
of Arran might remain in office during the 
minority, provided his conduct continued satis- 
factory, and provided the whole or a portion of 
the council might be nominated by the English 
crown. Lastly, the treaty of peace should be 
immediately drawn, and the Scots should relin- 
quish the French alliance, and bind themselves 
to make no separate leagues with any foreigir 
country except with Henry’s consent. 

The arrival of this message brought matters 
to a crisis. The endurance of England, it ap- 
peared, had its limits; and the Scots saw, or 
seemed to see, that they must choose between 

* Stcae Fapm-a, vol. v. p. a8o, Sea. IvNox’a Ilistoiy of the 

Reformation. 
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acceptance and open war. Ai-ran, whose feeble Ch. lo. 
understandins: swayed under every transient im- 

^ A.T>. 1543. 

pulse, was at first persuaded into defiance ; sup- Apni. 
ported by all the lords except Angus, Cassilis, 

Maxwell, and Glencairn, he determined to reject 
the terms and face the consequences. The car- Thceardi- 
dinal tossed aside his now unneeded mask. The liis true 
fiction of his imprisonment was no longer main- 
tained. He called a convention of the clergy 
at St. Andrew’s, where the ‘ kirkmen,’ with all war. 
their voices, shouted for war. Supplies were 
voted to assist the needy noblemen in raising 
their retainers, and to bribe them to relinquish 
their designs upon the abbey lands. ‘ They had 
liefei’,’ said Sir George Douglas, ‘ all the world 
should sink than they should lose their pomp 
and glory.’ For the moment even those who 
sincerely desired the success of the English mar- 
iiage believed it was hopeless. Arran, constant 
to nothing, was drawn towards the Church party 
by fear ; for a shadoAV of illegitimacy hung over xho rogont 
him which, if desirable, could be converted into a rival, and 
a substance. Matthew Stewart, the young Earl 
of Lennox, next of kin to the crown in default 
of the Hamiltons, was introduced from France 
to displace him if ho proved intractable, or to 
awe him into obedience. The Pope had sent 
fresh powers to his faithful cardinal. A legate 
was already on his way from Home, with ‘ fulmi- 
nations of cursing,’ and instructions to take the 
government, if necessary, from a heretic, and 
confer it upon a dutiful child of the Church. In 
vain Henry, appealing to the regent’s better 
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nature, advised liim ‘ to play the goveniour in- 
deed ’ — to seize Beton and Lennox, ■with all their 
adherents, thro-w them into a dungeoir or send 
them to England.* The imbecile Arran could 
play no part but that of the wind-vane marking 
the changes in the air-cuiTents. Amidst the rage 
of the clergy, the jealous pride of independence, 
the intrigues of France, and the meiiaces of the 
Papacy, ‘ the English lords ’ — as the few noble- 
men of clear sense and genumc patriotism werci 
scornfully called — ^had little chance of prevail- 
ing. They continued, nevertheless, resolutely to 
fight their battle ; and two considerable supports 
they had with them— the dread of the English 
army which hung on the Borders like an undis- 
solving cloud, and the small baud of Protestants 
— ^tew in number, but with a resolute purpose, 
and with a strength which was steadily growing. 

With this assistance they could still make 
head against the stream. An assembly was called 
at Edinburgh, in the first week in May, to con- 


^His majesty hath thought 
good to advise him to have such 
a regard to the matter as he 
may pull the feathers off his 
enemies in time, and hy that 
mean provide iDoth for the 
indemnity of himself and his 
friends, and also for the advance- 
ment of such things as shall 
tend to the universal benelit of 
that realm, which forasmuch as 
it cannot be brought to pass 
unless that, as well the legate be 
empeached of his enterprise as 
also the cardinal and the Earl of 


Lennox be hotter looked upon 
than they have been hitherto, 
his Majesty’s advice and counsel 
is that the govornour do now 
shew himself a man of courage, 
and play the very govcirnour 
indeed ; and procedo with great 
diligence, secrecy, and suilicient 
furniture of men to the appre- 
hension of them with all their 
adherents, even now specially, 
if it can possibly be done, as 
they sit at their convo<‘atiou.’ 
—Privy Council to Sudk‘r : State 
Papers f vol. v. p. 286. 
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sider Henry’s message. One day the English 
party carried their point. A concession was 
determined on. The day after the vote was re- 
called through the exertions of Beton and Mary 
of Guise ; the lords resolved to send the queen 
into France;* and the Count de Montgomery 
was announced as coming over to take charge of 
her. But if they concluded thus, there would 
bo an immediate invasion ; and at last, deciding 
nothing, they thought they might gain time 
by keeping up appearances ; Glencairn and 
Douglas were again sent to London, to ask for 
a modification of the conditions; the war be- 
tween France and England was on the point of 
breaking out ; if England was occupied with so 
l^owerful an antagonist, they would feel more 
safe in their resistance. 

The ambassadors went and returned. They 
had found Henry perseveringly moderate — ^in- 
sisting only on essentials, and ready to admit 
any terms which left the central resolutions un- 
affected. They left Edinbui'gh in the beginning 
of May; at the beginning of June their report 
was presented to their parliament ; and the French 
court being at the moment unable to send a force 
to assist them in repelling an invasion, and there 


iSadlcr Vajivn, vcL i. pp. 
1 90, 1 91. Tlio Laird of Ihnim- 
lanrig, who waH prowont, and had 
promiHfid to inform tlio Warden 
of the IVIarclnis of the temper of 
the meeting, said that ^ There 
was so much falsehood and in- 
4*onHtancy among the lords, that 
tmeh agreement as they dotor- 


niinod and made one day they 
would break the same the noxt 
day ; so that by reason of their 
falsehood so oft(m determining 
and changing their piapose, he 
would not take upon him to 
write any nows to the Warden/ 
— State Papm'Sj vol, v, p. »8<S. 
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being no longer any excuse for delay, the cardinal, 
•with the extreme French party, held aloof from 
the discussion, foreseeing that, xnider existing 
circumstances, they would not carry their point. 

There was ‘ much bickering ; ’ but the alterna- 
tive of peace or war lay before them in all its 
harshness. The Catholic fanatics had absented 
themselves, and the preliminaries of a treaty 
upon Henry’s terras, but with some unimportant 
reservations, were at last agreed on. The atti- 
tude of the opposition gave strength to the peace 
party; and, as a check on Beton, the Earl of 
Angus, Lord Maxwell, and others of the Solway 
prisoners, pledged themselves by a bond to pre- 
vent the renewal of the war, to secui'e the person 
of the queen, and, if she were carried off to the 
Continent by her mother, to be true to Henry, 
and to acknowledge no government which had 
not received his sanction. Arran having wavered 
back to the English side, they promised to support 
him so long as he remained with them. If the 
cardinal, either by assistance from abroad or by 
intrigues at home, recovered his control in the ad- 
ministration, they would pay him no obedience, 
and either see the treaty fulfilled or assist in an- 
nexing the whole country south of the Forth to 
the English dominions.* 


^ ^ If there happen any divi- 
sion or trouble to arise in Scot- 
land by practice of the cardinal, 
kirkmen, France, or otherwise, 
we shall stick and adhere only 
to the King's Majesty’s service 
[until such time] as his Highness 


may attain these things now 
pacted and covenanted, or at thti 
least the dominion on this side 
of the Firth.’ — 
vol. V. p. 319. The form was 
sent from England. 
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The air seemed at last to have cleared. 
The regent, though not venturing on Henry’s 
stronger remedy, ‘ conferred ’ with Sadler on the 
prosecution of the cardinal and Lennox. The 
favourable resolution of the parliament was com- 
municated to England ; and in conformity with 
it the two treaties — a treaty of peace, and a 
treaty for the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
and the queen — were immediately drawn. 

The former bound the two countries to an 
alliance during the lives of the reigning sove- 
reigns, and for one year after the death of either. 
Eor that time England should not make war on 
Scotland, nor Scotland make war on England, 
upon any pretext ; and should either of the two 
countries be invaded by a foreign power, what- 
ever it might be, temporal or spiritual, even 
though it called itself the supreme head of Chris- 
tendom, no assistance should be given by the 
subjects of the other, private or public, direct or 
indirect. The treaty should be observed faith- 
fully and honourably, and was not to be evaded 
on pretence of ecclesiastical censures or sen- 
tences.* The debateable land on the Border 
was not to continue a sanctuary for felons aiid 
traitors ; they should be arrested, by the consent 
and assistance of both governments, which 
thenceforward should co-operate honourably and 
fii’mly in defence of order and quiot.f 


* A reference to the Popovs 
Bull of Deposition. 

t Bymhb, vol. yL part 3, p. 
93. Tlie treaty was not to ex- 


tend to the lordship of Lorn in 
Scotland; nor to the Isle of 
Lundy» Lorn was notoriously 
the haunt of outlaws and ma- 
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Oh. 20. No conditions could have been more desirable 
or just ; but the hope of the observance of them 
lay in the accomplishment of the treaty of mar- 
riage. The terms which had been conceded on 
this point have been already stated. The queen 
was to remain with her mother till she was ten 
The queen years of age ; and six noblemen were to be re- 
remowcito quired as her securities. If children followed 
whra’’S!e connexion, and the crowiis were united, 

isten yonrs the laws and the name of Scotland were ration- 

old, and 

shaUman-y ally and sufficiently guaranteed. If the queen 
Edward, should be left a widow without issue, she would 
return free and unencumbered to her separatii 
kingdom. 

To these obligations Heniy set his hand 
at Greenwich, on the ist of July. Sir George 
Douglas and the Earl of Glencairn signed for 
Scotland, and forthwith returned to Edinburgh to 
obtain the formal x'atification of the Scotch par- 
liament. It remained to be seen if Beton would 
still sit by passively, or at the last moment make* 
another effort. His policy in the past month had 
been to ignore the assembly at Edinburgh as a, 
faction, and to refuse to recognise any decison 
as legal to which the clergy had not given their 
sanction. But force only could give weight to 
his opposition. He had again written for as- 
sistance to Francis ; and the importance of the 
crisis had produced the desired effect. On the 
30th of June, while the treaties were on tlu* 

raiiders, and Lundy, after Do a froKli gang of French anil 
Valle’s followers were destroyed, Scotch pirates, 
seems to have Tbeen occupied by 
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point of completion in England, Sadler reported Ch. so. 
the ]')resence of sixteen French ships of ■war on 

^ ^ ADI ^4 Q 

the coast of Aberdeen. They had brought with ' iuiy. 
them money, arms, and artillery. Several thou- 
sand men were said to be on board, and to be 

. . r* T • n 1 T T 'war on the 

waiting for directions from the cardinal on the coast of 
point at which they Avere to land. They were 
to remain as the nucleus of a Catholic army, or 
to cany otf the queen, as Mary of Guise and her 
advisers should direct.* Six days after, when 
the ambassadors Avere known to have returned 
from Greenwich, the Eomanist lords, the abbots, 
and bishops Avere assembled in council at St. 
AndreAv’s. The regent was denounced as a an asseni- 
heretic and a traitor. It Avas agreed that the Aacijow^ii. 
noblemen and gentlemen who Avere Avithin reach 
of the Border should immediately carry forays They will 
into Northumberland, and, exasperating the Eng- tooufiiv, 
lish into retaliation, compel a war in the teeth 
of the government,! while Lennox, Huntly, 

Argyle, Muri’ay, and tlie cardinal himself should i.mis will 
disperse to raise their powers, and again meet 
at Stirling on the 20th of July.J So hot had 
grown the Avar fever of the fiery churchman, that 
he Avas said to have threatened to challenge an 


* Sadler Papersj vol. i. pp. 
2,25, 226, &c. 

t * The cardinal liath not only 
stirred almost tlui whole realm 
against the govornour, hut also 
hatli procured the Karl Both- 
well, the luord Hume, the Lord 
of Bucclough, the Laird of Hea- 
ford, and the Kers, which he 
wholly addict xmto him, to stir 


all the mischief and trouble they 
can on the Bord(U\s, and make 
raids and incursions into Eng- 
land only of inttiut to hroak tho 
peace and to breed contention 
between tho realms.' — Sadler to 
Lord l*arr : State Papm% vol. v. 
P* 321* 

% Sadler Papers^ vol. i. p. 
a33; 



236 Defeat of a French Fleet. 

Oh. ao. Englisli knight, Sir Ealph Evers, to single com- 
bat ; and, although there was a doubt whether 
report was telling the truth, yet a message, pro- 
fessedly in Beton’s name, was brought to Bei*- 
wick; while Evers, in reply, signified his entii'e 
pleasure at the prospect which was opened to 
him, and offered, sooner than balk the cardinal’s 
wishes, to go to Edinburgh to meet him.* 

The wild humours gathered rapid strength. 
The appeal from the parliament to the nation, 
based as it was upon the antipathy of centuries, 
was fatally successful; and Holy Church and 
freedom became a popular war-cry. ‘ Such mali- 
cious and despiteful people,’ Sir Ealph Sadler 
wrote bitterly, ‘live not in the world as is the 
common people of this realm, specially towards 
Sadier is Englishmen.’ He was himself shot at in the 
Edin- garden of his house at Edinburgh ; and he was 

burgh. advised, if he did not wish to be murdered, to 
take refuge in Tantallon Castle. ‘ What will 
follow,’ he said, ‘ God knoweth; for undoubtedly 
there is great appearance of mischief.’ From 
England only came hope or comfort. Misfortane 
Six Eng- in the shape of six English cruisers, had overtaken 
ers defeat the French fleet. Two of the enemy’s ships were 
flMfc taken, three were driven back to France, eleven 
only crawled into the Forth, having suffered so 
severely as to make their retreat desirable as soon 
as the sea was open. With the details of the 
action Henry sent a thousand pounds to Arran, 
and a promise of help in men and money at any 
moment that he desired it. He urged him to 


* State Papers^ yoL v. p. 323. 
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enei'gy. He advised that without delay the car- Ch. 20. 
dinal and his party should be proclaimed traitors ; 
and if any of them fell into his hands, that, pro- 
fitins by experience, ‘ he would so bestow them’ He^y 
where they could give no more anxiety ; especially Arran to 
he urged the necessity of securing the queen’s 
person, and removing her from the indefensible 
palace of Linlithgow to some safer residence.* 

But Arran had the vice, so rare in a Scotch- 
man, of weakness. The necessity for action , 
paralysed in him the power to act. He issued 
proclamations. He talked of raising twenty Who 
thousand men. He would bring the queen into but does 
Blackness. He would meet the cardinal in the 
field. But meanwhile, he did no one of these 
things. He sat still, and waited upon events, and 
laboured to inflict his own inaction on the Eng- 
lish. He even implored Henry, if the Borders 
were wasted, to bear with it, and abstain from 
punishing the inv^aders. ‘ Tell him,’ wrote Henry 
to his ambassador, ‘ that we shall so chastise 
those Borderers as with our advice he may plant 
others in their places ; and for this purpose we 
have written to our cousin of Suffolk and our 
Lord Warden of the Marches.’ But the terriper 
of steel could not be transfused into lead. 

The regent waited on, and the event came. 
Henry’s ships might sweep the seas, the Buc- 
cleughs and the Kers might be cowed by the 
English troops at Berwick, but in Scotland the 
power of action was with Beton. The gathering 
at Stirling was accomplished. While the regent 
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talked Linlithgow was surrounded, the queen was 
secured by his rivals, and transported to their 
stronghold. As soon as he had lost the ability 
to interfere, Arran was contemptuously invited 
to allow her to remain in a national fortress, 
and under national guardianship. He consented 
with an affectation of pleasure. The parliament 
might indorse alliances and issue proclamations, 
the strength of the country was with the faction 
in revolt. The Catholic nobles, confident of vic- 
tory, now signified their insolent readiness to 
allow a treaty which they might observe at their 
convenience or violate at their will ; and while 
the Wardens of the English Marches were pro- 
claiming peace, they were planning forays on the 
scale of invasions, to rekindle the war.* 

On the news of this last misfortune Plenry’s 
patience was exhausted. He sent his thanks to 
the regent for the services which he had intended 
to perform. Five thousand men, he said, were 
in readiness on the Borders. They would enter 
Scotland, and unite with himself and with the 
Douglases, whom he called on to fulfil their 
pledges. If those should be insulficient ‘to 
daunt the cardinal,’ he ‘ would prepare a greater 
furniture to suppress his malice.’ He assured 
the governor that, in case the queen was taken 
to France, ‘ and otheinvise disposed of in mai’- 
riage,’ he would advance the English Border to 
Edinburgh forthwith, and by force of title and 
superiority make the Earl of Arran King of Scot- 


* State Pa 2 Je 7 'Sf vol. v. pp. 328; 329. 
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Despair of Sir Ralph Sadler. 

land beyond the Forth. ‘ Twice,’ he warned 
those who had called themselves his friends, ‘ they 
had been deluded by the cardinal — once in his 
own deliverance, and, again, in the seizure of the 
queen ; let them beware a third time.’ It was 
wise and honourable to avoid bloodshed, as long 
as peace was possible ; but he would have them 
understand that if Beton was to rule in Scot- 
land, the nation to the last man should smart for 
it ; and, as a final resource, he recommended a 
secret and resolute effort to seize Stirling and 
the insolent churchman in person.* 

Henry understood at last the disposition of 
the people. His chief mistake was in overrating 
the power of the Douglases and his other sup- 
porters, and in believing that at the last extre- 
mity they would take part with him against 
their country. Sadler, replying to this letter, 
assured him that five thousand men would be 
worse than useless. If he intended to conquer 
Scotland, he must trust for the work to English 
hands. If his so-called friends kept their pro- 
mises, they had not a tenant, they had not a fol- 
lower who, on the first news that an English 
army had passed the Border, would not hasten to 
the cardinal. But in fact, he trusted neither 
them nor the regent. They were playing, so 
he now thought, in his impatience, on Henry’s 
credulity, and w.cre serious ordy in their anxiety 
for his money. He advised Henry to stay his 
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liberality, and in the treachery which he saw 
around him he could console himself with the 
English reflection ‘ that though plainness and 
truth were ofttimes abused with subtlety and 
falsehood, yet in the end alway truth tiiumphed, 
when falsehood should take reproach.’ * 

To the present conclusion the tide had been 
setting from the moment of the return of the 
prisoners. Then, and throughout the history of 
Henry’s transactions with Scotland, the profes- 
sions were all of one kind, the actions of another. 
The cardinal and the queen-mother had been 
among the loudest in their protests of anxiety 
for the English alliance. The lords who perhaps 
sincerely desired it were as inconstant in their 
conduct as Beton and Mary of Guise were false 
in their declarations. 

So entirely had the leading statesmen accus- 
tomed themselves to treat words as convenient 
counters, that, in the face of the attitude of 
defiance which the nation had assumed, it is no 
matter of surprise to us to find the Scotch par- 
liament, within a few days of Sadler’s last des- 
pairing letter, ratifying in form the treaties of 
Greenwich. The reluctance ceased from the 
moment that the queen was secure in Stirling. 
A convention of the nation sat in August, at 
which, though the cardinal did not appear, the 
majority of the nobles were present ; and so 
slight a thing it seemed to bind themselves to 
verbal promises, that in the name and presence 
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The Regent joins Beton. 

of the three Estates of the realm, the Earl of Ce. 20.- 
Ari’an swore before the English ambassador to 
observe the terms of peace and the conditions of August 25. 
the marriage contract. 

The imbecility of the regent discourages an 
attempt to interpret his conduct. He professed 
to believe that Beton would acquiesce ; and the 
day which followed the signature he went in 
person to St. Andrew’s, as he pretended, to 
obtain his consent. But Angus, Glencairn, and 
Cassilis ajffected no such delusion. They under- 
stood and acknowledged the empty hollowness of 
the ratification; they regretted too sadly that TheEng- 
they had dissuaded Henry from entering Scot- aiimittiieir 
land in foi'ce after Solway. They scattered to 
their homes, to collect their strength, and to 
stand on their own defence, while Arran, on 
reaching St. Andrew’s, found that the cardinal 
would neither see nor communicate with him ; 
and ho vented his ineffectual spleen in proclaim- 
ing his own and Scotland’s master a traitor. 

On the 25th of August the regent had ex- 
pressed his belief that Beton ‘ would prove an 
honest man to his Majesty of England ’ and to 
his country : on the 28 th he denounced him as a August 28. 
public enemy. On the 3rd of September there 
was one .more change, and the bubble finally 
burst. The cardinal was more courteous than he Sopt 3. 
had seemed. In return for the regent’s visit, Sir ^oreTh;,, 
John Campbell of Lundy presented himself at 
Holyrood, and, after a secret interview, Arran in Mon, and 
a few hours was once more on the road to his to tllO 
spiritual father’s palace, not any more to persuade 

VOL. IV. E 
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Mm to accept the treaty, not to arrest him for 
treason, hut to ask pardon at his feet, of God and 
Holy Church, for his own delinquencies. His 
attitude was now satisfactory : he was welcomed 
as a returned prodigal. After confessing his 
offences in having given encouragement to heresy, 
he was absolved and taken hack into the Church. 
The cardinal had won the battle, and Scotland 
was again united. 

The reconciliation, which was intcxided to 
secure the independence of the country, was im- 
mediately marked by a public assertion of it. 
A proclamation was sent out that the infant 
queen would forthwith be crowned at Stirling. 
A council of state was chosen, under the pre- 
sidency of the queen-mother, in which, as an 
evidence of the return of unanimity, a scat was 
offered to the Earl of Angus; and the English 
ambassador, in danger of his life, durst not appear 
outside his doors. ‘ I assure you,’ he wrote at 
this crisis to a friend, ‘ there was never so noble 
a prince’s servant as I am so evil entreated as I 
am, among these unreasonable people ; nor I 
think never man had to do with so imde, so in- 
constant, and beastly a nation as this is. They 
neither esteem the honour of their country nor 
their own honesty, nor yet — which they ought 
principally to do — their duty to God, and love 
and charity to their Christian brethren.’ * The 
cardinal retuimed in triumph to the capital. 
Instead of the hostages which were promised in 


* Sadler to Lord Parr: State Papers^ vol. v. p. 335. 
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the treaty, Henry was insolently told that he Ch. 20. 
might accept, if he pleased, the Solway prisoners, 
who were on their parole to return. His hopes, September, 
a few months before so sanguine, were gone like 
a dream. His forbeai*ance had been scorned ; his 
credulity had been trifled with. The intrigues 
of the Papacy, working on a misguided patriot- 
ism, had baffled a policy as farsighted as it was 
generous. Scotland was once more an enemy, 
and as an enemy it must expect to be dealt with. 

The king’s first anxiety was for Sir Ralph 
Sadler, who, he feared, might share the fate of 
Somerset Herald. To prevent this, or any similar 
catastrophe, he addressed a few words of warning 
to the citizens of Edinburgh. ‘ Being advertised,’ 
he said, ‘ that our ambassador resident in that the citizens 
town has of late been menaced to be violently bn^h.^' 
and extremely handled, contrary to all law of 
reason, nature, and humanity, and forasmuch as 
the injmy done to an ambassador hath ever been 
accounted, among all Christian men, of so high 
a nature as it was never left unpunished and 
revenged, we have thought good to admonish 
you to beware and eschew that outrage whereby 
ye might worthily provoke our extreme displea- 
sure, and to forbear that attomptate, not only for 
the detestation of it in all men’s ears, but also 
for fear of the revenge of our sword to extend to 
that town and commonalty, to the extermination 
of you to the third and fourth generation,’ * The 


King Henry VIIL to the Citizens of EdinTburgh : State 
Tapen^ vol. v. p. 334. 
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Ruptwre with England. 

Ce. zo. menace was brief ; but it was to the purpose, and 
■ would secure Sadler’s safety. 

September. For the rest, the king would waste no more 
time in recidmination or argument. ‘ When 
words and writings confirmed solemnly by oath 
would not serve,’ he said, ‘ such unfaithful people 
must be constrained to know their duties.’ He 
The king sent ordei’s to Berwick for ten thousand men at 

orders the < o i t i • /> 

army at once to enter bcotland, and, 11 possible, to march 
fntor Scot- '^^6 Capital. It was the middle' of September, 
thetin ™ favourable weather there would have been 
was too still a month for active operations. But the 
autumn had been rainy; the roads were imprac- 
ticable for the movements of so large a force ; and 
on the representation of Sir Thomas Wharton, Sir 
Ralph Evers, and others, the invasion was post- 
poned to the spring. * The cardinal had the winter 
before him for himself, and as falsehood cost him 
nothing, he though it worth his while to practise 
even further with English simplicity. After 
making various attempts for a private audience. 
The cardi- he at last sccured the English ambassador alone, 
endeavours and expressed his deep regret that he should have 
Sadier”''“ off^udcd the king. His conduct had been mis- 
understood; his motives had been misrepresented. 
There was no prince in the world, he said, whose 
favour he desired so much as the King’s Ma- 
jesty’s ; and no one in Scotland would do mor(i 
than he would do, saving his allegiance, to furtluir 
the wishes of the English government. If his 
own persuasions could effect anything, the whole 


* State Fa;perSf vol. y. p. 340* 
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A Legate arrives from Rome. 

nobility and clergy of tbe realm sbould concur in 
tbe execution of the treaties.* 

But he might have spared himself a renewal 
of dissimulation. England was now at war with 
France, and the Scotch had already begun to 
take an active part in the hostilities. Cruisers 
with mixed crews from the two countries were 
infesting the Channel. Forays, as usual, had 
commenced along the Borders. The king replied 
peremptorily that he had heard the last of fair 
words. If the Scots again desired to treat with 
him, Beton and Arran, as a first condition, must 
be delivered into his hands, or at least deposed 
from power, and the government must be made 
over to a council composed as he would himself 
direct.f Events therefore went their natural 
course. The promised legate, Marco Grimayni, 
arrived from Rome with the Pope’s blessings and 
encouragements ; and rumour added that Reginald 
Pole would follow him with money and four thou- 
sand men. J In connexion with the legate arrived 
a French ambassador, with ammunition and 
money. § The prisoners of Solway receiving easy 
absolution, it maybe presumed, for their perjury, 
broke their oaths, and refused to return to Eng- 
land. The Council of Constance, they were 
assured by the cardinal, had decreed that no good 
Catholic was bound by a promise to a heretic ;|| 


* Sadler to tbe Duke of Suf- 
folk : Sadler vol. i. pp. 

306-7. 
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246 Conduct of the Scottish Lords. 

and, out of three noble exceptions who refused 
the discreditable subterfuge, one only was enabled 
to save the fame of Scotland by observing his 
parole. Lord Maxwell and Loi'd Somerville, who 
would have surrendered had they been able, were 
arrested and imprisoned; the Earl of Cassilis pre- 
sented himself singly in London, and the king, 

‘ to the intent that all might know that he had 
an esteem for virtue,’ refused to allow him to 
suffer for his constancy, and sent him back witli 
honour and reward.* The reputation of the 
house of Angus, which had suffered through the 
instability of Sir Geoi’ge Douglas, was redeemed 
in a degree by his son, the Master of Morton,f 
who refused to submit to the cardinal, and hold 
the donjon-keep of Dalkeith Castle against him 
till he was starved into surrender. But the 
resistance was almost single. The people had 
forgotten their sufferings, and were again French. 
England, it was said, would betray them into 
subjection. France required only friendship, and 
would respect their national freedom. | Sadler’s 


* Buchanan. 

t Known in later years as the 
Begent Morton. 

t ^Assuring your lordships 
that, as far as I can see, the whole 
hody of the realm is inclined to 
France; for they do consider 
and say that France requireth 
nothing of them hut friendship, 
and would they should continue 
and maintain the honour and 
liberty of their realm, which of 
themselves they naturally do 
covet and desire; whereas, on the 


other side, England, they say, 
seeheth nothing else hut to bring 
them to subjection, and to have 
superiority and dominion over 
them: which universally they 
do so detest and abhor as in my 
poor opinion they will never ])0 
brought into it but by forcui. 
And though such noblomon m 
pretend to be the King’s Ma« 
jesty’s friends here could b(i con- 
tented, as they say, that his 
Majesty liad the superiority of 
this realm, yet I assure your 
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presence -was no longer tolerated. He 'witlidrew 
to Tantallon, and thence across the Border ; and 
Beton, confident in the turn of popular feeling, in 
the promise from France of six thousand troops,' 
and of unlimited funds for the ensuing year,* 
once more summoned a parliament. It met the 
first week in December, with its full number and 
an entire unanimity. The first act was to grant 
an indemnity for the irregular seizure of the 
queen’s person and the armed gathering at Stir- 
ling.f A few days later the treaties with England 
were declared annulled; the French alliance was 
renewed on terms of the closest amity; and the 
tide of reaction sweeping steadily back, Arran 
was compelled to repeat in public the recantation 
which he had made to the cardinal. The per- 
mission for the use of the Bible was withdrawn ; 
and on the 1 5th of December ‘ the Lord Gover- 
nour caused to be shewn and proponed in full 
parliament how there was great rumour that 
heretics more and more rose and spread within 
the realm, sowing damnable opinions, contrary 
to the faith and laws of Holy Church ; exhorting 
therefore all prelates and ordinaries, ilk ane 
within his own diocese, to enquire upon all such 
manner of persons, aird proceed against them 
according to the laws of Holy Church.’ J 

So closed tlie year — the King of England 


lordships, to say os I thiulc, thoro 
is not one of them that hath 
two servants or friends that is 
of the same mind, or would take 
their parts in that behalf.’ — 


Sadler 'to the Privy Council : 
Sadler Papers, vol. i. p. 326. 

* Ibid. p. 338. 

f Acts of the Scotch Par-- 
Itament, December 3, 154.3. 
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Ch. 20. being compelled for the present to stand still 
and see the web unravelled which he had 

A.D. 1543. 

Dec. 16 . wrought so laboriously. He could do nothing ; 
and could only signify, in a general manner, his 
sense of the conduct of the Scottish people. The 
day after Arran’s declaration against the Pro- 
testants an English herald appeared in Edin- 
burgh, and delivered to the Parliament, perhaps 
in person, a message in the following words : — 
Henry ‘ The most excellent, most high, and mighty 

sends a . . 

message to pnnce, luy most redoubted sovereign Henry the 
Sh nation. Eighth, by the Grace of God King of England, 
France and Ireland, and in earth the Supremo 
Head of the Churches of England and Ireland, 
hath given me charge and commandment to de- 
clare unto you as followeth : 

‘ Fu'st, how his Majesty, being in war with 
you upon provocation of your late sovereign 
deceased, and having by his death, and victory 
given by the hand of God upon such as attempted 
the invasion of his Majesty’s realm, a great op- 
Hehad portunity to prosecute the same wars, to the 
absuined coufusiou and extermination of such as would 
C presumed to withstand his force, hath been 

deserved respcct of his pronepte, and upon 

punish- such a suit as hath been made unto his Highness 
with a visage and countenance hitherto of hu- 
rnmty, due reverence, and submission— to do all 
things that should tend to the consei’vation of 
your lady and mistress; to lay aside armour and 
puissance, and to enter communication and treaty 
with you, with conclusion to place his pronepte 
in marriage with the noble prince his Majesty’s 
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eldest son and heir apparent, Prince Edward; Ch. ao. 
and in the meantime and after to live in peace, 
rest, and (^uiet with you. To which covenant 
ve have agreed and consented. This ye have all He had 

J G promised 

promised. To this ye have all by the governour Hs son in 
sworn. This ye have ratified. Only there resteth to their 
that, like true men to God and their word, like 
those that should have respect to honour and 
loyalty, like those that should more regard the 
wealth of their mistress than your own affections, 
ye should duly observe and keep that ye have 
bargained and promised. Ye should remember They have 
with whom ye have covenanted, and to whose themselves 
commodity and benefit the covenant tendeth. tliehaey 
Ye have covenanted with a prince of honour, 
that will not suffer your disloyalty unpunished observe, 
and unrevenged ; whose power and puissance, by 
God’s grace, is and shall be sufficient against you 
to make you know and feel your own faults and 
offences. Ye have covenanted for the wealth of 
your mistress and the poor commons, to whose 
great detriment your follies and perverse fancies, 
if ye observe not your pacts, shall chiefly redound. 

For as, by the peace and marriage covenanted 
and agreed, the realm shall be preserved to the 
behoof of your mistress, and the commons live 
in quiet, to their great wealth and benefit, so, 
contrarywise, by your unfaithfulness ye shall 
destroy that your mistress should enjoy, and be 
cause and occasion whereby the goods of the 
poor commons shall be wasted and spoiled at 
home, and their intercourse letted in outward 
parts. If ye set moi’e by a little gain, or promise 
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of gain, out of France than by your own honour, 
if ye care more for the maintenance of the 
cardinal’s appetites and affections than for the 
observation of your faith and loyalty, yet fear 
the hand of God over you — fear tlie power of a 
prince able to daunt you — fear, you tliat take 
upon you to be rulers, the understanding of your 
own people, who, perceiving your abuses to their 
confusion, shall not endure them — fear the num- 
ber of such as be honest among you, that shall 
not endure to continue in that public shame with 
you. For your conspiracy in so evil a quarrel 
cannot continue long, and the Devil cannot never 
be author of unity, but discord. Wherefore, the 
King’s Majesty, with prudent considerations, 
admonisheth you to avoid the dangers of your 
own misdemeanour, and, with princely courage, 
significth unto you in what sort he mindeth to 
prosecute the same, and willeth me thus to close 
up my message unto you. 

‘ If ye do like noblemen, and observe your 
covenants, laying in such hostages as ye have 
promised, ye shall be mercifully received and 
benignly handled. 

‘ If ye do follow and persevere in your con- 
jurations already commenced to the contrary, 
the quarrel of truth and honour shall be with 
force and puissance so maintained against you as 
shall, with God’s help, be shortly to your con- 
fusion. 

‘ If, in the prosecution of such as be the 
authors and causers of the mischief, the innocent 
shall suffer, the King’s Majesty will be sorry. 

‘ If such as mislike the conspiracy shall use 
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any ways or means to declare their own dissever- 
ing from the rest, the King’s Majesty shall he 
glad to know them and spare them, and help 
their deliverance from inconvenients. 

‘ To this message I ask answer within four 
days ; after which time, if ye say nothing, your 
silence must be construed for the worst answer 
ye could devise.’* 

The reply was war, whether given in words or 
tacitly conveyed in acts. Once more Scotland 
dared the fortune of arms, and nestled behind 
the shield of France. 

While this long episode was in progi'ess, the 
European quarrel had developed itself, and Eng- 
land had been drawn into the stream. I have 
already explained the difficulty which for a 
time brought the treaty with the Empire to a 
stand. In the form which Henry desired, and 
which, as we have seen, he had also prescribed to 
the Scots, the two powers were to declare them- 
selves enemies to each other’s enemies, whether 
spiritual or tempoi'al. The Emperor exclaimed 
that the claim might compel him to commit par- 
ricide in declaring war against the Pope. Henry 
protested against an exception which would 
allow Charles to stand neutral or join with his 
enemies, should Paul find instruments to invade 
England. Circumstances were rapidly bringing 
the Emperor to endure the difficulty from which 
he had only to free himself by a refusal at the 
moment of extremity ; but, in the meantime, 


* Messag-e of the English Ilorald to the Scots : State JPaperSy 
vol. V. p. 350. 
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counteracting policies, both in the French and 
English courts, combiaed to delay the conclusion. 
In Paris the Queen of Navarre, the Admiral dc 
Bryon, and the Cardinal du Bellay, desired peace 
■with England and "war with the Empire. The 
Constable Montmorency, the Duke of Guise, 
M. d’Annebault, and the Cardinal Tournon were 
at once Romanists and Imperialists, who would 
gladly see a union among the Catholic powers, 
and a religious war against heresy. In England 
analogous parties were contending for supremacy. 
Gardiner and Bonner looked to an alliance with 
Charles as their own security against the Pro- 
testants. The Duke of Norfolk and his family, 
for reasons not easy to penetrate, wore in the 
interest of France. Gardiner was tlie personal 
enemy of Marillac, the French ambassador. The 
Duke of Norfolk and his brother. Lord William 
Howard, were in the habit of paying mysterious 
midnight visits to the ambassador’s house on 
Tower Hdl, and never ceased to labour for the 
Orleans marriage.* The Howards were out of 


* ^John Torre saith that at 
such times as Marillac was 
ambassador here for France; 
this examinate upon occasion 
that he had long dwelt in France 
did often resort to the said Ma- 
rillac j and because this exami- 
nate used always; in his com- 
munications as well with the said 
Marillac as with his secretary, 
to declare himself much addressed 
to the French party, they would 
often open their minds to him. 
And the said Marillac’s secretary 
told him that; though there were 


wars against France, yet should 
the French king have friends in 
England; for he hath friends for 
his money in every country j as 
also the secretary told him that 
a woman, whom the said Ma- 
rillac did keep, had almost 
marred all, for she being in his 
house continually did see such 
as came secretly to his house hy 
night or early in tho morning j 
and being examined whothor ho 
had heard any of their names, 
he saith that Marillac’s secretary 
told him that my Lord of Norfolk 
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favour at the court in consequence of the dis- 
coveries which accompanied the exposure of the 
late queen’s misconduct, and it is certain that 
they were dissatisfied with the private policy of 
the kingdom; while Marillac belonged to a third 
French party, opposed to the Empire, but opposed 
equally to the Queen of Navarre; and was no- 
toiious as an adherent of the Papacy. The situa- 
tion is too intricate to be explained with the 
existing materials ; and it is of the less impor- 
tance, since — although it was not, perhaps, 
without its etfect at the time — another singular 
incident neutralized at the same moment the 
Norfolk influence. 

The speculations on the succession to the 
crown had for some time past been succeeded 
by speculations on the regency. The Prince was 
lilcely to live, but the king grew yearly more 
infirm. His death was certainly at no great dis- 
tance ; and who was to govern England during 
the minority? Lord Hertford was most likely 
to be named, tie was the prince’s uncle — able 
and ambitious. But Hertford, though of respect- 
able family, was one of ‘ the new-raised men’ — ^in 
patrician eyes, an upstart insolent, little better 
than a Cromwell; and for Hertford to be playing 
the part of a sovereign was a thought which, to 
the nobles of the old blood, was intolerable. The 
young Lord Surrey especially found the prospect 
unpleasant to him ; and, although the full extent 
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and my Lord William Howard 
did use to come tMtLer by night 
divers times.’ — Deposition of 


John Torro : MS. StaU I^aper 
Office^ Domesticj vol, xix. 
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CH. 20. of his imaginations remained iov tlircc years 
longer concealed, an accident in the present 
janua^. winter made it known that he was encouraging 
perilous expectations. 

Biotin In the middle of January a [)arty of gentle- 
wStho" of whom Surrey was one, timuac'd tlui long 
Srarey^is ^'^ours of a winter night by a riot in London, 
implicated. They paraded the streets with ‘stone hows’ — 
they broke the windows of houstis and churches, 
and shot ‘pellets’ among ‘the queans uj)ou the 
Bankside.’ After these and otluir proceculings 
of imperfect propriety, tliey disappeared among 
the unlightcd alleys of the City. They eseajjcd 
detection for the night. Jn the morning they 
were traced to the liouse of a certain iMastiir 
Arundel, in Laurence-lane.* Their luinu's were 
taken, and the I’ank of tlu; oflende.rs led to an 
inquiry hy the Privy Council. 'Flui immediate 
matter was no more than a pardonable! trolic ; but 
the examination of the witnesses, esjK'cially of Mrs. 
Arundel’s servants, showed that Surny allowed 
himself to be regarded by his friends as more, 
than the hero of a midnight diBturl)anci!.f Surrey 


* The lane which ran down 
from the south side of 
rence Poultney-church-yard, now 
known as Laurence Pountncjy 
lane,— See Stowe’s iS’urvci/ of 

Lo)ido 7 i, p. 84.. 

t ^ A meat dealer from the 
City, examined, deposed that on 
the 19th of January a maiden 
servant of one Arundel, of St, 
Laurence-lane, came to him and i 
complained of the meat which 
had been furnished to her maa- j 
ter. She desired that at all ' 


timt‘s hIu^ he nervecl of the 
heat, for alu^ anid that peera of 
the realm ahould eat tlu*reof, 
and heaidea that a prince/’ Ihv 
pontmt awkiMl what prince that 
should bo P Hhf^ answered, the 
Marl of Kurrey. Unto whom de- 
ponent said that he wan no 
prince, but a nobleman of honour, 
and of more honour like to 
Then she said yea; and if aught 
other than good should laicome 
of the king, he in like to be 
king. Unto whom deponent 
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in past years had been a favourite "with Henry. Ch. 20. 

An arrest and an admonition were considered an 

adequate punishment for an act of folly ; and he Iranu^.' 
was acquitted of responsibility for the language Arrost and 
of others. But conduct which, under any inter- Uon. 
pretation, was discreditable, added to the cloud 
over the family; and Norfolk could effect but 
little in the direction of English policy. 

Events dragged on, therefore, in uncertainty. » 
Erancis varied as his moods swayed him. In Francis 
the same interview with the English ambassador to qufrrei 
he was alternately overflowing with passion and 
expressing the utmost anxiety for Henry’s 
friendship.* At one time he admitted his debts 
by desiring to compromise them ; at another 
he would declare that Henry had broken the 
conditions, and had no claims upon him. In 
his first disappointment at the disaster on the 


said; it is not so. Tlien said slie, I 
it is said so.” ' 

^ Mistress Arundel, examined, 
said that the Earl of Surrey 
and other youn^ noblemen fre- 
quented her house, eating meat 
in Lent, and committing other 
misdemeanors.” Further, she 
saith, how at Candlemas they 
went out with stone bows at 
nine o’clock at night, and did 
not come back till past mid- 
night, and the next day there was 
a great clamour of the breaking 
of many glass windows both of 
houses and churches, and shoot- 
ing at men that night in the 
street j and the voice was that 
those hurts were done by my 
lord and his company. Where- 


upon she gave commandment 
unto all her house that they 
should say nothing of my lord’s 
going out in form specified. 
Item, she said, that that night 
or the night before they used the 
same stone bows, rowing on the 
Thames ; and Thomas Clear told 
herhow they shot atthe queans on 
the lianksido. Mistress Arundel 
also, looking one day at Lord 
Surrey’s arms, said the arms 
were very like the king’s arms, 
and said further, she thought he 
would be king, if aught but good 
happened to the king and prince.” ’ 
— M 8 , State Paper Offioe^ 
Domestic, vol. xiv. 

^ State Papers, vol, ix, p. 
246, &c. 
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Solway he instructed Marillac to attempt to 
rearrange his relations with the English govern- 
ment.* Henry replied that lie was ready to 
meet him in any reasonable agreement ; Imt the 
money question could not be postponed. lie 
sent in a formal schedule of his claims, with 
copies of the obligation by which Francis had 
bound himself, and refused to allow any settle- 
ment short of an honest payment. He dilated 
naturally on the behaviour of the Fr(;nch in 
Scotland. French pirates were hanging about 
his coasts in fleets ; and at that very moment 
when the French government were prolessing a 
desire for conciliation, they wore ])ermitting 
Scotch cruisers to seize English merchant-ships 
as they lay at anchor in tlunr harbours under 
the guns of their forts. If Francis desired a 
reconciliation, he must alter his conduct as well 
as his words. If he intended to act a.s a friend, 
he had better recall Marillac, and siaid over sonui 
more temperate minister, f 

Weary of listening to language with which 
conduct was in perpetual contradiction, 1 hairy had 
learnt the necessity of rejilying to acts liy acts. 
While Francis was debating his answer to this 
message, listening in the morning to d’Annc- 
bault, in the evening to Margaret of Navarre, he 
took the pirate difficulty again into his own hands. 
French ships, culling themselves traders, had 
pillaged English tishing-smacks, and were caught 
red-handed, with the stolen nets and lines on 


* Pagot to Henry VlII : mate j f The Privy Council to Fagot : 
JPaperSf vol. ix* p. 271 ; passage I ibid, p. 277, 
in cypher, j 
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board. Kemonstrances had brought no redress, Oh. 20. 
and the Portsmouth fleet again dashed out and 

^ A..l>. I 543. 

seized a number of the olfenders, condemned the February, 
vessels, and threw the crews into prison. Cir- ^Fom'are 
cumstances thus came to the assistance of the 
irresolution of the French king. The war-pai’ty mouth 
were allowed to retaliate ; and orders were sent 
out to arrest all English merchantmen in every English 
part of France. Sir William Paget demanded 
the meaning of so violent a measure. Cardinal Fr^L^n 
Tournon, in the name of the council, replied by wturn. 
taking the cause of the pirates. The fishermen 
who had been robbed were interested parties. 

Their oaths and the recognition of their property 
were no evidence. The English had commenced 
the injury; if they desired reparation, they must 
set the example also. Paget became violent.* 
Tournon encouraged by contemptuous indiffer- 
ence the spirit which he wished to rouse. Henry 
supported his minister. He required an instant The king 

^ rociuircw 

release of the ships. He approved entirely of their re- 
Paget’s language and attitude. His subjects ’ 
should not be injured ; and if the French govern- 
ment desired war, they had better declare them- 
selves enemies, f 


* ^ Indeed, sire, to toll you the 
truth, I swore an oath or two, 
and with hia wilful answers I 
was somewhat chafed, saying, 
“Why think you to have my 
master in bondage, and will make 
him do as you list j and in case 
such order bo taken with your 
ships as ploaseth you, then our 
ships shall be released, and if 

VOL. IV. 


the order shall not like you, then 
our ships shall tarry still ? ” For 
the passion of God, look better 
to this thing, both for the quiet- 
ness of the realm and the safe- 
guard of your honour.’ — Paget 
to Henry VXII. : Siate JPapmj 
vol. ix. p. 
f Ibid. p. 305. 

S 
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By this time the fire was kindled. ‘There 
was not a child in France but had war with 
England in his mouth.”* The council met at 
Fontainebleau, and Paget presented his master’s 
message. Tournon affected this time some kind 
of moderation, and suggested an appointment 
of commissions to examine the grounds of 
quarrel. But d’Annebault took the words otit 
of his mouth. ‘ Methinks,’ he said, smiling in 
scoim, ‘ you declai’e a rupture of war against \is. 
If the king my master would have believed 
some of us, we should have begun with you long 
ere this, for you have given many good occa- 
sions; but no man can put it out of his luiad 
that the king your master loveth him in his 
heai't naturally. If you be disposed to begin 
with us, you shall find us ready, and not unpro- 
vided, to receive Emperor, Turk, Soldan, and all 
the devils in hell if they come.’f It was ungra- 
cious to include so good a friend as Solyman in 
the possible list of enemies. But the French 
council would perhaps have been less peremp- 
tory, had they known that four day's previously’- 
an alliance which they had believed impossible 
had been really accomplished. The difficulty of 
the adjective was overcome; the necessiti('s of 
both England and the Empire had driven them 
to a compromise ; and Henry had consented not 
to press Charles with an obnoxious ttii'in, if 
Charles on his part would accept the meaning of 


* Paget to Henry VIII, : State vol \x> p. 303. 

t Ibid. p. 306, 
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it wlien concealed under a general phrase. On 
the I ith of February a treaty had been concluded 
contra Franciscum cum Turchd confoederatum . — 
against Francis, the confederate of the Turk: 
painful subjects and painful reminiscences were 
declared to be buried j and the Emperor and the 
King of England, with their subjects of all de- 
grees, were for ever after to be friends. The 
conditions which were agreed upon were so im- 
portant in their consequences, that they require 
to be detailed in their fulness. 

The contracting powers engaged that they 
would commit no act of hostility against each 
other, nor by aid or counsel encourage acts of 
hostility in others. 

They would neither shelter nor assist each 
other’s refugees, nor permit their subjects to 
shelter them : a refugee whose presence in either 
countiy was complained of should depart within 
fifteen days, under pain of death. 

If England or Ireland, the Isle of Wight, 
the Isle of Man, the Channel Isles, the Marches 
of Guisnes and Calais, on the one hand, if Spain 
or the Low Countries, on the other, were in- 
vaded by any foreign enemy Avhatsoever, the 
two governments bound themselves I’ospcctively 
to treat as an enemy both the invading power 
and any other power which might assist the 
enterpi'ise by contribution of funds or other- 
wise. 

If the invasion was made with a force ex- 
ceeding ten thousand men, either government, at 
the request of the party invaded, should send 

s 2 
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League with the Empire. 

help within forty clays, at its own expense ; the 
aid to be furnished in men or money, as might 
be required, at the rate of seven hundred croAvns 
a day : provided always that this liability should 
not be extended beyond four months in any one 
year.* Should the subjects of either sovereign 
break the treaty by protecting refugees, by acts 
of piracy, or otherwise, the treaty itself should 
nevertheless remain in force. The special fault 
should be the subject of special inquiry; and the 
offenders should be punished without embroiling 
their governments. 

Letters of marque should not be granted in 
such cases for reprisals. The ancient commercial 
treaties should continue to be obsci'ved. If dis- 
putes arose under them they should be amicably 
settled. 

In case of v:ar with France or any other power., 
neither England nor the Empire should treat sepa- 
rately either for peace or truce., except under cer- 
tain narrow conditions especially defined.f 

Further (and here we trace the effect of the 
preliminary differences), it was agreed that the 
two powers should act towards one another 


This article applied only to 
England, the Calais Pale, and the 
Low Countries, Spain and Ire- 
land being more remote, the ob- 
ligations of assistance were left 
undefined. 

t ^Sed mutuis et communi- 
catis conailiis de pace et Treugis 
sive Induciis, nec nisi mutuo et 
communi consensu in ali(3[uil 
parte conditiones pacis Treugee 
sive Induciarum convenire pos- 


sint. Proviso semper quod im- 
minonte necessitate obsidionis 
aut gravioris periculi liceat alter- 
utri dictorum principuni cum 
hosto communi de Treugis ct 
Induciis temporalibua seorsim et 
separatini altero principe non 
conaulto pacisci et convenire, ita 
tamon ut ultra duos mensi^H 
liujusmodi Inducim non con- 
tineant aut duront,^ 
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honourably, uprightly, and faithfully ; that they 
should do nothing either of them to the preju- 
dice of the present treaty, especially (with a re- 
assertion of the last condition) that no peace 
should be made Avith France miless with their 
joint consent, and unless both declared them- 
selves satisfied: that the present treaty should 
be of such force as to override all others what- 
soever into which they had entered or might 
enter at a future time: that neither prince 
should allow or entertain any confederate who 
should be the enemy of the other, or against 
Avhom that other had any outstanding claims 
unsettled.* 

They should swear, each on the word of a 
prince, and by oath upon the gospels, to observe 
all the articles of their engagements bon$, fide and 
inviolably. If they broke faith they would be 
held infamous both by God and man ; and the 
treaty should be taken in its plain and obvious 
signification, ‘ Avithout those subtleties or oblique 
interpretations which would, or Avhich might, 
subvert the just understanding between the con- 
tracting princes.’ 

Henry had thus bound Charles down with as 
much solemnity and distinctness as woi'ds could 
bind him, to bo true to his faith as a man and 
as a king, and not to avail himself of the evasions 
Avhich the Pope, in the name of religion, might 
urge upon him. He was now satisfied and 


* Cutting off Charles from the Pope on one side, and Henry 
from, the German princes on tho other, , 
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Cn. ao. confident ; and tlic treaty concluded with a re- 
solution to present joint demands to Fi’ancis, in 

jLD. 1543. 1 „ n . 

Feb. II. the following terms : — 

‘ Forasmuch as the Turk, the invctci-atc enemy 
of the Christian name and faith, has invaded 
Chi'istendom, trusting to the support of the King 
of France ; and forasmuch as with the like en- 
couragement the said Turk is now notoriously 
devising fresh enterprises, to the destruction of 
all good men, the high contracting powers do 
The require the King of France to desist from his 

kfngsLii intelligence with the said Turk, to treat him as 
hisXanco encniy, and to recall his ambassadors now re- 
iviththe siding at that court. The King of France shall 
make satisfaction for the injuries inflicted on 
Christian countries by invasions undertaken at 
his solicitation. He shall restore the town of 
Maran to the King of the Romans. Ho shall 
make good to the Emperor and to the German 
Diet all such sums of money as they have spent 
in the war with the Turk; and he shall cease to 
Ho shall make war upon the Emperor, and shall leave him 
Emperor ^t Icisure to watch over the defence of Christen- 
at peace, ^om. Hc shall pay to the King of England 
Msd^bMo those debts which hc fraudulently withholds 
England, ^im ; and, as security for the future- 

payment of the pensions to the King of hlng- 
land, he shall surrender and place in his hands 
the towns of Boulogne, Mottreul, Teroueimc',, 
and Ardres, with the country iptervening and 
adjoining.’ 

If in fear of the punishment about to fall upon 
him, the King of France would treat for peace, 
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and "WO aid consent to honourable conditions, those 
conditions should be accepted. But (in anticipa- 
tion that Francis would oflPer concessions to one 
sovereign in order to diyide him from the other)' 
the contractmg powers bound themselves never 
to make peace till they mutually obtained that 
justice which they held to be their due, nor until 
they had considered in common the terms which 
he might propose.* Should he return no satis- 
factory answer within ten days of the presentation 
of the above demands, they would together declare 
war, and not desist therefrom until the Duchy of 
Burgundy should be restored to the Emperor, 
and England had recovered her ancient rights in 
Normandy and Guienne, and in the sovereignty 
of France. Finally, within a month of the decla- 
ration, the Impei'ial and English navies should 
unite to defend the narrow seas ; and at some 
period within two years of the rati-fication of the 
treaty their armies, each not less than twenty- 
five thousand eight hundred strong, should to- 
gether invade France.f 

Rumour had whispered on the Continent the 
possibility of such a treaty; but the events of 
the ten past years — the unpardoncd, and, as was 
supposed, the unpardonable afiront which Henry 
had offered to the Spanish nation ; the attitude 


The words must bo care- 
fully recollected : ^Nec alitor in 
ulla foedora pacta conveutiones 
Treugas Inducias cum eodom 
Gallorum Rege conveniet con- 
cordabit aut paciecetur eorum 
alter (j^uani do communi et mutuo 


consensu eorundem, et donee ac 
quousque utrique oorum de iis 
qum speciatim exprim untur fue- 
rit ab oodom Gallorum Bege sa- 
txsfactum.' 

t lixMEB, vol. Ti. part 3, p. 
86 . 
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Effect upon Europe. 

whicli Charles had so repeatedly been upon the 
point of assuming as the champion of the or- 
thodox faith ; the schemes of invasion so often 
discussed; the intrigues in Ireland, and with the 
English Catholics, added to the Emperor’s own 
repeated declarations that he would ally himself 
to England only when England had returned to 
the Church — these things, in spite of warning 
symptoms, had forbidden the woidd to believe 
that such a combination could take eifcct until it 
was actually accomphshed ; and the consternation 
which the reality created when actually present, 
was proportioned to the previous incredulity. The 
friends and the enemies of the Papacy saw the 
consequences develoj)ing themselves before their 
imagination in the ruin of the powers which they 
loved or detested. Paul, in anticipation of the. 
catastrophe, had bewailed ‘ the secret and impious 
councils ’ — ‘ the new and deadly discords ’ which 
menaced the Church.* The small scruple which 
had been raised over a word did not suffice to 
excuse an act which, construed most favoui'ably, 
was a defiance of the Papal censures ; and Charles, 
it was evidently believed at the moment, intended 
to follow the King of England to the full extent 
of disobedience. Those, on the other side, who 
dreaded the Turkish galleys for themselves, or 
Turkish sei’aglios for their Avives and daxighters. 


^ Novas et exitiales discor- 
dias oriri, et < 3 [uod omnium 
maxime abominandum occulta et 
impia consilia macbinari vidit, 
quae ot concilium quemadmodum 
fiactenus retardare, et totam 


Cbristianam rompulilicam non 
sine graviasimil onniium culptl 
snbvertero passinti. ’ — Intimatio 
Concilii : ^tate l^apen, vol. ix. 
p. ^^5• 
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more than the possible decrepitude of the See of 
Eome — those who wished well to rational freedom 
in Christendom — who would have Popish and 
Protestant fanatics alike crushed into modera- 
tion — rejoiced in an alliance which would punish 
the traitor who had opened the door of Europe 
to Solyman, and was a first step towards a 
popular council, where the new opinions could be 
reasonably considered. ‘ The Roman Bishop and 
clergy,’ wrote the English resident at Venice to 
Henry, ‘were consumed with sorrow and care, 
fearing their ruin;’* but ‘all good men,’ he said, 
‘ were beyond measure delighted.’ The King of 
France ‘ had made himself odious with all men 
by his practices with the Turk;’ and through all 
Northern Italy ‘ was an incredible desire and 
expectation to see his Majesty in arms against 
Prance, wherein men reckoned to consist the 
only hope, comfort, and safeguard of Christen- 
dom.’f 


* State Taperaj vol. ix. p. 
367. 

t Ibid. p. 361. The Ca- 
tholic clergy ■wore sensible of 
their danger oven in a remote 
parish of an English county. 
* Master Lovell, Priest of Stur- 
miston parish in Dorsetshire, 
came by chance into an ale- 
house, where he sate in com- 
munication with two honest men 
of the wars botween the Empe- 
ror and the King of France, and 
the Pope taking the King of 
France’s part. Whereat he said 
he should have God’s blessing 
and his that took the King of 


France’s part and the Pope’s, 
and wished himself to be under 
the Pope’s feet to be sure of his 
Holy Father’s blessing, aiad said 
if he had his blessing he cared 
not whose curse he had. For 
he said that he was sure that, if 
our Holy Father the Pope and 
the King of France, after their 
deaths, came not to heaven, that 
God is not in heaven j and that 
if our King’s Grace and the 
Emperor, after their departing, 
went not to hell, the devil is not 
in hell.’ — Miscellaneous Deposi- 
tions: JRoUs Mouae MS, A 2, 
30, fol. 29. 
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Alarm of Francis. 

Until the treaty had been ratified by the 
Emperor in person (which was done with all 
ceremony and solemnity in Spain, on the 31st 
of March), it was not publicly announced; but 
Paget was recalled from France; a secret 
of so much importance was virtually none ; and 
Francis, who, like the rest of the world, had, in 
spite of his pretended suspicions, been really in- 
credulous, was alarmed when the fact bi’oke upon 
him, and regretted that he had been committed 
by his minister to extreme measures. Marillac 
was superseded in haste; as an evidence of 
pacific intentions, a mild and moderate successor, 
M. Dorthe, was sent over in his place ; and when 
Paget appeared at court to present his letters of 
revocation, they were received with the utmost 
unwillingness, and the king condescended to ex- 
planations and apologies. If any bettor motive 
could be imagined to have influenced Francis 
than fear of the coalition against him, and a 
desire to separate the alhes, his language in this 
interview would not be without interest, lies 
was very sorry, he said, that Sir WiUiam Paget 
was going away. He ‘ perceived ’ that his own 
ambassador ‘ had not done his part, but had 
wrought passionately.’ ‘ Howbeit,’ he said, ‘ I 
trust and believe verily that my good brother — 
my best brother — ^my best beloved brother — ^will 
not let our public matters fall through for any 
private folly. Indeed, I cannot find in my heart 
to believe that my good brother will be my 
enemy,’ The French alliance, he went on to 
urge, would be far more advantageous to England 
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than the Imperial. If Henry joined the Em- 
peror, he must spend money and be at war ; if he 
I’emained by the side of France, it would cost him 
notldng, nor would there be any need for him to 
break with Charles. ‘ And what,’ he added, ‘ if 
the Empciror and I join together, in what case is 
he tluin, if 1 will use extremity? If my brother 
will go with me, tell him I shall stick upon no 
money matters : he shall rule me as he list. For 
the ships, they be but trifles between him and 
mo, and no great cause to part our friendship. 
He shall himself set therein what order he list; 
and so I pray you heartily to tell him.’* 

Three weeks before, such language would 
have prevented the rupture. It was now too 
late. Henry was bound by new engagements, 
which he was not at liberty to violate. Paget 
returned to England ; and the formal requisitions 
whicli would precede the war were prepared for 
delivery. 

Meanwhile, the spring was coming on; and 
with the spring the Turks were expected before 
Vienna. Enormous preparations had notoriously 
been made at Constantinople. Unfortunately, 
but a slight preparation to meet them had been 
attempted in Germany. Ferdinand’s disasters in 
the two preceding summers had roused no spirit 
of national gallantry. The Princes of the Em- 
pire wore (piarrelling among themselves, or were 
sitting still in obstinate despondency. It is 
remarkable that, at this groat moment of peril, 


• I’ligot to Itonry Vltl. : /State Papers, toI. ix. p. 32*. 
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the ‘ religious ’ parties, properly so called, of both 
persuasions, were insensible to their immediate 
duty. Papists and Lutherans, alike passion- 
ately bent on doctrinal objects, left the defence 
of Europe to the allied powers, whom they both 
denounced as lukewarm and unchristian. The 
Elector and the Landgrave of Hesse were busy 
expeUing Henry of Brunswick from his prin- 
cipality. The Luke of Cleves, now in alliance 
with Francis, was foi’cibly annexing the Duchy 
of Gueldres, a fief of the Empire, and was at war 
with the Netherlands. The diet met at Nurem- 
berg on the 23 rd of February; but few of the 
princes were present in person, and their repre- 
sentatives only assembled to quarrel. The Regent 
of Flanders desired them to mediate in the dis- 
pute with Cleves. Cardinal Granvellc entreated 
for money and men for the Turkish war. But 
the name of the Turks was a weariness ; and 
the war with France was a private quarrel of 
the Emperor. The Catholic princes were anxious 
rather to arrange a persecution of the Lutherans. 
The Lutherans, intolerant as their opponents 
of opinions which they considered heterodox, 
desired freedom of religion to the extent of 
their own liberality, and a reformation of the 
Chamber of the Empii'e — the supreme legal 
court of appeal, by which, as at present con- 
stituted, Protestant communities wore made 
amenable to Catholic canons. When these 
matters had been attended to, and not till then, 
they would consider Granvelle’s demands. In 
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Approach of the Emperor. 

the meantime the Elector of Saxe sent assistance 
to his hrother-in-law the Duke of Oleves ; * and 
the Hungarians, worn out with suffering, were 
reported ready to acquiesce in destiny and submit 
to the Porte. The hopes of all moderate persons 
lay in the speedy arrival of Charles out of Spain ; 
and the early summer, at the latest, was to find 
him in Germany.f On his route he would pass 
through Italy, where it was expected that he was 
to hold an interview with the Pope, to urge on 
the Holy Father his forgotten duties; to warn 
him against encouraging Francis, or in deeper 
blindness mixing in the quari’el ; to protest 
against any sudden convocation of a council, and 
to make palatable the English alliance, by holding 
out the delusive hope that Henry would return 
to his allegiance.^ 

A remonstrance was necessary if the Empire 
and the Papacy were to escape being forced into 
a rupture. Sleeping and waking, Paul had but 
the one idea before him, how best to destroy 
England ; and Scotland and France, the two 
present enemies of his great adversary, he was 
instinctively desirous to support. § 


• Kont to ITonry VIII. : 

(State Papmj vol. ix. pp. 331, 

f ^Nocapcsofltrosncrmnnicas 
gravi discsidio ot partiimi ntudio 
Hcisaas ot convtilsas conipoiii 
poaso nisi per ipsiim Oiosarem 
Oiosaris poquitas otclonuintiaom- 
nium animo8 in bonam spem 
adducit et origit. Nobiliores per 


Gormaniam canonici non bene- 
factis ot piis studiis animos po- 
pnli doinerori student sod obsii- 
nationo et pervicaci supersiitio- 
num ot abusuum propugnationo 
res lacoras disaipare ot magis 
exasporare student.’ — Same to 
same : ibid. p. 3^1. 

X Ibid. p. 434, 

§ Ibid. p. 385* 
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270 Interview of the Emperor with the Pope. 

The interview took effect in June, apparently 
with beneficial results. Rumour, Avhich had de- 
cided beforehand on the object of it, confirmed 
its anticipation with imaginary accounts of its 
details. But the secret on both sides was care- 
fully kept, and if a record remains of the actual 
conversation, it lies among the unrevealcd mys- 
teries in the Vatican. Only this was certain, that 
Reginald Pole, who, with four thousand French 
and Germans, was about to proceed to Scotlaiid 
to the assistance of Beton, was compelled to 
relinquish his intention ; and the Emperor, after 
this outward evidence of loyalty to his engage- 
ments, began, at the close of the mouth, his 
eventful march into Germany. 

Henry, on his side, had also given evidemee 
of constancy. The appeal of Francis to Paget 
having failed, the English and Flemish heralds 
demanded access, in conformity with tlie treaty, 
to present their requisitions to the French 
government. The permission was refused, and 
a separate note was in consequence submitted by 
the privy council to M. Dorthe. Tlie condition 
of Europe, the advance of the Turks, and the 
peril which the ambition of the King of France 
had occasioned to the whole Christian faith, had 
determined the King of England, they said, in 
connexion with the Emperor, to insist on the 
relinquishment of his shameful and ungodly 
alliance. Individually they had to complain of 
unpaid debts; of breach of treaty in the main- 
tenance of English traitors ; of intrigues in Scot- 
land, both under the late king and since his 
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death, to keep alive an -unmeaning and mis- ch. 20. 

chievouB hostility ; of the seizure of the English 

merchant ships in their harbours ; and the arrest 
of English subjects resident in France.* For 
their particular injuries they required reparation, 
with security for the fxiture payment of the pen- 
sions, and for a cessation of their vexatious inter- 
ference with their neighbours ; while a reasonable 
satisfaction must be made for the attack upon the in con- 
Empire, with such guarantees as would secure the tL 
peace of Europe for the future. If these demands 
were complied with, the King of England was 
ready and willing to remain on good terms ; but 
an answer must be returned within three weeks, 
or war was virtually declared, and would be con- 
tinued by sea and land, till France was compelled 
into submission. 

If Henry had been faithless enough to break 
his engiig(imcnts with Charles for his separate 
advantage, he had now an excellent opportunity. 

M. Borthe was instructed by his government to ThoVrench 
comply almost uni'escrvedly with the peculiar 
demands of England, if England would allow legate** 
the French government to remain obstinate to- 
Avards the Empire. The arrears of debt should land 
be paid, and even the interest on them. The 
pensions should be continued and secured, or 

* ^ ThCHO tilings, so repugnant naean and instigation of the 
to tlio obligation of iroatica, witli king yt)ur master, liave induced 
tlie desire and alldction of our kini to unite and make common 
iHoyoreign lord as a faitkful and cause with his antient ally the 
Cliristian prince towards the com- Emperor to enforce the just de- 
monwealth of the faith, now on- mauds of both princes .' — /State 
fee bled and reduced by the in va- JPapers, yol. ix. p. 389. 
sioiis of the Turks, through the 
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redeemed for an abundant equivalent. Scotland 
sbould be no longer encouraged in resistance.* 
Even the enlargement of the Calais frontier was 
not absolutely I’efused ; and an interview between 
the kings was suggested, when they might settle 
their differences in person. f The overtures were 
tempting. To have accepted them would have 
been infamous, but it would have been convenient ; 
and their rejection, which, at the moment, was a 
matter of course, appeared like a virtue in another 
year, and in contrast with the conduct, under 
similar circumstances, of another sovereign. M. 
Dorthe, at all events, was unsuccessful. His brief 
residence was immediately terminated, and the 
settlement of Europe was left to the sword, and to 
intrigue where inti'igue might be more availing. 

The winter had been spent in resolute pre- 
parations through all parts of France to repair 
the last summer’s failures. A blow was to be 
struck in Flanders before the arrival of the Em- 
peror, and at the beginning of June fifty thousand 
men crossed the frontiers. They obtained a few 
rapid successes. Among other places, they seized 
and fortified the important position of Landrocy ; 
and the court of Brussels being anxious to see 


* ^ Quant a la guerre des Es- 
cossois le fera cesser.’ — Eortke 
to the Privy Council : State 
Papers, vol. ix. p. 392. 

t ^ Et quant a la ville d’Ardre, 
pour die que le roy mon maistre 
ne pense que le Boy d’Angleterre, 
son hon frere luy en vouloit 
aulcune chose demander, attendu 
la grande et parfaicte amytie 


qu’ils ont tousjours eu onsomhle, 
et aussy que e’est son vray heri- 
tage ; il me semhle sy plaiat au- 
dict Signeur Boy d’Anglotorrt}, 
que chelle soit remis sus la veueo 
et communication dontre lours 
deulx, qu’ils en porront mioulx 
accorder par ensomhlo quo par 
milz autrosd— Ihid, 
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Henry committed to actire hostilities, intimated 
their expectation of assistance in compliance with 
the treaty, and desired that it might be furnished, 
not in money, but in men. The king consented 
with the warmth with which the English so often 
throw themselves into a first campaign. His 
only condition was, that the troops which he 
would send should not be cooped in garrisons, but 
should be employed in the field;* and Sir John 
Wallop, as a further compensation for his late 
prosecution, was appointed to the command. He 
was directed to place himself in correspondence 
with the Imperial generals, and to act as they 
should think best, although it was intimated as 
the opinion of M. de Rieulx that his best em- 
ployment would be the seizure, so long contem- 
plated, of Monstreul.f 

The contingent under Wallop’s command 
was inconsiderable in number — from five to six 
thousand men, — but it was composed of the 
flower of England. The gentlemen of the royal 
household had generally volunteered. Lord 
Surrey, emerging from under the clouds, was 
sent over to burnish up his tarnished brightness ; 
and ho carried with him a special introduction 
from Henry to the Emperor, should Charles reach 
the scene of action befoi'e the end of the summer. 
It was the pride of the English commander that, 
amidst the miscellaneous concourse of Flcminsrs, 
Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, who formed 
the Imperial force, his own small ai’my should be 
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t Ibid. p. 752. 
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the model of discipline and order.* The defence 
of Flanders requiring the whole available force, 
the attack on Mottreul was postponed, and the 
scene of the war lay chiefly along the Flemish 
frontier, from Landrecy towards Calais. The 
campaign, on the pai't of the English, commenced 
with a passage at arms, which revived the gone 
days of chivalry. There had been a skirmish 
under the walls of Terouenne, where a company 
of mounted archers had especially distinguished 
themselves. The French had retired within the 
lines of the town, and the governor being an 
acquaintance of the English general, the latter 
sent in a challenge, the circumstances and results 
of which he thus described in a despatch to the 
government : — 

‘ At night, after our camp was lodged, I sent 
a letter to the captain, and the effect of my letter 
was that, seeing he would send out no greater 
number to skirmish with us, if he had any gentle- 
men under his charge that would break any staves 
for their ladies’ sakes, I would the next morn- 
ing appoint six gentlemen to meet with them. 
Whereunto, early in the morning, he sent me a 
letter that he had appointed six gentlemen to 
meet me by the way at nine o’clock, with certain 


* ^Thanks be to God, your 
army here bath ever since their 
setting forward ordered them- 
selves with such obedience, mo- 
desty, and temperance, without 
any fray or quarrel either within 
themselves or to any stranger, 
that it is not only to our great 


comfort to see the same, but also 
to the great marvel of strangers, 
being rather like the civility of 
a city or town than an army of 
men of war.’ — Wallop to Henry 
VIII. : State voh be. p. 

462. 
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conditions, -wliich I kept and observed accordingly. 
And those I sent to run against them, by their 
own requests, were Mr. Howard, Peter Carew,* 
Markham, Chelley of Calais, with two of mine 
own men, Calverley and Hall : and by report of 
those that did behold them, they did run well, 
and made very fair courses. Mr. Howard at his 
first course brake his staff in the midst of the 
Frenchman’s cuirass galiardly. Markham strake 
another upon the headpiece like to have over- 
thrown him. Peter Carew also brake his staff 
very well, and had another broken on him. Oal- 
verley, my man, was praised to make the fairest 
course of them all; yet, by the evil running of 
a Frenchman’s horse, that fled out, strake him 
under the armpit through the body, and pierced 
his harness in the back, so that he is sore hurt, 
and in great danger, not able to be brought back 
to our camp, but carried to Terouenne, where he 
is well intreated. This morning, having heard 
from them, I have some hopes of his life.’ f 
History closes over the scene. We know 
not whether the gallant Calverley lived or died; 
and the pageantry of war soon gave place 
to its harder realities. But, on the whole, the 
campaign lingered. Though superior in number 
the French declined an action, and contented 
themselves with fortifying the towns which they 
had taken at the outset. The garrisons of 


The story is told less cir- 
cumstantially in IIookek’s Life 
of Peter Careto. — Arckmlo^ 
giuj Yol. xxviiL 


t Sir John Wallop to the 
Privy Council: State Papers, yol, 
ix. p. 457. 
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Guisnes and Calais were successful in several 
slight enterprises on the Marches.* The eleven 
French ships which had been driven into Leith, 
and had been reduced to nine, either by the loss 
or departure of two of their number, were again 
waylaid, and four more of them were captured.f 
But de Bieulx waited for the arrival of Charles 
before attempting to act on the offensive ; and on 
the side of the Low Counti'ies, the summer was 
passing away undistinguished by any event of 
importance. In Piedmont de Guasto had won a 
victory, but he had been unable to follow it up 
into substantial success. In the Mediterranean, 
Barbarossa was omnipotent, and was wasting the 
coasts at his pleasure. He passed along the 
shores of Italy, pillaging and destroying. At 
Ostia alone, of aU places which he visited, he 
brought disgrace upon the Pope by abstaining 
from Auolence, and, with suspicious clemency, 
paid for the supplies which he required. J From 
thence he passed on to Toulon, where, as an 
honoured ally, he was received with a splendid 
hospitality. The French fleet, when he again 
sailed, put to sea in his company, and, for the 
first time in history, the Crescent and the Fleur- 


^ Staie Papers, yoL ix. p. 
488. 

t IHd. p. 489. 

X ^ This thing/ Harvel wrote 
from Venice to the king, Humeth 
the Bishop to incredible hate and 
infamy that such favour should be 
shewn him by Turks; as though 
he were their confederate.’ — Ibid, 
p. 446. Even the Court of Brus- 


sels aifected to bo scandalizod. 
Dr. Wotton, the resident ihere^ 
told them, ^ It stood well with 
all reason that the Turk and 
Bishop of Borne, being both of 
one mind and purpose, and both 
going about one thing, that is, 
to destroy the Christiaxi faith, 
should live like brethren and 
help each other,’— Ibid. p. 451. 
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de-lis were seen floating side by side in a joint 
enterprise against a Christian state. Yilla Franca 
fell to the strange allies, and afterwards the town 
and harbour of Nice. The castle held out till 
de Guasto could ariive for its relief. But this 
was the only check which the Turkish admiral 
had met with. No power could be raised which 
could hope to cope successfully with him at sea ; 
and, after sweeping the waters in the insolence of 
a force which he knew to be irresistible, he re- 
turned to Toulon, which had been made over to 
him as a winter station by the King of France.* 
Strange and offensive, however, as these pi’o- 
ceedings appeared, they were still of secondary 
moment. The eyes of Europe were mainly 
turned on the central figure of the Emperor. 
He had made his preparations at his leisure. 
By midsummer a hundred and twenty cannon 
had been cast for him at the foundries of Augs- 
burg. Ammunition waggons were prepared and 
loaded, and shot and shell were reported as 
rising in piles of unimagined magnitude. Thirty 
thousand Spaniards and Italians were known, 
in the beginning of July, to have left Milan for 
Germany ; but where the storm was to break, all 
men were asking and none could answer. The 


* Barbarossa seoms to have 
treated tbe Frencli much as they 
deserved. ^ The Turks that be 
at Toulon/ says a State paper, 
^ spoileth ail the churches there- 
abouts, beateth down the walls, 
and maketh them again, after 
their sort, temples and oratories 


after the usage of their laws j and 
therein doth their sacrifices.’ — 
Layton to Henry YIII.: Stccie 
Papers, vol. ix. p. 5S4. 

f Shells were used freely in 
this campaign. See Yol. IL p» 
300, 
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Confusion of Parties. 

Oh. 20. intended movements were a well-kept secret. So 
strangely were parties confused that nothing 
could be guessed from probability. Charles and 
Henry were on one side. Francis, on the other, 
had sought allies where he could find them; 
Perplexity and was in marvellous combination with the Pope 
pcan com- and Solyman, with the Duke of Cloves, and 
Nations. .tiie Duke, with the Elector of Saxe. 

The Catholic princes of the Empire could not 
support Charles without indirectly injuiing the 
Papacy. The Lutherans, in attaching them- 
selves to France, were supporting Paul against 
England; although, at the moment, the Lanz- 
knechts of Cleves, under Martin von Rosheim, 
were campaigning, like the Covenanters of tlie 
following century, with the sword in one hand 
and the Bible in the other.* In such a laby- 
rinth who could foretell the course which the 
TheOer- Emperor might choose? The moderate Germans, 
uneasy at who had expected him with such anxiety, felt 
proSof their hearts fail them when they learnt the form 
the Span- in which he was at last coming. For the first 

isn army. o 

time the free soil of their country would be 


^ ^ I lieard a merry tale cre- 
dibly reported, that Martin von 
Bosbeim, remembering that the 
Hollanders aird people about 
Amersfort have been of late 
years much inclined to the pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and having 
no priests about him meet for 
that purpose, causeth some of 
his Lanzknechts, that can best 
tell their tales, to preach at 
Amersfort the liberty of .the 
Gospel trusting thereby to allure 


the Hollanders rather to follow 
him. It must needs bo a good 
sight to see a Lanzlinocht, his 
cap full of feathers, liis doublet 
and hosen cut and jaggtnl, his 
sword by his side, an arquebuss 
on his nock, to preach and sot 
forth the Word solemnly, as 
though it were notChrisfa (1 os- 
pel, but Mahomet’s Alcoran/ — 
Wotton to Henry YIII. : 
PaperSj vol. ix. p. 
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trodden by the Spanish infantry, with whose Ch. 20. 
prowess and whose cruelty two hemispheres were 
ringing.* Henry, too, was not without un- ^ 
easiness. An ally who was sharing the dangers 
of a campaign was entitled to confidence ; and 
Charles’s secrets were locked impenetrably in his 
own cabinet. There had been a meeting with 
the Pope, and a veil was flung over it. The Charles’s 
treaty had stipulated for ships from Spain or SeTagueiy 
the Low Countries, to assist in protecting the 
Channel; the English had sent their contin-'®®“7-. 
gent into Flanders; but the Imperial cruisers 
delayed their appearance, and the Portsmouth 
fleet was defending the harbours of Holland, f 
An English renegade, again, a friend of Pole 
— who, at the request of Bonner, had been im- 
prisoned at the Castle of Milan, — ^had escaped 
unaccountably, and, as it seemed, with oificial 
connivance. The Emperor, the king considered, 
was more careful of his own interests than of 
those of his ally.J 

But Charles’s intentions were not long in 
revealing themselves. On the 25th of July he 
arrived at Spires. His army followed him in peror ar- 
detachments, and was collected in full force spblt 
by the middle of August. Germany, and not 
France, it was now clear, would be his first 
object ; and those who had outstanding disputes 


** ^ Ego universam Germaniam 
sollicitam et conturbatam ani- 
madverto. Vident enim et non 
sine sua jacturS. sentiunt xapa- 
cissiinani ot crudelissimam gen- 
tem in Germaniam inductam 


q^uod jam mnltis soeculis nemo 
ausus fuit/ — Mont to Henry 
VIIL : ibid. p. 470, 
t Ibid. p. 4.83. 

J Ibid. pp. 404, 420. 
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Ch. 20. -witli him had hastily to look to themselves. 

The Elector and the Landgrave of Hesse sent to 
August, him to express a hope that he did not mean to 
interfere with their religion. They volunteered 
explanations of their conduct to the Duke of 
Brunswick, and would submit their case to 
the Diet. They had reason to be anxious, for 
their turn would come when Chaides was strong 
enough to deal with them ; for the present, his 
displeasure was satisfied with the punishment 
of a meaner offender. The Duke of Cloves 
had I'eplied to ■ the remonstrances of the Em- 
peror on the occupation of Gueldres by invad- 
ing Holland and Brabant. He had broken his 
oath as a prince of the Empire by an alliance 
with a hostile sovei'eign; and Francis had pro- 
mised to be at his side before Charles's arm 
And will could reach to touch him. The Duke of Cloves, 
son to the the first of the German powers, was to learn 
^ lesson of obedience. The Archbishop of 
Mayence, while Charles was still at Spires, came 
forward, uncommissioned, to intercede ; but his 
interference was set aside with a calm percmp- 
Aitgust 20. toriness. On the 20th of August the Emperor, 
The Em- accompanied by Bishop Bonner, embarked upon 
scenLtho the Rhine, taking with him thirty thousand 
Duren,^ veteran soldiers and a ti'ain of artillery; for 
which alone, with the ammunition, he had col- 
lected three thousand transport horses. On 
the 22nd he was at the gates of Duron; and 
a herald was sent forward with a proclama- 
tion in writing, that whereas William, Duke of 
Cleves, had broken the peace of Germany, had 
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rebelled against the laws of the Empire, and had Oh. 20. 

united him through France with the enemies of 

the Christian faith; whereas he had invaded the Augustta. 
territories of his liege lord and destroyed his sub- 
jects; and whereas the inhabitants of Duren had 
hitherto assisted the said Duke of Cleves in that 
his ungracious and unnatural rebellion, — ^the Em- 
peror willed and commanded them immediately mioii he 
to yield themselves to his mercy. If they obeyed, lender, 
he would receive them into his favour. If they 
resisted, they would resist at their peril. 

The town was strong, and powerfully^ gar- 
risoned. A storm was thought impossible ; and 
the stores of provisions within the walls Avould 
last till the winter, when a besieging army 
would be driven from the field. The herald was 
told scornfully that he might take his proclama- 
tion to those from whom it came : the soldiers of The garri- 

BOH rftiDlv 

Duren knew no reading ; he pretended to come that they 
from the Emperor ; the Emperor had fed the 
fishes of the Mediterranean when he Avas seeking 
to return from Algiers,* and from him they had 
nothing to fear. 

Before forty-eight hours had expired they August 24. 
found reason to know that neither was Duren 
impregnable nor the Emperor a delusion. The 
second morning after their reply the Spaniards 
were led up to the walls, and, after a struggle of The town 
three hours, the garrison broke and fled. Seven 


* State ^Papers, voL ix. p. 489. 
It is a singular fact that the 
people of Germany very gene- 
rally believed that the Emperor 


had been lost on his way back 
from Africa. Sleidan says, that 
even the Duke of Cleves shared 
the prevailing error. 
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nist, hie had to choose between submission and 
destruction equally instant. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember, with the Duke of Brunswick and ten 
other gentlemen, he rode in deep mourning into 
the Imperial camp, and fell at Charles’s feet, in 
time barely to save Venlo from the fate of Duren. 
He confessed his oifences, he implored mercy, 
he renounced Gueldres, and even offered to do 
homage for Cleves, which had been hitherto in- 
dependent.* Never in so brief a time had sue-' 
cess been more rapid or overwhelming.! And 
the Emperor could say with truth that the de- 
feat of the Duke of Cleves was the heaviest blow 
which he could have inflicted upon France. But, 
if it was a blow against France, it was a side-blow 
at the Refoi’mation. The newswas coldly received 
in England ; nor was Henry better pleased when 
he learnt that, as an immediate sequel of the 
victory, Charles had sent a menacing message to 
the Elector to restore the monks and nuns whom 
he had ejected from their houses in the Duchy of 
Brunswick. Bad news, too, came from Hungary. 
The English treasury had supplied money to 


* State Papers, vol. ix. pp. 
501-6. 

t ^The matter soemeth at a 
point/ saidWottoH; in a second 
letter, ^ tlio which, to me seemeth 
one of the strangest things that 
chanced those many years. I 
would never have believed that 
for on© town cowardly lost by 
assault, such a great and strong 
country should have been wholly 
lost without in manner stroke 
striking. The Emperor may 


write to his friends as Caesar 
wrote to his friends, veni, vidi, 
vioi. Surely it appeareth that 
God hath blinded and intendeth 
to punish the French king that 
hath none otherwise assisted the 
Duke of Cleves j for he might 
by him have wrought more dis- 
pleasure to the Emperor by a 
small power, than hy himself ha 
shall bo able to do with four 
times as much.^ — Wotton to 
Henry VIII. : ibid. pp. 50.5-6. 
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284 The Emperor repairs to Flanders^ 

J'erdinand for a third campaign, wliicli had again 
"been a failure. Gran had fallen to the Tui'ks, with 
heavy loss; and the women and childi’en were 
sent away from Vienna to Ratisbon.* The com- 
mon cause was neglected ; and Charles’s triumphs, 
so far, caused as much uneasiness as pleasure. 

The king, however, was better satisfied by 
hearing from Italy of high language which had 
been used in his favour by the Spanish ambas- 
sador to the Pope,f and by the Empei’or to Car- 
dinal Farnese ; J and the Emperor himself gave a 
further and unmistakeable evidence of zeal in 
hastening, as soon as the matter of Cleves was dis- 
posed of, to the allied camp in Flanders, notwith-. 
standing that he was sufifering from a severe 
attack of an enemy as capricious and implacable 
as the King of France — the gout. The strong 
will of Charles V. ruled alike his constitution 
and his passions. Whether sick or well, if pos- 
sible, he would fight a battle with the French 
before the season closed; and on the 19 th of 
October he was at the lines of Landrecy, behind 
which de Vendosme lay entrenched. 


* Mont to Henry VIII. : State 
JPaperSj vol. ix. p. 5 1 8 . 

t ^ Tbe bishop of Home had 
for certain granted four thou- 
sand men against your Majesty,* 
but by persuasion of the Impe- 
rial orator he is removed from 
that deliberation,® not without 
great difficulty, labouring the 
said orator five hours with the 
Bishop upon the matter.^ — 
Harvel to Henry YIII, : ibid, 
p. 520. 


J ^Granville saith that the 
Bishop of Home daro not stir 
nor attempt anything, and spe- 
cially for because of the word that 
the Emperor said unto the Oar- 
dinal Farnese, that if tho Bishop 
of Home did anything against 
your Highness, ho would Uike it 
as done against his own person.’ 
— Wotton to Henry YIII ; ibid, 
p. 639. 
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and joins the Army. 

' His first step — perhaps because he felt a 
special compliment to his ally to be desirable — 
was to review the English army, when he 
charmed every one with his courtesy and unaf- 
fected manliness. ‘ I brought him,’ said Sir 
John Wallop, ‘ to the upper part of the camp, 
and so along. He, beholding well our army, 
standing fourscore in a rank, and after having 
beheld the fortifications thereof, did like them 
marvellously well — and so did all the other 
strangers that came with him — saying he had 
not seen anything of that sort — ^meaning a 
trench that I devised more than a pike length 
and a half from the carts. To whom I said, the 
first device of such trenches' was made to annoy 
him. How, quoth he, and when? I answered, 
it was when the French king’s camp lay joining 
to Vienne, when his Majesty came into Provence, 
I being there at that time. And as he rode a 
little lower, beholding the same, he saw upon 
the top of the said trench all your Majesty’s 
captains and petty captains, ^appointed right 
well, like men of war, in very warlike apparel. 
He asked me who were those; and I showed 
him that they were the captains and the lieute- 
nants of the footmen, and the most part your 
Majesty’s household servants : ‘ Parmafoy, disoit 
il, voda une belle bande de gentilhommes.’ He 
began to tell me how sick he had been; and the 
day before he came hither he assayed his haimess, 
which was a great deal too wide for him, not- 
withstanding he had made him a great doublet 
bombasted with cotton. He said further, if the 
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286 Operations before Landrecy. 

French king come, as he saith he "will, I will live 
and die with yon Englishmen.’ * 

The town of Landrecy was the present object 
of both armies. The French had taken it, and 
intended to leave a garrison there for the winter. 
They would remain in the field till the season 
should make the siege impossible. The Empei’or 
insisted as resolutely that he would stay till the 
place was recovered, or the enemy were forced to 
a battle. His huge artillery were incessantly at 
work. Mortar-batteries were erected, on a plan 
of Henry’s, on adjoining heights; and the shells 
were heard bursting in the town and tlie French 
camp. Still no impression was made. I)c 
Vendosme refused to be dislodged; and Charles 
determined on a flank march and an attack upon 
the rear. He surveyed the country in person, 
with an escort of English light cavalry ; f and a 
series of manoeuvres followed — on the one side 
to avoid, on the other to compel an engagement. 
The weather was unfavourable, the roads heavy. 
The four months were expired during which, by 

• Wallop to Henry VIII. : sliire, I find, in a list of voat- 
State Papers, vol. ix. p. 522. ments prusorved at tlie diureh, 

t He wrote himself to Henry in the first year of Edward VL, 
to express his admiration of ' The white banner with the red 
these troops. On one occasion cross which was made for the 
they rode forward to clear the war.’ Dartington had belonged 
country in advance, ‘and when to the Marquis of Exeter. It 
he saw them hurl up the hill so was forfeited on his attainder, 
lightly,’ he cried out with de- and was still in the hands of the 
light. Their uniforms were crown ; so that among the light 
white embroidered with the red horse which excited (diarles’s 
cross of St. George, and their applause we probably idimtify a 
ensignswereonthe same pattern, party of crown vassals from this 
In the churchwardens’ account parish, 
books, at Dartington in Devon- 
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treaty, the English were bound to remain ; and Cs. lo. 
they had their eyes still on Mottreul and Bou- 
logne, which were ungarrisoned and might be NoTem^r. 
carried easily by a coup de main. But Charles 
entreated that they would not leave him ; and at 
last, in the first week of November, there was a 
prospect of something decisive. The French had ThePreadi 
retreated upon Cambray. On Saturday, the 3rd, 
there had been a severe skirmish ; and the Monday t w a^rf. 
morning following had been fixed for a storm 
of the camp. But de Vendosme had gained 
his point. The weather and the lateness of 
the season secured Landrecy till the spring ; on 
Sunday night he withdrew silently from his 
position, and by daybreak his whole force were 
across the frontier. It was too late to interrupt 
or overtake them. The cavalry harassed their 
, rear, but with indifferent success ; and a party 
of English gentlemen — Sir George Carew, Sir 
Thomas Palmer, and Mr. Edward Bellingham — 
pressing on too hotly in the pursuit, were en- 
tangled in a wood, and were made prisoners. 

The campaign was over for that year, and the 
allies were dispersed. 

The winter set in, and brought with it, in 
the suspension of hostilities, an interlude of in- a ^espit^ 
trigue. The Pope laboured ineffectually to bring tervai of 
the Emperor to agree to a peace.* Francis per- 
mitted the factions which divided his council to 
make attempts to separate the allies. But for 
the present they were staunch to one another and 


8 ^ate Papers^ yol. ix, p. 547. 
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288 Plans for the ensuing Year. 

true to the treaty. Charles publicly thanked 
Wallop for his services. More than twenty 
vacancies in the order of the Golden Fleece were 
placed by him at Henry’s disposal ; and the dis- 
banded Spaniards had so far forgotten the in- 
juries of Queen Catherine, that they volunteered 
into the English sei'vice.* 

Some embarrassment was created by the 
Scotch question, for the treaty bound Charles 
to be an enemy to the enemies of England, and 
as the attitude which Scotland had assumed 
towards Henry was the special work of the Pope 
and the Pope’s friends, to side with Henry in 
his attempts at conquest would have increased 
the anomaly of his position.f But he contrived 
to evade or postpone the difficulty. Unpleasant 
subjects were buried under mutual civilities ; aixd 
the year closed with an arrangement for the 
movements of the ensuing summer. 

The two sovereigns agreed simultaneously to 
invade France, either in person or by their lieu- 
tenants. An English and Imperial army should 
enter on the 20 th of June — the latter by the 
Upper Ehine, the former from Calais by the 
Somme — and endeavour, if possible, to effect a 
meeting at Paris, If they succeeded, their 


Wallop even wrote that, ^If 
it was his Majesty’s pleasure to 
keep any arq^uebusses through 
the winter, they should be much 
better to serve him than any 
other nation, their desire was so 
much towards his Highness.’ — 
8 tate Papers^ vol. ix. p. 545. 


t Henry, in a message to 
Charles upon the subject, did not 
seem to hold the Scotch noble- 
men in very high esteem j ho 
described James as having left 
his young child behind him, 
^ unprovided among the hands of 
a sort of wolves.’ — Ibid, p.534. 
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future operations would be decided on in tbe On. ao. 
French capital ; but it was admitted that the 
movements of armies could not be arranged November, 
beforehand with certainty ; the commanders in 
both cases were to consider themselves free to 
act by the dictates of military prudence, un- 
fettered by absolute conditions.* The invading 
force on each side was increased from that which 
was fixed originally in the treaty of alliance to 
forty thousand men ; and the Regent of Flanders 
Avould undertake the commissariat and transport 
services for the English, even to finding vessels 
to bring them across the Channel. 

With this resolution, with the disposal of 
overwhelming strength, and, on the part of the 
King of England at least, with no objects which 
were not openly avowed, the allies looked forward 
Avith confidence to certain and rapid victory. 


^ Selou qiie la raison de la 
guoiTO iiioytiii dos Tictuailloa el 
0.0 quo fora ronnemi et aultres 
omposchomonts lo comportoront.’ 
— Treaty botwoon CbaiieaY. and 


Henry VIIL : State JPapers, 
vol. ix. p. 572. The reader must 
undertake to burden his me- 
mory with those words. 
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THE PEACE OF CREPT. 

T he Anglo-Catholics had established their 
supremacy in the destruction of their groat 
enemy, and in the rupture with the Protestants 
of the Continent ; but they had feared to com- 
pi’omise their success by an indiscretion like that 
which before had spoiled their triumph. They 
had been forced to content themselves with a 
power of persecution, which, after the martyr- 
doms of Barnes and his companions, they had 
scarcely dared to employ ; and Gardiner, the 
leading spirit of the party, perceived acutely 
that his victory was but half won, that at any 
moment it might be snatched from him, unless 
he could lay a check on the free circulation of 
the Scriptures. In the face of the king’s reso- 
lution a direct movement for such a purpose, 
he knew, would be hopeless. But the Bishop of 
Winchester was as dexterous as he was resolute ; 
and a side route might conduct him to his object 
when the open road was closed. 

From 1536, when the vicar-general’s injunc- 
tions directed every parish-priest to supj)ly his 
church with a copy of the whole Bible, editions, 
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based all of them on the ti’anslation of Tyndal, Ch. 
followed each other in rapid succession. The 
bishops, who had undertaken to supply a version 
satisfactory to Catholic orthodoxy, had still left 
their work untouched. The king would not be 
trifled with. The Bible, in some shape, his subjects 
should possess ; and if unsupplied by the officials 
of the Church, he would accept the services of 
volunteers whose heart was in their labours. 
Coverdale’s edition was followed, in lO?, by Series of 
Matthews s, ‘ printed with the kmg s most gra- editions, 
cious license ; ’ * and the same version, after 
being revised by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was reprinted in 1538, 1539, 1540, and 1541, 
under the name of ‘ The Great Bible,’ or ‘ Cran- The ‘Great 
mer’s Bible.’ The offence in Tyndal’s trans- 
lation was less in the rendering of the words 


than in the side-notes, prefaces, and commen- 
taries : by the omission of these the archbishop 
had been able to preserve the text almost without 
change. 

Simultaneously, however, other editions were 
put in circulation, with the private connivance of 
Cromwell, where the same prudence had not been 
observed. In lOo apiieared ‘Taverner’s Bible,’ Tnvamer’s 
With a suramaiy at the commencement ‘ 01 things n pre&co 
contained in Holy Scripture,’ in which Protes- the cojwer- 
tantism of an audacious kind was openly pro- 
fessed. '.Idle priesthood was denied; masses and 
purgatory were ignored ; the sacraments were 


^ INFattlicwH’s name ia supposed to have been fictitious. There 
in no real diilbrencc between his version and that of Ooverdale. 
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The English Bible. 

described as notliing but outward signs ; and the 
eucharist as a memorial supper, witliout sacri- 
ficial character, figui'ative or real The publi- 
cation was imprudent. Complaint was certain, 
and would be recognised as just. On tlio death 
of his patron, Taverner paid for his rashness by 
an imprisonment in the Tower; and, although 
he was soon released, and grew to favour at the 
court, yet Henry so far listened to the remon- 
strances of the Church authorities as to forbid 
the sale of unauthorized editions; and in 1542 
the convocation was informed that the text of the 
Great Hible itself "was to undergo an examina- 
tion. The errors of translation Avoro said to 
be in the New Testament rather than the Old. 
The Gosjoels and Epistles Avere diAuded into 
fifteen parts, and Avore distributed among the 
Bench. 

The learned prelates, or two-thirds of tho.TU, 
desired to find blemishes; they had no inten- 
tion of correcting them. Gardiner presented 
a list of nearly a hundred Avords, for whicdi the 
English language was too heretical to have jmo- 
A’ided an equivalent, and Avhich thei'ofore must be 
left in Latin ; and Cranmer, aAvaro that tlic real 
Avish was to suppress the translation altogether, 
appealed to the kitig, and relieved them of an 
occupation Avhich they Avould dischaige so indif- 
ferently. The quarrel ended in a compromise. 
The original editions of Tyndal, which Avere 
accompanied Avith his annotations, Avere prohi- 
bited under penalties. The Bible, as edited by 
Cranmer, Avas left untampcrcd Avith ; but a tom- 
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poraiy lunitation was imposed, perhaps wisely, Cir. ai. 
upon its indiscriminate use. 

_ A-D. 1543- 

Tire parliament — ^for the parliament was the 
only body which could reasonably compose an 
ecclesiastical dispute — declared* that, although 
the king had permitted the Bible in English to he 
read hy his subjects, ‘that they might increase 
in virtue for the wealth of their souls,’ ‘ and 
although his Majesty’s godly purpose and intent 
had taken good effect in a great multitude of his 
subjects, especially the highest and most honest 
sort,’ yet that the young and the ignorant had 
been led rather to dishonour the book than to 
derive from it wholesome instruction. It was But inas- 

_ mucli as ii> 

wrangled over in alehouses and taprooms. It had been 
was disfigured ‘ in rhymes, printed ballads, plays, by°c™eUss 
songs, and other fantasies.’ Scandalous brawls and 
controversies disgraced the churches where it was 
placed for the people to read. Noisy, vain, arrogant 
persons took upon themselves to be expounders 
and interpreters ; and ‘ the word of God,’ instead 
of producing piety and sober demeanour, was an 
occasion of faction, and endangered the peace of 
the kingdom. ‘ Until,’ therefore, ‘ and unless 
the King’s Majesty, perceiving such reformation 
■in their lives and behaviour, should of his cle- 
mency think good otherwise to enlarge and give 
liberty for the reading of the same,’ the lords 
and commons considered that the use of the 
Bible should be confined to those who could 
read it beneficially. Unordained persons were 


34 and 35 Henry VIII. cap. 1. 
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proMbited from preaching or holding discussions 
upon it in public; and fann-servants, journey- 
men, apprentices, "women, and children should be 
contented to learn from their masters or the 
heads of their femilies.* 

Though falling far shoi’t of Gai-diner’s d(.'.sircs, 
this measure was an evidence of his influence. 
The completion of the alliance Avith Charles V. 
was still more emphatic victory. So long de- 
sired, so long apparently hopeless, this connexion 
promised the triumph in Eur(.>po of tlm same 
policy which he was laboui'ing to establish in 
England. It promised a council which, supported 
by two powerful sovei’cigus, would reimposc upon 
the Avorld the catholic creed, modified in the 
single article of the Papal supremacy. And now 
he believed that he might show his colours 
more bravely. Cromwell was gone ; but Avhile 
Cranmer remained, he Inid a riv'ul who was still 
able to tliAvart him, Avhose influence with the 
crown, so long as it continued, impaired the 
completeness of the I'eaction, and checked per- 
secution. lie would strike a blow then boldly 
at the archbishop; and Avhon this obstacle was 
disposed of, his course would be easy. 

lie wove his intrigues. lie arranged his 


* The following curious me- 
morial survives of the reception 
of the act among the people. A 
shepherd bought a book of Poly- 
dore VirgiTs, and wrote upon a 
spare leaf, ^When IkepeMr, Le- 
tyniers shepe, 1 bout this boke 
when the Testament was ober- 


ragated, that shepohoryda might 
not rede it I prey ( bnl amtmde 
that blyndones/ ^ Wnt by Ko- 
bort Wyllyams, kfippiug Hh<*p«i 
uyon Heynbury Hill, 154$.^-- 
X.Ewrs’8 imori/ of the Mibk, 
p. 150. 
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snare. His prey was within his grasp, when Ch. 21. 

Henry calmly interposed, and rent the scheme 

to atoms.* ‘ Thus far, and no further,’ was ^ 
the stern answer which checked the zeal of con- 
servatism; and the blow which the bishop had 
aimed was fatal in its recoil. It was not every 
one who had the skill or the dishonesty to elimi- 
nate, out of Catholicism the one only element 
which it was inconvenient or dangerous to retain. 

His secretary, Germayn Gardiner, developed or- 
thodoxy into Romanism. He was caught under 
the Supremacy Act; and the death which the 
bishop designed for Cranmer fell upon his own 
kinsman. 

A failure so instructive might have warned 
Gardiner of the dangerous ground on which he 
was treading. But the treaty had heated his 
fancy. He had missed his stroke at the arch- 
bishop, but meaner victims were still attainable. 

The Bill of the Six Articles was the law of the 
land. It had received a second emphatic sanc- 
tion from parliament ; and the king could, not 
intend that it should be defied with impunity. 

The toAvn of Windsor, and even the royal house- inroads of 
hold, were reported to be impregnated with wSor. 
heresy. Dr. London, the "Warden of New Col- 
lege, was now a prebendary of St. George’s, 
and was ready mth his services to assist in the 


The story of Cranmer’s 
danger and escape is familiar to 
us through Suaksi^eark’s Henry 
the Biyhth^ and is related at 
length in Stryfe’s Biography. 
The general outline is no doubt 


correct. Unfortunately I have 
been unable to discover a con- 
temporary authority which will 
allow me to place confidence in 
the details, or to repeat them. 
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purification. With the assistance of the preben- 
dary and of a Windsor attorney named Ockham, 
evidence was collected or invented to sustain 
a charge against four of the townsmen, Kobert 
Testwood, Anthony Feei’son, Henry P'iliner, and 
John Marbeck — while Sir Philip IIol)])y, Sir 
Thomas Carden, and other gentlemen belonging 
to the Privy Chamber, were accused of sup- 
porting and encouraging them. 

Peerson’s crime was that, two years before, 
he had said that ‘like as Christ was hanged 
between two thieves, oven so, when the priest is 
at mass and lifteth Him up over his head, then 
He hangeth between two thieves, except the 
priest preach the word of God truly.’ 

Filmer was charged with having called th(> 
sacrament of the altar a similitude. ‘ If it was 
God,’ he had said, ‘ then in his lifetime he had 
eaten twenty Gods.’ 

Testwood had told a priest, when lifting u]) 
the Host, to take care he did not let Him fall. 

Marbeck, the most obnoxious of the four, had 
•made a Concordance of the Bible. 

The accusations were probably tnie, although 
the evidence was obtained with the help of spicis 
and traitors. It sufficed for its purpose; the 
prisoners were convicted, and wei'c sentenced, in 
the ordinary form, to be burned. On the morning 
on which they were to suffer, a pardon, through 
private interference, was obtained for Marbeck — 
who, in fact, had broken no law, just or unjust, 
and whose death would have been a murder, 
even technically. The other three satisfied the 
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orthodoxy of the Bishop of Winchester by perish- Ce. 21, 
ing on the meadow in front of Windsor Castle. 

But if the minds of men had been slow to -riu-eedt! 
change, their hearts had changed in spite of 
themselves. The time was gone when either 
king or nation could look complacently on these 
hideous spectacles. The traditions of centuries 
could not be overthrown in a day. The letter of 
the heresy law might be reasserted with emphasis 
by a people eager to escape from a name which 
they had been taught to dread ; but the influences 
of a purer creed had stolen insensibly over their 
feelings. Dr. London, in his eagerness to make 
a case against the gentlemen of the household, 
had blundered into perjury. They laid the cir- 
cumstances of the prosecutions before Henry, and 
two of the judges who had sat on the trial were 
sent for and examined. The insidious conspiracy 
was unfolded; and the judges ‘told the king The king 
plainly ’ that, although with the evidence which inquiry, 
was produced an acquittal was impossible, ‘ they 
had never sate on any matter under his Grace’s 
authority which went so much against their 
conscience, as the deaths of these men.’ Fifteen 
years before, heretics had been venomous reptiles, 
to be trampled out mth exultation and hatred. 

Now, even those who had been forced by the 
law to pass sentence on them could express 
their remorse to the king, and the king, as they 
spoke, turned away, saying, ‘Alas, poor inno- 
cents ! ’ * 


Hall’s Chronicle ; Foxb, yoI. v. 
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But Henry did not content himself with pity. 
Gardiner, the cliief delinquent, could not be 
touched; but his wretched instruments were 
tried for false sweariiiji:, and wt^ro convicted. 
Dr. London, stripped of his dignities, w'as com- 
pelled to ride through the streids of Witidsor, 
Newbury, and Reading, with his face to the 
horse’s tail, and a paper on his head se.tting forth 
that he was a detected perjurt>r. In l^ach town 
■he was placed in a pillory, wlu'-re every voice 
might revile and cvciy hand might hurl filth at 
him ; and then he was thrust away into the Fleet 
Prison, where he miserably died. 

These events happimcd towards the fall of 
1543, amidst the heat and eagerness of the 
preparations for war. The punishment of a 
worthless ecclesiastic was not the only result 
which followed from the persee.ution. 

Parliament was called for the 14th of January; 
and although it was meeting for a session un- 
usually busy, it could find time to limit the 
opportunities of cruelty which it had lately 
bestowed. The Six Articles Bill had been 
provoked by excesses and extravagances. It 
was still necessary to leave the bishops some 
weapon to repress disorder; but it should be a 
weapon with a blunter edge. 

A recent statute, said the preamble of thi* 
new measui’e, had established that offenders con- 
victed of specified heresies should suifer pains of 
death : ‘ But in as much as, by force of the same 
statute, secret and untrue accusations and pre- 
sentments might be maliciously conspired against 
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the king’s subjects, and kept secret unrevealed, Ch. 21. 
that such as were accused should not have know- 
ledge thereof until a time might be espied to 
have them by malice convicted, to the great 
peril and danger of the King’s Majesty’s sub- 
jects, if the same statute should not be tempered 
or qualified ; and to the intent that all present- 
ments and indictments of such offences as were 
contained in the said statute should be taken in 
open and manifest courts, by the oaths of twelve 
indifferent persons, according to good equity and ' 
conscience ; and also that the enquiries and trials 
of and upon such indictments might justly and Andre- 

, stncts the 

charitably proceed without corruption or malice ; power of 
it should be now enacted, that no person should tishops. 
be arraigned for any offence under the Act of 
the Six Articles except on presentment by twelve 
men, made either before a special commission, or 
before justices of the peace sitting in sessions, or 
before the judges of the assize; again, that such 
presentment must be made within twelve months 
of the alleged commission of the offence; and, 
further, that no person might be arrested before 
his indictment, except under a warrant from a 
privy councillor or from two justices of the 
peace, one of whom must be a layman. If the 
offence consisted of spoken words, the depositions 
must be taken within forty days of the time of 
utterance ; and the accused persons should be 
allowed to challenge the jury.* 

The tone of the act, as wcU as the substance of 


*35 Henry VIII. cap. 5. 
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it, indicates the direction in which the tide was 
once more setting. We no longer hear of ‘ the 
foul and detestable crime of heresy.’ The pe- 
nalties were not changed, but the object was 
not any more to ensure the infliction of them, 
but to throw obstacles in the way of perse- 
cution. 

The Emperor meanwhile, notwithstanding 
his success in Gueldres, was unable to maintain 
the attitude of menace towards the Lutheran 
princes which he had for a moment assumed. 
He was in no condition, while his rpiarrel with 
France lay on his hands, to come to a rupture 
with the Smalcaldic League. He reepured rather 
a support of men and money from the Diet, 
where the Protestaiits had a majority ; and 
either ho was scandalously playing with their 
credulity, or was provoked into real inde- 
cision on the great question of religion by 
the support which the Pope, notwithstanding 
his ambassador’s remonstrances, persisted in 
lending to Francis. In Italy, German}^, and 
England it was alike at this time expected that, 
if he declined to encourage an Anglo-German 
council, he would allow the states of the Empire 
to settle their differences in a national synod. 
Heniy sent him as a present the ‘ Institution of 
a Christian Man,’* which Granvclle undertook to 


^Eiirtlier, ye shall receive 
herewith four hooka of the 
stitution of a Chmtian Man^ 
set forth first in English by the 
King’s Majesty; with the advice 


of his learned mon for tho osta- 
bliflhinent of (Jliristian religion 
amongst his ITiglmefis’s au])jectS; 
and now lately translated into 
Latin. And for as much aw it 
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make the favourite study of Ms leisure; and in 
England, in consequence, there was everything 
to recommend and nothing to make distasteful 
the alliance. Commercial interests, hereditary 
traditions, the conscious need of forgiveness for 
the divorce of his aunt, would unite with the 
common support of a moderate religion to recon- 
nect the country with Charles V. ; while France 
was ‘ the antient enemy,’ the usurper, as men still 
had not forgotten, of the fair provinces on the 
Continent which had 'once been the inheritance 
of the English sovereigns. 

In this spirit the public relations of the 
country were accepted by j)arliament with the 
cx]:)enses which those relations would entail. 
When the war broke out the exchequer was 
empty. The first payment of the subsidy which 
had been granted in the year preceding had not as 
yet fallen due, and the king, in anticipation of the 
approaching return, had applied for a loan which 
had been raised in graduated proportions from 
the ordinary tax-payers. He had in fact required 
and received a portion of the parliamentary grant 
a few months before its time. The people, who 
were aware that a war mvolved a war taxation. 


ihat at tlufi asscniMy 
[the Diet at Splras] lualtors of 
religion Hha.ll he tliversoly de- 
haLcd of sundry men, his lligli- 
jK'ss hath tliouglit convonient to 
send the said hooks unto you to 
the iiitout it might appear to 
the hhnperor liow conformahle 
to Ohrist’s doctrine the learning 
is wdiich his hrajesty hath or- 


dained to he taught.’ — The Privy 
Council to Wotton : State 'Pa- 
2}ers, vol. ix. p. 615. de 

GrtinTelle received the book 
thankfully, and said it should 
he his daily study after supper j 
for all the rest of the day he 
never had any rest or leisure.’ — 
Wotton to Henry VIII. ; ibid* 
p. 624.. 
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Remission of the Loan. 

submitted without complaining to a proceeding 
which was manifestly necessary. On the meeting 
of parliament the accounts of the expenditure 
were produced for inspection; and the legisla- 
ture being prepared, as a matter of course, to 
find supplies, and knowing that the subsidy in 
itself would now be insufficient, by a retrospec- 
tive sanction converted the loan into an addi- 
tional tax, and left their original grant still to 
be collected in its integrity. The King of 
France, they said, in justification of their reso- 
lution, owed a large debt to England which he 
refused to pay. He had betrayed Europe to the 
Turks; he had provoked the Scotch to break 
their engagements. ‘ Ilis Majesty, therefore, was 
forced, and could of his honour no less do but 
determine himself, by the help of Almighty God, 
to levy war and prosecute his enemies with the 
sword, trusting so to bring them to reasonable 
conditions: and his loving subjects, considering 
it was their office and duty to support his 
Majesty in all just quarrels with their bodies, 
lands, and substance, and minding to bear with 
his Highness in this his most gracious and godly 
enterprise, calling to remembrance that certain 
sums of money had been advanced to his High- 
ness by way of loair — which sums of money, as 
was notoriously known, his Highness had fully 
and wholly converted and employed* for the com- 


* 35 Henry YIIL cap. 12. 
I confess myself unable to see 
the impropriety of this proceed- 
ing, or to understand the censures 


which historians have so freely 
lavished upon it : unless, indeed, 
they have belie ved that all wars in 
any generation but their own are 
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monwealth. and defence of tlie realm — declared 
that all such loans should he finally remitted and 
released.’ 

The funds being thus provided, at least for 
immediate necessities, it remained, since the 
Icing was going in person into France, to make 
arrangements for his possible death in the course 
of the campaign. In 1536, when he seemed to 
be without a legitimate child, he had been em- 
powered to fix the succession by his will.* There 
was now a prince, and although from the present 
queen there was no visible prospect of issue, 
yet it was necessary to px'ovide for the possibility 
of further issue being born. A will, as the 
law stood, would have been a sufficient instru- 
ment; but Henry, sensible, as he said, ‘of the 
trust and confidence that his lovmg subjects had 
placed in him,’ desired to exercise the power 
which they had .bestowed ‘ with the knowledge 
and consent of parliament.’ It was enacted, there- 
fore, briefly, that from Henry the crown should 
pass to Prince Edward. If the prince died with- 
out issue, and there were no other legitimate 
children, it should descend to the Lady Mary, 
under conditions which the king in his will 
would determine. If Maiy died without issue, 
it should go to Elizabeth under the same re- 
strictions. The three childi-en might all fail ; but 


noccsaarily unjust, and all taxa- 
tion tyranny j or have believed 
that the paxiiamont was ^^enerous 
to tli(^ king at the expense of a 
liiult(Kl nuniber of credulous and 
inj urod capitalists. On a question 


of taxation, the proof of con- 
temporary complaint is the only 
justification of historical dis- 
approbation. 

* 2,8 Henry YIII. cap. 7. 
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beyond this point it Avas thought imprudent to 
make a public disposition. The Queen of Scots 
was nezt of blood in the collateral line ; and the 
possibility of the succession of a Queen of Scots 
could be neither admitted for the present, nor 
wisely denied for the future.* This point, 
thei'efore, was left to the futui’e judgment of 
Henry. 

His decision would probably depend on the 
result of the opening Avar. Weary years of per- 
severing forbearance had concluded in a final 
effort of liberality. The king had offered peace 
in return for invasion, and the union of the 
croAAUis on equal terms as a rcAvard for incurabie 
hostility. The Scotch Estates had first jxititioned 
for his mercy, then accepted his proposals ; laid 
sworn to observe them, and then innnediutelv had 
flung them back in scorn. The noblenuiu avIio 
had volunteered to serve him, had broken faith 
through mingled Aveakness and ficklcaress. Thci 
Douglases, Avho had so long been his pensioners, 
were noAV beyond doubt playing a double game. 
They had signed a bond if the treaty Avas Ijroken 
to give the crown to lIeur3^ They had noAV 
signed a second Avith the cardinal against their 
‘auld enemies of England;’ and although tlie 
Earl of Angus still sent private assurances that, 
in secret he was true to the king, the Avord of a 
man Avho was a traitor to one side or the other 
could no longer be depended on.f Aituu Avas 


*25 ITenry VIII. cap, i. 
t SicUe Papers j voL t. pp. 355-359, 
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passive in the hands of Beton; and Betonf’'tiie.'v"*^Bc:"'ai. 

undisputed master of Scotland, was making 

rapid use of his opportunities of evil. A spe- 
cimen of his administration in the Januarv of 
tms year, 1544? 'Will illustrate the purpose for solute, and 
•which he was seeking power, and the spirit ofMsau- 
from the dominion of which the Kin g of 
England was labouring to rescue the unhappy 
country. 

Lord Ruthven, the hereditary Provost of ThePro- 
Perth, was one of the few nobles who had looked pm^^ 
favourably on the Reformers, and within the 
limits of his jurisdiction the leaven had dan- 
gerously spread. In the late autumn, on All- Scene in a 
hallows eve, a noticeable scene had taken place ^ihaiws 
in the church of the town. A friar, in the course 
of a sermon, told the people that the morrow was 
the day in which they were to offer for their 
fathers’ souls in purgatory. One of his audience, 
a man named Robert Lamb, stood up, holding a 
Bible in his hand, and exclaimed, ‘ I charge you 
in the name of Christ Jesus, whose verity is here 
written, that ye teach nothing to his people 
except his only truth. If ye otherwise do, here 
is the book of his truth to bear witness against 
you in the day of the Lord.’ The congregation 
was divided, but the speaker had but few friends, 
the friar had many. ‘ The baily of the town 
called for fire and faggot.’ The baillie’s sister 
‘ threw her keys in Lamb’s face,’ and ‘ called 
him a false thief.’ It was with some difficulty 
that he was dragged alive out of the crowd. Men 
called him unwise to be meddling in matters 

von. IV. X 
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■with ■which he had no concern. He replied that 
he must do the woidc of the Lord, and he would 
be happy if he suffered for his faith. 

Men who can find their happiness in sufferiup^ 
need not be left long to wish for it. Tlic story 
was rejoorted to Beton, and after the separation 
of the Estates, which had niet in December, tlu? 
cardinal, accompanied by the regent, proceeded 
to Perth to inquire and punish. On arriving, 
he found that Lamb was not the only criminal 
of whom the Church dignitaries complained. A 
nest of heretics was rooted out; wicked men 
who, in defiance of proclamations, had eaten 
meat on fast days and had been disrespectful to 
the saints, and a Avicked woman who in child- 
birth had declined to call upon the Yirgin for 
assistance. 

A court was held in the Grey Friars’ jdace. 
On the same Allhallows eve it was proved that 
the heretic who had interrupted the friar had 
held a feast at his house. Indictments Avere found 
against the party, where the ofFendiiig A\mman, 
the Avife of one of the others, had been also pre- 
sent. Tliey were brought in guilty of having 
eaten when they ought to have remained hungry ; 
of having reasoned on Scripture when Scripture 
was beyond their understanding ; of having inter- 
rupted a holy man in the exercise of his duty ; 
and they were sentenced, foAAr of them, to death. 
Lost their friends should interfere at the cxcicution, 
the cardinal’s guard Avas under arms, to make sure 
woi’k. The three male prisoners Avere brought 
out to the scaffold; the Avoman — her liarne was 
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Helen Stirk — was taken to see her husband suffer Ch. ai. 
before she followed him. She had the baby in — 
licr arms whom God had given her, though she iau^ry.' 
had loft the Virgin uninvoked; and as she, too, Helen 
was to die, she desired to die with the rest. But her 
this was not permitted. They embraced under 
the gallows. ‘ Husband,’ she said, ‘ we have 
lived together many joyful days ; but this day in 
which wo must die ought to be most joyful to us 
both, because we must have joy for ever. There- 
fore I will not bid you good night. Suddenly 
we shall meet again in the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The executioners seized their prey, and she, too, 
was then led away to be drowned — the punish- 
ment of warlocks and witches. The road led 
past tlic Grey Friars’, where Beton was still in 
session. ‘ Ah ! ’ she said, ‘ they sit in that place 
quietly who are the cause of our death this day ; 
but He who sceth this execution upon us shall 
shortly see their nest shaken.’ When they 
reached the water’s edge she gave the child to a 
nurse; she was hurled in — and the justice of the 
Church was satisfied.* 

‘ Thus ceased not Satan,’ says Knox, ‘ by all 
means to maintain his kingdom of darkness, 
and to suppress the light of Christ’s evangel. 

But ]K)tent is He against whom they fought; 
for when the wicked were in greatest secu- 
I'ity, God bcigan to show his anger.’ The car- 
dinal returned to St. Andrew’s. His own dun- 
»'(ious, too, were stocked with offenders of the 

* (Ja.bi)KHW()OI)\s Jlidon/ of tJie Church of Scotland, voL i.j 
Kkox’h History of the lief or^natlon. 
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same stamp and kind. The body of one of them, 
a friar, 'whom Knox calls ‘ godly learned,’ was 
found one morning, when the day broke, stiff and 
stark, upon the rocks below the Sea Tower; and 
dark tales wei*e whispered of murder in the vaults 
of the castle.* 

This was Scotland as the Pope desired to 
have it, and the cardinal had preserved it. Law 
and order and government so far were on their 
side. It was to be seen whether the higher laws 
of truth and justice were still able to execute them- 
selves. Henry VIII., in a letter to the Emperor, 
described the Scotch nobility as little better than 
wild beasts, sometimes hunting in a pack, some- 
times tearing each other to pieces ; but governed, 
so far as he could sec, whether separate or united, 
only by a greedy ferocity. The Reformers alone 
were his true and cordial friends — ^men who with 
a nobler faith had assumed a nobler nature; 
whose eye was single; whose words were safer 
than the ‘bonds’ of the lords. But, false and 
faithless as he had found the latter, he was foi'ced 
to maintain among them some kind of party; 
and their mutual hatreds never left liim long 
without adherents whose interest for a time 
brought them over to his side. In January the 
whole nation seemed to be united under the 
cardinal. In a few weeks ‘ the English earls ’ 
were again proffering their services and again 
inviting an invasion. 

The change had been effected on this occasion 


^ Knox ; IIkto7y of the Reformation, 
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through the Earl of Lennox — a new ally, con- 
verted to the English interests by a mortified 
ambition and an eagerness for revenge. 

When the Earl of Arran was in his better 
mind, and the parliament was tolerating the Pro- 
testants, Beton had introduced Lennox from 
France as a rival for the regency, supposing that 
he would be an easy instrument, whom he might 
use while his name was a convenience, and might 
cast aside when needed no longer. Lennox had 
served his purpose well. The gathering at Stir- 
ling had been made efS-cient through the influ- 
ence of his family, and to him chiefly the cardinal 
was indebted for the capture of the queen. But, 
on Arran’s submission, he had lost his impor- 
tance. The existing government, so long as it 
was compliant and obedient, answered the ends 
of the Church by its feebleness; and, in the 
aiTOgance of his success, the cardinal took little 
pains to conciliate a nobleman whom he regarded 
as his creature, or reconcile him to the change in 
his policy. Lennox was affronted at the slight, 
and exasperated at the disappointment. Perhaps, 
too, the higher qualities which he exhibited in 
later life influenced his judgment. He passed 
over from the French to the English faction, and 
at once proceeded to give proof of his intended 
usefulness in his new career. Fie had the custody 
of the castle of Dumbarton, where a supply of 
powder and thirty thousand crowns had been 
landed for the use of the government. He 
refused to surrender either the castle or its con- 
teiits. The Earl of Angus recovered courage at 
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this accession, of strength; Lennox joined him 
in a letter to Henry, in which the past was 
apologized for, the English army was invited to 
hasten across the Border; and, as a cement to the 
new friendship, the Earl of Lonnox pi’ofessed 
himself a suitor for the hand of Lady Margaret 
Douglas, the daughter of Angus and the niece of 
the kmg.* 

There was no occasion to press Henry to 
speed. With or without assistance ti’om a native 
faction, he had resolved this time to teach the 
Scots that, although engaged Avith France, he 
was really able to j)unish them; and lie Avas 
making liis prepai'ations on a scale Avhich they 
could not easily resist. Tavo liundrod ships were 
collected at Newcastle, Avhich would land at Liiith 
ten thousand men. Four thousand liorses Avould 
advance from Beinvick under Lord Evers, and 
join them before the walls of Edinburgh. 

Tho cardinal being openly supported by the 
Pope, Henry would not relinquish tho desire of 
committing the Emperor in the quarred. Tlu‘. 
treaty had made no distinction in enemies; and 
he requested an auxiliary force of a thousand 
Spaniards ; not so much, he avowed, for the in- 
crease of strength which they would bring to 
him, as ‘ to have an occasion given to the world 
to think and see that there was a mutual and 
reciprocal affection in each one of them to take 
the other's cause as his own.’f 


* State Papers, vol. v. p. 361; See. 
t Tlie I’rivy Council to Wottuii : ibid. vol. ix. p. 577. 
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The move was made skilfully; but Charles, 
too, was a delicate player in the game of state- 
craft. His Spanish troops, he replied, were dis- 
tributed in garrisons from which he regretted 
the impossibility of sparing them. For declaring 
the Scots to be enemies, which Henry had also 
d(;sii-ed, he would do it gladly, if his good brother 
would explain whether he was at war with them 
as a nation, or only with a particular faction. 
Henry, as he well knew, would be embarrassed 
to answer. He could therefore safely express his 
anxious interest in the success of the invasion. 
The excuses could only be admitted. Cardinal 
Granvcllc affected to reveal to the English re- 
sident any secret intelligence connected Avith 
lleton’s movements which fell in his way ; and, 
as professions were made in abundance, and the 
sympathy stopped short only where active mea- 
sures would be ncccssaiy, Henry would not press 
his request. His own strength was sufficient for 
his pui’pose ; *and, after all, it was suggested the 
hlmperor might embarrass as much as assist. If 
the two princes were at war •with the same enemy, 
neither might make peace without consulting the 
other upon the conditions; and, supposing the 
English array to obtain any marked advantage, 
some jealousy might be felt — some alarm lest, if 
Scotland were annexed or prosti'ated, England 
might become dangerously strong, and they 
might thus be prevented from reaping the full 
benefit of their victoi-y.* 

If tliif l<jniporor doclarfi ilio | although the King’s Highness 
Scots conmion oneinies, then, | might bring the Scots to that 
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Without the Emperor’s assistance a force 
sufSlcient to punish Scotland would soon be 
thrown upon the unfortunate country. Francis 
was so much alarmed for the possible conse- 
quences, that he recommended (or proposed 
to recommend) the regent to pretend to make 
concessions again, to ward off the danger.* In 
the beginning of March a French force, ten 
thousand strong, was embarked in Normapdy, 
to go to his assistance. But the wind was foul, 
the men for some cause were mutinous, and the 
transports were obliged to return ;f and, as the 
Scots themselves made light of the danger, a 
second effort was not made to send them. The 
cardinal, strangely, felt no alarm. He was 
unable to believe that Henry could do serious 
injury beyond wasting the Borders as usual, and 
it seems that both he and the king allowed their 
hopes to deceive them. Beton was to find that 
the English had a long arm. Henry — who, if 


point that lie might have an 1 
honourable peace and to his ad- 
vantage with them, yet the Em- | 
peror for envy, or for because ' 
he would not have the King’s 
Highness too strong or too sure 
on that side, would find out any 
coloured cavillation why to dis- 
sent from any article of the said 
peace, then should it take none 
effect.’ — Wotton to Henry VIII. : 
State Papers, vol. ix, p. Coz. 

* ‘ Granvelle told mo,' Wot- 
ton wrote to the king in cypher 
on the 2 oth February, ‘for a 
great secret, that the French 
king with his council have 


concluded that the Scots shall 
make a fair face to your Ma- 
jesty, and bear you in hand and 
promise that they will deliver the 
queen dowager and her daughter 
into your hands j howbeit, when 
it shall come to the point, they 
shall do clear contrary : and that 
the Duke of Guise should then 
say he was contented that ihe 
Scots should say so ; but ratlier 
than she should ho so delivered, 
he would cut her throat with 
hia own hands.’ — Ibid. p. (So*?. 

t Layton to lleniy VIIX» : 
ibid. p. 6o6, 
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he did not aim at a conquest, expected to esta- 
blish a substantial' protectorate — would discover 
the obstinate nationality of the Scottish people 
to be as hard to deal with as it had been found 
by his predecessors. * 

His plan, as at first conceived, was to seize 
and fortify Leith, and, if possible, the Castle of 
Edinburgh. Dunabarton would be placed in his 
hands by Lennox, and the Earl of Angus would 
admit a ganison into Tantallon, if his present 
humour held. In possession of four, or even 
thi'ee, strong fortresses in the heart of the king- 
dom — so situated that, with the command of 
the sea, he could throw supplies into them at 
his pleasure — he expected that, without difficulty, 
he could re-establish the English party in a de- 
cisive superiority, and secure the persons of the 
obnoxious lords and churchmen. 

With these avowed objects, a convention was 
drawn between the English government and the 
hlarls of Lennox and Glencairn.* On their side 
the two noblemen engaged — 

I . That to their power they would cause the 
Word of God to be truly taught and preached, 
as the true and only foundation from whence 
proccedeth all truth and honour, and whereby 


* Angus and Casyilifl were 
originally included, ^ but upon 
knowledge of the manifest ap- 
pearance of ilui untrue and dis- 
loyal bobavioiir of the Earl of 
Angus, and also the disloyal 
revolt and untruth, contrary to 
all men’s expect ations, of the Earl 
of Cossilis giving himself to the 


part of the Earl of Arran and 
the cardinal,’ the Icing refused 
to place further confidence in 
them . — State Papers, voL v. p. 
385. Cassilis afterwards cleared 
himself. The cardinal had ar- 
rested him under suspicion of 
correspondence with the English, 
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League with the Lords. 

they might judge who proceeded with them godly 
and justly, and who abused them for their own 
glory and purpose. 

2. That they would x’emain constant to Eng- 
land; and abjure all friendship, alliance, or con- 
nexion with the Erench king. 

' 3. That, to the best of their ability, they 
would endeavour to prevent the queen fi’om 
being taken to France; and, if they could obtain 
possession of her person, they would sctid her 
without delay to London, there to be educated 
until she came of age for her marriage with the 
Prince of Wales. 

4. That, on the approach of the English 
array, they would unite with it -with all the 
force wliich they could raise, and accept and 
obey the king as director and pi’otector of the 
realm. 

If the earls observed these conditions, Henry' 
undertook that their lands should not be injured 
in the invasion, that Glencairn should have a 
pension of a thousand crowns, and Lexmox 
should have the I'cgency, under coxxditions of 
genex'al obedicxice to advice from England. If 
the queen died, the claim of Lennox to the suc- 
cession should be recogxiised in px'efex'cnce to that 
of Ax'x’an ; and for the raax'riagc which he desired 
with the Lady Margaret, as soon as he shoidd 
have pexTormed some notable sexwice, the king 
said that, if the lady had no objection, he would 
make none himself; but experience liad taught 
him to beware of marriages ax-ranged by third 
parties for political couveniexxce. ‘ We have pro- 
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Distrust of Angus. 

mised our niece,’ he said, ‘ never to cause her to 
marry any man hut whom she shall find in her 
own heart to love.’ * 

The submission of the Earl of Angus to the 
cardinal had jwevcnted the king from admitting 
him to a share in this agreement. His returning 
])i’otcstations had failed to recover his favour; 
and though, in conjunction with Lennox, he had 
volunteei'ed an offer to assist the English army, 
Henry wotild have the restoration of his confi- 
dence purchased by some active service. But, if 
the king would not receive him as a party to a 
compact, he would not absolutely reject his ad- 
vances. The Earl of Angus, he said, now desired 
an invasion : if he had been less vacillating and 
uncertain, the relations of the two countries 
would not have been in a state to require so 
harsh a remedy. ‘ Therefore, my lord,’ he wrote 
to him, ‘ if you esteem your honoui', and that 
reputation of your manhood which we have of 
long time conceived of you, bestir yourself at 
this present, and play the man. Lay apart all 
fond affections, and suffer not yourself, being a 
nobkunan and noted a man of courage, to be 
overcome with delicateness — now at this time 
specially, when you should show yourself indus- 
trious, ibr the preservation of your credit both 
towards us and all the rest of the world that 
knoweth you. You have tasted much of our 


* State Papers^ yol* v. p. 365. 
^ If/ aiidtul, ^ our s^aid nieco 
ami liCj Hao/mg ono anotlmr, shall 
agruu and wall like for that pur- 


pose, wo shall agi’ee to such order 
touching the said marriage as 
shall he to the earhs contenta- 
tion.’ — Ihid. p. 389. 
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liberality before you have deserved any; and if 
you shall serve us now frankly, and as our good- 
ness in times past doth require, think not but you 
shall serve a prince that hath yet in store much 
hberality to you.’* 

The Earl of Hertford had been selected to 
command the expedition, supported by Lord 
Shrewsbury and Lord Lisle. His orders on 
entering Scotland were to proclaim the King of 
England guardian of the queen and protector of 
the realm ; and especially Henry directed that, 
in every town and village, he should nail a 
placard on the church-doors, signifying that the 
Scots had to thank the cardinal for the sufferings 
inflicted by the war, and but for him they would 
have been in peace and quietness.f By the i8th 
of April the army was ready to embark. The 
gentlemen, in their zeal for the public service, 
had given up theit- horses for the transport- 
service ; and the whole force were in high spirits, 

‘ reporting themselves as intending, without 
respect or care of delicate feeding or much rest, 
to spare no pain of their bodies to serve the 
King’s Highness.’! 

As the certainty of the gathering peril 
became known in Scotland, overtures, honest 
and dishonest, came thick to the English general. 
A messenger appeared with promises of service 
from Lord Maxwell. Another followed with a 


* Henry VIII to the Earl of 
Angus : Haines’ iStaio Papers, 
vol. i. p, 19. 


t Paget to TTeriford: ibid 
p. 12. 

f ^taie Papers j vol. v. p. 384, 
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■warning that Maxwell was treacherous. One Ch. h . 
week Lennox was reported to be wavering, and 
Angus to have again relapsed to Beton. The April, 
next week brought news that Angus and his 
brother were prisoners in Blackness. Among the 
various offers and informations, one proposal was 
made which requires particular mention, affecting 
as it does the character of a remarkable party and 
of many remarkable men. 

In the novelty of a first acquaintance with PopBitir 
the Old Testament, the Scotch Protestants be- S' th'o six- 
held in the history of the chosen people a coun- on 
terpart of their own position. They, too, were a subject 
‘ remnant’ whom idolatrous tyi’ants would compel nation, 
to burn incense to Baal. They, too, were be- 
trayed by apostate governors who had turned 
away from the truth and had joined with the 
enemies of the Lord. And seeing how, under 
‘ the covenant,’ the oppressors were disposed of 
— how the letter of the law was set aside by the 
siiirit — how the Lhuds, the Jacls, the Jehus, 
the Jehoiadas — how those who smote tyrants in 
tlie field with the sword, or in the closet with the 
dagger, were accounted faithful servants, — they 
imagiiH'd that conduct which in the Bible was 
(‘mphatically applauded was a safe precedent for 
imitation.* As Jezebel’s jniests appeared to 

Tho ordinary rules of (uin- Tho plots to murdf^r l<lli7:al)(itTi 
duet will not, and cannot, ant as ami William ofOran^m n'cnivod 
a rosiraint upon minds possossod tho sanction of tho Popes j a 
with rcHf^ious passion, what- modal, struck at Jtonio, commo- 
t'Vtu* 1)0 t-imir religious opinions, moratod tho massacre of Si JW- 
'I'ho higher obligation supersothis tholomow ; and tho Pow<ler-plot 
and disponsew with tho lower. | conspirators wore conscious only 
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Elijah, so seemed Cai'dinal David Beton to the 
Protestant leaders. 

In the middle of April a Scot ‘ named 
Wishart ’ came down to the Borders to Plert- 
ford,* with an offer from old Sir James Kirkaldy, 


that they were attempting a 
sacred duty. It is startling^ 
however, to find Sir Thomas 
More applying the principle of 
assassination to ordinary war; 
and if not justifying the actual 
perpetrators of murder, yet de- 
fending their employment by 
others. Ilis words are curious, 
and, as coming from a man whose 
conscience was punctiliously sen- 
sitive, they may explain many 
obscure passages in the history of 
the sixteenth century. ^ As soon,’ 
he says, ^ as they (the Utopians) 
declare war, they take care to 
have a great many schedules 
sealed with their common seal 
atfixed in the most conspicuous 
places of their enemies’ country. 
In these they promise, great re- 
wards to such as shall kill the 
Prince, and less in proportion to 
such as shall kill any other per- 
sons who are those on whom, 
next to the prince himself, they 
cast the chief blame of the war. 
The rewards which they offer are 
immeasurably great, and they ob- 
serve the promises which they 
make of this kind most religiously. 
They very much approve of the 
way of corrupting their enemies, 
though it appears to others to be 
base and cruel. But they look 
at it as a wise course to make an 
end of what would be otherwise 
a long war without so much as 
hazarding a battle ; they think 
it, likewise, an act of mercy and 
love to mankind to prevent the 
great slaughter of those that i 


must be killed in the progress 
of the war by the death of a 
few that are most guilty.’ 
— Moke's Tftoina ; Buknet’s 
Translation. 

* The question has been de- 
bated with some eagerness whe- 
ther this person was the Wishart 
whose death became afterwards 
so famous; both the friends and 
the enemies of the reforming 
preacher seeming to agree that, 
if the two were identical, his 
character would suffer some in- 
jury. Wishart was a common 
name in Scotland, and the evi- 
dence, therefore, can amount but 
to a vague probability. I see 
no reason to believe, however, 
that the Martyr of St. Andrew’s 
was so different from his Pro- 
testant countrymen as to have 
been unlikely to bave been tbe 
messenger to Hertford, or to 
bave sympathised cordially in 
tbe message. Tbe progress of 
civilization, measured by tbe 
comparative morality of various 
periods, presents many perplexi- 
ties ; nor may we ligbtly com- 
pare ourselves to our own abso- 
lute advantage with the gene- 
ration to which we owe the 
Beformation. It is a fact, how- 
ever, in which we may acquiesce 
with no undue self-complacency, 
that the expedient of assassina- 
tion, which the general sense of 
the present time disapproves 
under almost every condition of 
circumstances, was admitted and 
approved in the sixteenth cen- 
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■l^^orman Leslie tlie eldest son of the Earl of Cn. 21. 
Jtothes, and other gentlemen, to raise a force in 
Fife, if the King of England would supply the Aprii"*^' 
funds for it, to co-operate with his Majesty’s 
invading army, to buim Arbroath and other 
places belonging to the extreme party in the 
Church, to arrest and imprison the principal 
opponents of the English alliance, and ‘either 
ai)prehend or slay’ the cardinal himself. They And offer 
would use their best efforts to succeed. If they kiii aim. 
failed, they begged to know whether England 
would give them shelter.* The proposal, under 
any aspect, was important. Hertford, declining 
to give an answer on his omi responsibility, 
referred the niessongcr to the king; and Henry, Ticking 
wliose position obliged him to look at facts as aiBeoxirogc! 
they were, rather than through conventional 
forms, saw no rciason to discourage the despatch 
of a, public enemy. lie regarded Beton as a 
traitor to the two countries — as guilty, indi- 
vi<lually and personally, of the impending war; 
and as he had repeatedly urged Arran to seize 
him while Arran Avas loyal, ho chose to regard 
his OAvn friends, after Arran’s defection, as the 
ji‘(‘prc.sentativ(!S of lawful authority, ‘ After our 
h(‘arty commendations unto your good lordship,’ 
the council replied to the English commander, 

‘ tlu'.sc shall be to signily to you that this bearer 
Wishart hath been with the K ing’s Majc'.sty, and. 


tiu*y by b(‘Ht incu of nil por- 
HiuusioiiH. I^]ven 'when iu Intlia 
wii Hiill odor roward.s for the 
e.npturo ordangeroua rtdndHjtleiul 
or alivti, wo are obliged to tlin- 
guinu from ouwelvcfri^ under a 


more plaunibla form of wordH, 
the rortourco to which we are 
drivtui. 

HtaU* Papen, vol. v. p. 
377. 
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Ch. ai. foi' his credence, declared even the same matters 
in substance whereof your lordship hath written 
^‘Apir’ hither; and hath received for answer touching 
the feat against the cardinal, that, in case the 
lords and gentlemen which he named shall enter- 
prise the same earnestly, and do the best they 
If the con- can, to the uttermost of their power, to bring the 
S^forSd same to pass indeed, and thereupon not being able 
to continue longer in Scotland, shall be enforced 

country, realm for refuge, his Highness 

he will V 1 T 

protect 'Rrill be Contented to accept them and relieve 

them, tliem as shall appertain. For their desire to 
have the entertainment of a certain number of 
men at his Highness’s charges, promising there- 
upon to covenant with his Majesty in writing, 
under their seals, to burn and destroy the abbots’, 
bishops’, and other kirkmen’s lands, his Majesty 
hath answered that, forasmuch as his Highness’s 
army shall be, by the grace of God, entered into 
Scotland, and ready to return again before his 
Highness can send down to them and they send 
again, and have answer for a conclusion in this 
matter, his Highness thinks the time too short 
to commune any further in it after this sort. Hut 
if they mind effectually to burn and destroy ns 
they have offered, at his Majesty’s army being in 
Scotland, and for their true and upright dealings 
with his Ma;iesty therein ivill lay in hostages, his 
And, under Highness will take order that you shall deliver 
wiiisuppiy unto them one thousand pounds sterling, for 
their furnitui'e in that behalf.’ * 

*■ Privy Council to the Earl of Hertford; IIa inks’ Utate 
Papers j voL i. p. zz. 
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The answer arrived too late to he of use. Ch. 21. 

The conspiratQrs, unwilling to move without 

security, remained passive, and the enterprise for 
the moment fell through. But plots against the • 
lives of obnoxious persons ever throve in the 
soil of the Scottish nature. The seed grew on 
in concealment; the fruit of it ripened in its 
time.* 

Looking now through the eyes of Knox, let 
us imagine ourselves at Edinburgh on the morn- 
ing of Saturday the 3rd of May, 1544. The Mays, 
regent and Beton were at Holyrood, in enjoy- 
ment of the confidence of the townspeople, and 
the heroes of Scottish independence. In spite 
of rumour and expectation, they were incredulous Tho Scot- 
of danger. The preparations of the English rernnient 
might have been known, but they were supposed ap- 
to be intended for France. The strength of their 

I may mention in tins place ness. lie wrote to Cassilis, 
that in the year following the ^The Cardinal/ ho said, ^is so 
proposal to make away with much blinded with his affection 
Baton was renewed in a direct to France, that, to please the 
form by the Earl of Cassilis, same, he seoth not, but utterly 
undisguised by the altornativo contemneth, all things tending to 
of apprelumding him. On that the weal and benefit of his own 
occasion the king replied that country. lie hath been the only 
it wits not a matter in which he cause and worker of all your 
could mo%^e openly, but he do- mischief, and will, if ho continue, 
sired Rir Ralph tSadler to tell the bo undouhttidly the ruin and con- 
earl that, if ho wore in his place, fusion of tho same. ‘Wluirofortj 
ho would surely do what he I am of your opinion, and think 
could in tho /oxotmtion of such a it to ho acceptable servictt to ( Jod 
project, * bcdiovitig verily to do to take hiuioutof the way, which 
tlnu’oby not only acceptable sor- in such sort doth not only as 
vic(i to the King’s Majesty, but much as in him is to obscure 
also a special benefit to the realm tho glory of (kd, hut also to 
of Scotland.’ Sadler, on his confound tho common weal of 
part, (lischurged his commission his own country.’— 
with the most undoubting rcadi- yol. v. pp. 449, 450, 471. 

VOL, IV. Y 
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enemies on the sea was a new phenomenon of 
which they had no experience, and, without 
experience, could have no belief. The Channel 
had been free to their cruisers : they had ravaged 
the English coasts, and robbed English traders, 
from Berwick to the Land’s End. An invasion 
in their own waters was the last peril which 
seemed to have been anticipated. Soon after 
daybreak strange ships were reported inside the 
Bass Rock. As the sun rose the numbers 
appeared more considerable, the white sails pass- 
ing in from seaward and coming up the Forth in 
a stream, of which the end was still invisible. 
The good citizens went out upon the Castle Hill 
and Arthur’s Seat, and ‘ to crags and places emi- 
nent,’ to gaze on the unintelligible spectacle — 
the silent vessels, countless as a flight of sea- 
birds, appearing from behind the horizon, and 
covering the blue level of the water. What 
were they? What did they mean ? Midday 
came; they drew nearer in the light air; and 
keen eyes saw on the leading ships, tlie flutter of 
St. George’s Cross. But ‘ still sate the cardinal 
at his dinner, shewing as though there had been 
no danger appearing.’ The English were come, 
was the cry. The English were come to destroy 
them. ‘ The cardinal skrippit and said, it is but 
the Iceland fleet ; they are come to make us a 
shew and to put us in fears.’ It would soon be 
known what they were. The first line as they 
came off Leith rounded up into the wind, dropped 
their anchors, and lay motionless. One by one, 
as the rest followed in, they took their places in 
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the floating forest. While the snn was still Ch. ai. 
in the sky the anxious watchers counted two 
hundi’ed sail. > ^May 4 ^ 

No message came on shore. There was 
neither signal nor offer to communicate; only in 
the twilight boats were seen stealing out from 
under the shadow of the hulls, taking soundings, 
as it seemed, under Grantoun Crags, and round 
the eastern edges of the harbour. 

The brief May night closed in. By the 
dawning of Sunday the whole sea was alive. OnSimday 

^ *' . morjung 

The galleys and lighter transports were moving the army 
in towards the land. Soldiers were swarming 
on the decks of the ships or passing down over 
the sides into the barges. It was the English 
army come indeed in its might and terror. 

The port was open, and the undefended town 
could attempt no resistance. The inhabitants 
fled up into Edinburgh, entering at one gate 
as, at another, An’an and the cardinal were 
dashing out at the best speed of their swiftest 
hoi’ses. Before noon ten thousand men had dis- 
embarked in the leisure of overwhelming strength. 

The owners of the desolate houses had saved 
nothing. The merchants’ stock was in their 
warehouses, and everything which was found 
was tranquilly appropriated. The joints of meat 
which had been provided for the Sunday dinners They take 
were cooked and consumed by the Jiinglish men- of Loitk 
at- arms. In the afternoon Blackness Castle was Bkeknoss, 
broken open, and the state prisoners. Sir George 
Douglas and Lord Angus among them, were dis- 
missed to liberty. 
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Oh. ai. Ediaburgh, deserted by the court and thronged 
with fugitives, was filled with confusion. The 

A.B. 1544. ^ 

May 4. provost rallied the city guard, and called on the 
The court citizens to arm. There was no lack of courage. 

deserts ^ ^ 

lidin- Six thousand men came forward as volunteers, 
the citizens and even marched out towards Leith to attack 
'the enemy; but they had no competent leaders; 
for unorganized citizens to seek an army twice 
their strength was madness; their only hope 
was to make a tolerable defence and secure terms 
for their property. The English were quiet 
till the following morning. On Monday the 5th 
they came up from the sea in three divisions. 
The provost and the corporation met them with 
a flag of truce, and offered to deliver the keys to 
Lord Hertford, on condition that all persons who 
desired might depart with their effects, and that 
he would engage for the safety of the town. 

‘ The Scots,’ Hertford said, briefly, ‘ had brok(iu 
their promises, confirmed by oath and seal, and 
Hertford certified by their parliament,’ and ho was sent 
no condi- thither by the jKmg^s Highness ‘ to take vengoaijice 
of their detestable falsehood, to declare and show 
the force of his Highness’s sword to all sucli as 
would resist him.’ They must yield at discretion, 
and he would promise them their lives. If they 
refused, the consequences would be on their own 
heads. He gave them a day to consider their 
answer; and in the afternoon, to assist their 
decision, ominous clouds of smoke were st-eii 
darkening the sky towards Haddington and lauti- 
LordEvers mermuir. Lord Evers, with his four thousand 
thousand horse, came in from Berwick, having marked his 
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advance by a broad track of desolation, where 
abbey and grange, castle and hamlet, were buried 
in a common ruin. 

The odds were now terrible; but the Scots 
were not to be frightened in cold blood while 
there was a hope of resistance. They shut their 
gates, and told Hertford he might do his worst. 
Unfortunately for their courage, it had little 
opportunity to show itself. A heavy train of 
artillery had been landed from the fleet, to which 
there was no gun in Edinburgh better than 
Mons Meg to make an effective reply. The 
gates were blown in ; the people who attempted 
to defend the streets were mown down by the 
fire ; and the English ti’oops followed the cannon, 
setting the houses in a blaze as they advanced. 
The intention of leaving garrisons had been for 
the present relinquished. Lord Hertford’s orders 
were merely to teach a lesson of English power 
in the language which would be most easily 
understood. The miserable citizens broke, scat- 
tei’ed, and fled into the open country, and for 
two days the meti'opolis of Scotland was sacked 
and wasted without resistance, while Evers and 
his northern troopers burnt the farms and 
villages for seven miles round. Holyrood was 
pillaged ; Craigmillar and Seaton were destroyed, 
and every castle or fortified house in the neigh- 
bourhood except Dalkeith, which was spared, as 
belonging to the Douglases, and the Castle at 
Edinburgh, which could not be taken without 
loss and delay. There was no injury to life ex- 
cept where there was armed opposition ; but the 
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havoc of property was as complete as the skill 
and hate of the rough riders of the Border could 
make it; and the invaders, as it appeared to 
Knox, were thus ‘executing the judgments of 
God ’ on breach of treaty and broken promises.* 
By the end of the week they had done their 
work in Edinburgh, and returned upon Leith. 
Here the wooden pier was torn up, and the 
timber was made use of as fuel to assist the 
destruction of the houses. The ships which 
were found in the harbour were seized and 
freighted with the spoil ;f and the army then 
dividing, part re-embarked in the transports, 
and returned to Newcastle ; part accompanied 
the cavalry to Berwick, destroying as they went. 
The retreat, like the advance, was unopposed; 
and by the fifteenth of the month the invaders 
were again collected in England, the insignificant 
number of forty persons being the entire loss 
which they had sustained. 

The necessity must be regretted which com- 
pelled measures of so extreme severity. Those 
who condemn the severity itself must rcmcmlxT 
that it followed only after all other means had 
been tried in vain to bring the Scots to reason- 
able terms. They would keep no peace, and no 
treaties could bind them, while it was as impos- 
sible to leave them to themselves, to beconui the 

and violation of liis Holcnui 
oath/ 

t Ilollinahod Hays, oighty th<m- 
sand cannon balls found 

there among other things, — 
Vol. iii. p. 837. 


* Knoxes Hktory of the 
Heformation, So, too, Calder- 
wood says, ^This was part of 
the punishment which God had 
executed upon the realm for 
the infidelity of the governour 
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willing instruments of designs upon England, in Ch. 21. 
tEe hands of the Pope or the King of France. 

The main army was transported from New- i'^’ 
castle to Calais ; a division remained on the ?^earmy 

]S trans- 

Border, under the command of Evers and Lord ported to 
Wharton, and through the summer and autumn 
performed a series of ‘ exploits,’ resembling on 
a scarcely reduced scale the proceedings at 
Edinbm'gh. The returns of the Wardens of TheWar- 
the Marches for the months intervening be- Marches'^* 
tween July and November, 1 544, report, of 
‘ towns, towers, homesteads, barnekyns, parish- of dostruo- 
churches, fortified houses, burnt and destroyed, 
a hundred and ninety-two ; of Scots slain, four 
hundred and three ; of prisoners taken, eight 
hundi'ed and sixteen.’ The spoil amounted to 
something over ten thousand horned cattle, 
twelve thousand sheep, thirteen hundred horses, 
and eight hundred and fifty bolls of corn.* In 
an age in which military service has become a 
separate profession, we endeavour, as far as pos- 
sible, to confine the sufferings of war to those 
who have made war their occupation : on the 
Scotch Borders, in the sixteenth century, the 
distinction had no existence. Every male subject 
was a soldier, and his farm-stock was the com- 
missariat which maintained him in a position to 
be dangerous. 

But the invasion of Scotland was subsidiary to 
the larger movements which were ia preparation 
on the Continent. If th^ marriage was to be 
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completed at last between Piince Edward and 
Mary Stuart, the consent of the French king had 
first to be extorted on the soil of France. 

The alliance with the Emperor seemed every 
day to grow closer ; each despatch which was 
exchanged between London and Brussels was in 
terms of increased cordiality. Francis had con- 
tinued indefatigably his endeavours to effect a 
separation. Through prisoners taken in the latc^ 
campaign, through diplomatists coimected with 
England or the Empire, he offered tei’ms seve- 
rally to the two powers. To Henry he wrote 
with his own hand, as to an old and dear friend, 
fi'om whom he could not endure to be divided ; 
while to the Pope he was believed at least to 
have petitioned for absolution for his offences, in 
having sustained so long an intercourse ■with an 
excommunicated heretic ;* he entreated him 
certainly to intercede with the Emperor, em- 
powering Cardinal Farnese to admit on his be- 
half that the fault of the war had rested witli 
himself, and declaring that, if Charles would 
make a separate peace, he might name his own 
conditions. 

Farnese eagerly undertook the commission. 
He had an interview first •with the queen rcg<'nt 
at Brussels ; and afterwards, accompanied with 


* ^The French Icing, as I 
understand; hath demanded the 
Bishop to be absolved of his tres- 
pass committed in joining leagues 
and practicevS with your Majesty 
in times past against the rites 
and laws of the Koman Church; 


which all men note to bo of ridi- 
culous lightness and impmlency, 
considoiing him to be an open 
Turk with his adherontB."'— 
Ilarvel to Henry VI H.; 
PaperSj vol. ix. p. 583, 
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the Duke of Guise, he had an audience with the 
Empei’or. He delivered his message, speaking 
both in the name of Francis and of the Supreme 
Pontiff, But Charles, if he was sincere in his 
account of his own language, replied peremptorily 
that he would make no peace except in the spirit 
of the treaty which ho was sworn to observe. As 
to the Pope, he could hot sufficiently marvel at 
him. It was no part of his duty to intercede for 
one who had brought the Turks into the midst of 
Christendom, and there kept them, to the un- 
doing of Christian princes. * 

The attack on the Emperor being a failure, 
M. de Biez, the governor of Mottreul, was in- 
structed again to offer to the English govern- 
ment a full and free concession, and to beg, on his 
master’s behalf, that an ambassador might be 
received in London who would bring full powers 
with him. The Emperor had listened in private 
to the proposals of Faimese, and had replied in 
private, if he replied satisfactoiily. Henry, on 
the first hint of the message, sent for the Spanish 
minister to hear his refusal; and hinting slightly 
that he had set an example of openness which 


* Thifi at least was the reply 
which ho profossod hoforohand 
that ho ill tended to make. — 
State Pupers, voL ix. p. 547. I 
do not discover tho terras which 
he actually used, But Granvolle 
told Dr, Wotton that ^ when the 
Oardinal Fameso returned to 
Homo, tho l^ishop of Romo would 
not cause tho answer dolivorod 
unto tho said cardinal to ho read 


in tho consistory, hut only shewed 
them that tho hhnperor had shut 
tho gates of poaco. But the 
Emperor’s ambassador, having 
also received tho said answer, 
delivered so many copies of it 
abroad, and also spake so much 
of it to tho Bishop of Rome, 
that at last for shame ho caused 
it to be read.’ — Wotton to Henry 
VIII.; ibid.p. 638, &c. 
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ouglit to be foHowed, he ‘ desired the Emperor to 
perceive how his Majesty made the Emperor’s 
case and his own all one, and refused any offer 
that could be made to himself, unless the Em- 
peror’s cause were joined with the same.’ * The 
confidence must have been insecurely rooted 
which required so many mutual protests ; and if a 
passing cloud of uneasiness seems to have rested 
for a moment on Henry’s mind, we may find cause 
to think hereafter that his suspicions were not 
without foundation. On the surface, nevertheless, 
thei’e was only cordiality; and the preparations 
for the double campaign were hastened forward. 
The king was to cross the Channel at mid- 
summer with from forty to fifty thousand English 
troops. In addition he proposed to raise a few 
thousand German mercenaries, under the com- 
mand of a soldier of fortune, the famous or infa- 
mous Baron von Landcnberg : f while Fx'ancis, 


^ Albeit Ilia INfaj osty doubted 
not but that as the Einpiu’or 
giving eat* to such oinirs aa the 
Duke of Ixirraiiie being stuit by 
an indire(‘t mean from the Frtmch 
Icing, and likewise to such other 
overtures as Cardinal 
made to him on the Drench 
king’s behalf by another indirifct 
mean, did first hear what the 
oilers wore, and afterwards ad- 
vertised his Majesty of Ms pro- 
ceedings in the same, so the 
Empcu’or would be contented if 
Ilia Majesty did the semblable ; 
yet his Majesty, minding to 
avoid all occtision of suspicion, os 
soon as ho had hoard of the said 
overtures, sent straight for his 


amhassador hero, and hofore ho 
had or will give oar to any oilers, 
communicated unto him tins vt^ry 
first entry of the matter,’— Privy 
Council to Wottou: P(t^ 

vol p. 655. 

t Tlusro wm a fear lest the 
French should avail tluimstilves 
of the same source to riscruit 
their forces j the l^panish gar- 
nsons on the frontiers were di- 
rected to prevent tlui (h^rnuum 
from passing. It st^ems tiuit 
they did their work elfectivfdy. 

* M, de (^ranvelle saiih,^ wrote 
Wotton, ' that the soldiers which 
the Empf?ror hath laid upon the 
borders btdwixt thi‘se parts of 
Germany and Franco, play even 
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thought he attempted to face out his position 
boldly, yet, as the time of danger drew near, was 
reported to be in the greatest anxiety; Chan- 
cellor Granvelle learnt that when alone he walked 
uneasily about his room, talking to himself, an- 
ticipating a second Pavia, or dethronement, or 
death.* 

Charles, on his side, so far as the world could 
see, was giving the clearest proofs of his deter- 
mination. To cai’ry on the war effectually he 
must secure the support of the Diet and the 
Protestant princes, who were not without seci’et 
leanings towards France, and being agitated by 
the presence of the Spaniards, had resolved to 
make use of his necessities, and to bind him 
down under severe conditions. The year opened 
ominously with an eclipse of the sun.f The 
Diet met at Spires at the end of January; 
the attendance was dense; the Elector and the 
Landgrave, uneasy at the treatment of Gueldres, 
and expecting treachery, rode into the town at 
the head of two hundred troopers armed to 
the teeth ; and the session being opened as 
usual, with the mass of the Holy Ghost in the 
cathedral,^ the Protestant leaders significantly 


the Tory butchers ; for as many 
as thoy moot that are going to- 
wards Franco thoy hew them 
straight in pieces.’ — "Wotton to 
Ilonry VIII. : State Tapers, 
vol ix. p. 638, &c. 

* 'Saying often times 'Foy 
do gontilhomme seray jo prins 
prisonnior encore nne fois 1 For 
doray jo mon Itoyaulme P Seray 


je tu(S? Moureray jeP’ with 
other like words as a man vehe- 
mently troubled in his mind.’ — 
Ibid. 

•\ Sleidan, The eclipse was 
on the a4.th of January, and 
Sleidan notices gravely that in 
the same year the moon also 
was three times eclipsed. 

X State Tapers, vol, ix. p. 603. 
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Opening of the Session. 

absented themselves, taking their places only 
when the religions services were completed. But 
Charles did not notice their attitude; he re- 
ceived them with outward cordiality; and, in 
declaring the business for which they were con- 
voked, he observed the same cautious moderation. 
He complained of nothing. He accused no one. 
The peace of Europe and the Mahometan in- 
vasion made the substance of his address; but 
the Lutheran princes heard also that they were 
really to be allowed to discuss the vexed qucstioir 
of religion, and the reform of the Chamber of the 
Empire. The right of the Diet to meddle with 
religion had been as earnestly claimed by them 
as it had been passionately denied by the Pope. 
The Imperial Chamber, as the supreme court of 
appeal, and as governed by the traditional laws 
inherited from the period of an undisputed 
Roman supremacy, had been the chief instru- 
ment of persecution in the hands of the Catholic 
clergy, and the chief difficulty in the legal estab- 
lishment of the Reformation. 

But smooth language from the Emperor and 
appearances of concession were no sufficient gua- 
rantee of his intentions. He possessed in perfec- 
tion the statesman’s accomplishment of moving 
in one direction while looking in the other, 
and it was necessary to test his sincerity. Tins 
Duke of Brunswick had appeared in his train, 
and had taken his seat in the Diet. The Land- 
grave rose, and in his own name and the Elector’s 
protested that Henry of Brunswick, having 
broken the laws of the Empire, had been deposed 
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from his principality, and had therefore neither 
right nor place there. The Duke retorted; the 
Landgrave replied more resolutely; and, inasmuch 
as the Emperor in the preceding autumn had 
commanded the Duke’s restoration, to forsake him 
now would he equivalent to a declared apostasy. 
The representatives of the Catholic States heard 
with dismay that their champion and martyr 
would not he defended. The difficulty was 
waived. The Emperor declared that the cause 
was too complicated to admit of settlement in 
the pressure of more urgent interests. He 
hegged that it might he indefinitely postponed ; 
and, to turn the cui'rent and conciliate the anti- 
Papal party still further, he suggested that, as a 
first step towards the settlement of Europe, a 
letter should he addressed to the Pope, hy the 
Catholic States, requiring him to state openly the 
part which he intended to take in the war -with 
France.* To invite any such step was to invite 
them to a rupture with Rome, or so at least they 
understood it. Exasperated at the double blow, 
the Catholics replied with a direct refusal. They 
would do nothing, they would consent to nothing, 
till the rights of the Church were recognised in 
their integrity; till the dissolved monasteries 
wore restored ; till the Augsburg Confession 
ceased to he tolerated ; till the ordinances of 


^ Imperator apud oos Prin- 
cipofl et Status <pi Oatholici 
nominantur He institit ut ad 
episcopum liomajauiu scriLero 
veliutj rogaaates quid iu hoc hello 


inter OcGsarem ot Galium facere 
velit ; quod Status facero recur- 
sarunt^ — Mont to llomry VIII. : 
State Papen, vol, ix, p. 6i8 5 
and see Sltsxdak. 
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Ratisbon were repealed, and the ancient liberty 
of persecution re-established. 

Fury begat fury. The Protestants could rave 
as well as they. The Catholics would not stir 
for the Emperor unless they had their own 
way. The Protestants declared as loudly that 
they would vote neither men nor money for 
the war till the Reform of the Chm*ch had boon 
disposed of, tiU they had received a definite pro- 
mise for ever of religious liberty. It was a very 
pretty quarrel. 

The combatants being once engaged, would 
be separated only by mutual exhaustion. The 
Emperor allowed the discussion to rage on far 
into the spring; when the exhausted tongues 
sank into languor, in an interval of silence he 
brought forward his own resolutions. It was 
essential for him to secure a majority in the Diet, 
and he was prepared to pay for it in promissory 
notes which might or might not be honoured 
at his future convenience. He decided that, 
untd the next meeting of the Diet and the final 
settlement of religion,* the Catholics should not 
be allowed either to persecute or make pi'osely tes 
among the Protestants, nor the Protestants 
among the Catholics. The religious houses 
suppressed already should remain suppressed; 
those which were standing should remain stand- 
ing. The clergy of neither profession should be 


* 'Ad futura usque comitia 
et ad plenariam controversiarum 
religiouis determinationem.^ The 
words are cautious^ but might 


bo readily construed into a pro- 
mise that ' the plenary determi- 
nation ’ should bo oftetod by the 
Diet itself. 
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molested in person or property. The Confession 
of Augsburg should remain a permitted declara- 
tion of faith. The laws of the Empire, when con- 
flicting with it, should be placed in abeyance ; and 
all decrees affecting property, hitherto given in 
the Chamber against the acts of the Protestant 
princes, should be declared null and void.* The 
Duke of Brunswick and the Catholic princes and 
prelates entered their protest against a judgment 
which appeared to them so monsti'ous ; but their 
remonstrance was not accepted: they withdrew 
in real or pretended indignation, and the Diet, 
freed from its disturbing element, was now com- 
pliant. A letter was written to the Pope. The 
French king was declared the enemy of the 
empire, as the most ill-starred, the most wicked, 
dishonourable, and execrable prince who had 
ever reigned in Christendom.f A force of eight- 
and-twcnty thousand men was voted for a ‘six- 
months’ campaign, to compel him to relinquish 
his impious confederacy, and all German subjects 
were forbidden to take service in his army under 
pain of death. J 

So closed the remarkable session. The 
Catholics had found themselves slighted and 
set aside. The heretics, whom they and the 
Pope would have sent to the stake, wore in 


^Jura communia scripta, 
quatouus Axigustanam confesaio- 
XKjm oppugnaiit suapensa esso 
(lp,cernimus. Kaa quo(5[uo cauaaa, 
qum in profanis negotiia contra 
Augiiatanm confeasiouia statiia 
apud Oamerampostrecusationom 
intcrpoaitam decisco sunt roTo- 
camus*’ — Edicts of tlie Diet of 


Spiros : State vol. ix. 

p. 704, 

t ‘ Lo pins nial lieuroux, le 
plus nioscliant, le plus deslionor^, 
lo plus detestable prince qui 
jatuaia fust on la Olirestiente.’ 

J State Jl?aper 8 j Tol. ix. p. 
705. 
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cordial co-operation with the Emperor for the 
defence of Christendom and the punishment of 
a Catholic sovereign; and Grenvelle appeared 
so happy in the strange result, that Er. Wotton 
expected that he would have embraced him in 
his arms.* 

The time was now approaching which had 
been agreed upon for the opening of the French 
campaign. The inroad into Scotland had been 
completed, and Sh William Paget went over to 
make final arrangements for the movements of 
the two armies. On his way to Spain he passed 
through Brussels, where the regent expressed her 
eager goodwill towards the King of England.f 
His commission was to suggest an alteration in 
the original scheme of the campaign. Both 
Charles and Henry had been unwell in the 
spring ; the gout had hung about the Emperor, and 
had made fatigue dangerous to him ; while he had 
been himself so anxious for the health of his ‘ good 
brother,’ that he had sent a special messenger to 
urge the importance of his life to Europe, and to 


* found M. de Granvelle 
marvellous jocund and pleasantly 
disposed. His face, his coun- 
tenance, his gesture, the laying 
his hand now ^ and then upon 
, my hand, the sudden casting out 
of his arms towards mo, so as I 
thought twice or thrice he would 
have embraced me, did evidently 
testify no small inward gladness 
of heart.’ — ^Wotton to Ilonry 
VIII. : State Papers^ vol. ix. 
P- 

t ^ She said she could wish 
no longer to live than she had 
good will to do whatever should 


lie in her power for the (continua- 
tion and increases of the amity 
between your Majesty and the 
Emperor.’ — Paget to I lenry 
VIII. : St((i.e Papers, vol. ix. p. 
68o. At Brussols, Paget found 
Hichard Layton, the widl-hnowu 
visitor of the monaBteries. He 
had been rewarded for Iuh s(jr- 
vices by a diplomatic, appoint- 
ment. He was now dying. 
last moments of all riolici^ablo 
men are curiouH. ‘He hath a 
groat heart to serve you,’ I’aget 
wrote to the king, ‘ and is won- 
derful loath to die.’ 
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warn Mm against exposing Mmself to the hard- 
sMps wMch, would be inevitable if he took the 
field with his army. 

On considering the circumstances, Henry 
had concluded that the plan of the two armies 
marching separately on Paris had been ill-con- 
sidered. The advance of a large force through 
an enemy’s country was always a critical opera- 
tion. The Emperor had already experienced the 
difficulty alone; and, in a combined movement, 
if either army was checked or delayed, the 
other would be in seiious danger. Supposing 
both invasions to be successful, they might sack 
Paris, indeed, or hold it to ransom, but to occupy 
it would bo impossible ; and a mere act of violent 
destruction, followed by a retreat, would be at 
once useless and dishonourable."* He thought it 
would be more rational, moi'e prudent, and more 
efficacious if he himself were to remain at Calais 
while the Emperor moved down to some town 
upon his frontiers. Thirty thousand men might 
advance on each side under other commanders as 
far as safety allowed; and if Francis was to be 
brought to concessions by the waste of his pro- 
vinces, the occupation ‘was more convenable a 
great deal for a lieutenant than for an emperor 
or a king.’ They themselves, meanwhile, could 
make the ground good, securing the strong posi- 
tions as they were successively taken, and keep- 
ing their communications open with the force in 
advance. 

* Yet ho had not thought the destruction at Edinburgh dis- 
honourable. 
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The proposal was ‘wisely conceived,’ as the 
■ Emperor, when it was submitted to him, allowed. 
He could not acquiesce, however, in the belief 
that by going to Paris they could gain nothing 
except pillage or a ransom. He expected to 
draw the people from obedience to the king, to 
prevent him from raising his revenue, and, by 
carrying on the war in the heart of Prance, to 
make the invasion defray its own expenses. He 
thought it would be dangerous to divide the 
armies. Each power ought to advance in its full 
strength; and, in fact, he was pledged to the 
States of the Empire. They had granted money 
on the understanding that he would ii^vado 
France in person. ‘ The king my brother’s army,’ 
he added, with a compliment to his ally, ‘ be the 
greatest part all of one nation, people of such 
obedience as will be ruled by the meanest man 
of his realm if he will make him his lieutenant ; 
nothing short of his own presence could hold 
together the gathering of Spaniard, Italians, 
Walloons, Hollanders, and Lanzkncchts, who 
would be ranged under the Impeiial banners.* 
The Empei'or’s arguments might be good; but 
they did not prove his conclusions. It might 
be necessary for him to retain his army undcir 
his own control, yet he need not carry it with 
him to Paris. Charles, however, from some 
cause, was unwilling to listen. Wisely or un- 
wisely, he was bent on the original design; and, 
unable to convince Paget, ho sent back with him 


* Paget to Henry VIII, : 8taU Papers j vol, ix. p. &c. 
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a confidential minister, M. de Couri^res, to Eng- Oh. 21. 
land, if possible to satisfy the king. 

Henry was bound by his engagement, and 
if the Emperor insisted on the observance of it, Henry in- 

^ ^ ^ sists on 

he must waive his own suggestions, as far as necessary 
he could safely do so. It was more than ever ^onT 
obvious to him, however, that to march pre- 
cipitately upon the French capital, leaving forti- 
fied towns in his rear to intercept his supplies, 
was a step which military prudence forbade. 

A large gamson had been thrown into Boulogne 
during the winter ; an entrenched camp had been 
formed at Mottreul ; and similar precautions 
had been taken along the frontier's of Burgundy. 

De Couricres could not persuade him of the de- 
sirableness of leaving bodies of the enemy to close 
the communications in the rear of the armies. 

He would rather entreat the Emperor (and this And warns 
Avas his last message) ‘ to weigh deeply his going til’s dansM 
to Paris, and to foresee what a great dishonour 
it should be for him to pass thither, and, con- 
strained either by the power of the enemy or 
want of victual, to return without achieving his 
enterprise, considering what a great uncertainty 
it should be to trust upon victuals to be brotight 
in by the subjects of the enemy, like as himself 
proved on his journey into Provence.’ His 
Majesty’s advice, therefore, was ‘ that his brother 
should follow his said journey as the raison de la 
guerre * — ^tlic respect of victual and other con- 
siderations might stand together, like as his 

* SpIou la nuHon do giiorro,’ wus iho condition of tlie agreo- 
jueut* / 'idv mqira. 
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Majesty for his part was minded to do the sem- 
hlahle ; for otherwise, conceiving to enterprise a 
feat, and then finding sudden enrpeachments by 
the way, there might ensue such an inconvenience 
as might not be easily afterwards reduhbed. * 

‘ His Majesty was minded to do the semhlahle.’ 
He gave the Emperor fair warning. The raison 
de la guerre required the reduction of Boulogne 
and Mottreul before the main army could safely 
pass the Somme; and as the principal part of the 
English troops were by this time collected at 
Calais, the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Russell 
went over at once to commence operations. The 
Count de Buren came in with a Flemish con- 
tingent, and being accompanied by De Rieulx, 
a council of war was held, to obtain the acqui- 
escence of the Imperial general. The French 
force at both places was so large, that the sieges 
might he tedious, and might delay the advance ; 
but the difficulty was itself a reason why the 
attempt must be made. De Rieulx could not 
deny, while he would not confess, the necessity. 
He raised objections to the waste of time, but 
he suggested no feasible alternative ; the Duke 
of Norfolk said at last, that he ‘seemed more 
desirous that the king should spend his money 
in defence of the Emperor than for his own 
benefit.’ The king considered that this was pro- 
bably the truth, and cut short the discussion by 
sending orders that the two towns should be 
attacked without delay. f 


* State FaperSj vol, ix, p. 711. 
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of Boulogne and Mottreul. 

If an uncertainty had remained whether in Ch. u. 

this resolution the English were infringing the 

agreement, it was terminated by Charles himself, ' 
who, on the return of De Courik’es with the 
king’s message, told Dr. Wotton that ‘he was 

* ptji’or IS 

satisfied his good brother would employ his army satisfied, 
as should be most expedient for their common imit^ehis 
interests, and most to the annoyance of the 
enemy.’ He was himself, indeed, following 
Henry’s example. A division of his troops was 
already besieging Ligny: and afterwards, he 
said, he should take St. Dizier, and probably 
Vitry, before advancing, ‘ to the intent that his 
victuals might the more surely follow him.’ * 

The friendly disagreement thus seemed to have 
passed away, and events were again in good 
train. Another difficulty arose next from the Gorman 
conduct of Von Landenberg. The Emperoi', as “ariot ex- 
woll as the Landgrave, had recommended him to 
Henry ; and he had ])romised to join the camp at 
Calais with his Laiizkncchts. The terms had 
been agreed upon, and half the promised wages 
had been paid in advance. Landenberg, having 
no interest in the war beyond pay or spoil, and 
having the advantage of partial possession, 
tliought then that he might improve his posi- 
tion. When required to move, he replied quietly Breaktheir 
that he must have better conditions, or he would Sf ana 
carry his men into France. Dr. Wotton, through 
whom the audacious message was sent, referred it 
to Granvelle. The minister professed himself ex- 
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tremely sorry ; Landenberg, ko-wever, he thought, 
was a desperate man, entirely likely to do what he 
threatened to do. The readiest plan would be to 
promise what he desired, and at the end of the 
campaign he might be hanged. This, he said, was 
the Emperor’s method of dealing with such men. 
He had tried it repeatedly with excellent success. 

The remedy was as little to Wotton’s taste ns 
the disease. The king, he thought, ‘ would be 
loath to entertain a man with fair words ’ wliom 
he intended for the gallows. He applied to the 
Emperor in person. 

Charles’s opinion coincided with the chan- 
cellor’s. The English scruples, he thought, wore 
needlessly unreasonable. Landonberg, at all 
hazai’ds, must be prevented from joining the 
enemy ; and, considering the terms on wdiich 
they stood with one another, he tnistcnl ‘ his 
good brother would not stick at a small thing 
■with him.’ If Henry was dainty in such matters, 
he would himself undertake the retribution. He 
had old provocations of his own be8i<les the 
present, which could be settled simultaneously.* 
Wotton could but repeat his conviction that the 
king would never consent. It was rather for the 
Emperor, he thought, to use px’caent comptilsion, 
than for the English government to stoop to 
treachery. And he had rightly anticipated 
Henry’s feeling. Landonberg was loft to enjoy 
the profit of his vUlany. The loss of money was 
submitted to ; and it would have been well if no 

* 'Wotton to Henry VHI. : Stata Papers, toI. k. pp. 7*0, 
721. 
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other consequences had followed. But the free Oh. %i. 
lances, though they did not desert to France, 
established themselves at Li^ge, professing to be 
in the English service; and by living at free 
quarters at the expense of the inhabitants, created 
an angry difference between the courts of London 
and Brussels.* 

Minor disputes, however, were now absorbed 
in tlie larger interests of the war. By the end of 
June the English army had formed the siege of 
Boulogne. On the 14th of July Henry crossed 
the Channel and took the command in person,f crosses to 
while the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Russell 
passed forward and sat down before Mottreul. 

Ligny, on the other side, surrendered to the 
Emperor on the 2,9th of June. On the 3rd of the 
month following he approached St. Dizier, on the . 

Marne. St. Dizier, though unimportant as a town, on the 
was strong as a military position ; the fortifica- 
tions had been recently increased, and the defence 
was entrusted to the able La Lande, who had 
bafiled the allies in the preceding autumn at 
Landrecy. The invading army could not advance 
till it was taken: the French had neglected no 
precautions which would make the siege pro- 
tracted. The summer was wet. Incessant rains 
softened the roads and filled the rivers. In spite 
of his preparations, the Emperor’s transport ser- 
vice was ill-provided, and he was delayed a week 
under the walls before his batteries were in a con- 
dition to open fire. The bombardment com- 
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Oh. 21. menced at last on the 12th of July. It was 
continued incessantly for three days ; and on the 
^ morning of the 15th the attacking columns of 
Spaniards and Germans advanced to the attack. 
The former swarmed up the breach with desperate 
Anassaijit couraffc : hut they were ill-suppox’ted : the Gcr- 

isiepiused, ^ , 

and the mans flincLed and fled ; the Prince of Granite was 

I^jriiice of « ^ ^ 

Orange is killed ; the assault failed, and, after having lost six 
kiUed. hundred of his best troops, Charles relinquished 
the hope of taking St. Dizier by storm.* Although 
in a campaign which must end with the summer, 
time was of so much importance, he was forced to 
turn the siege into a blockade; and the allies 
being similarly detained, were each equally unable 
to complain of the other’s delay. 

August. Weeks passed on. August came ; and Bou- 
logne and St. Dizier were still untaken. Mean- 
time the French government had not been idle. 
Separate agents hung about the two camps. The 
Bailiff of Dijon came down to St. Dizier with an 
Fresh offer to accept Charles’s terms for the settlement 
are made 01 Milan, With assurauces that the Aing of Fng- 
EmpLr, land was seeking Ms own interests at Boulogne, 
and that the Emperor was free to act for liimself. 
M. de Framozellcs (he must have been despatched 
from Paris within a day or two of the other) car- 
ried a second autograph letter from Francis to 
Henry, entreating him to intercede with his ally, 
whom he said he would rather die than make 
own terms advances, except through his good friend and 

if he will ^ 

break the - — — 

treaty. 

* Wotton to Henry VIH. from the Camp: Skita I'aperit, 
vol. is. p. 73 j. 
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brother. If an entire pacification was possible, 
he would make concessions on both sides ; but he 
indicated not obscurely that England might 
make its own advantages at the expense of 
Charles. How Charles received the message to 
himself will be presently seen. Henry replied 
that the suggestion of treachery was a reproach 
to his honour.* He would use his endeavours 
to bring the Emperor to consent to reasonable 
terms ; but the condition of his interference must 
be plain and frank dealing. Independent pro- 
posals to himself would not, and could not, be 
listened to. ‘ Through the fault of yourself or 
of your ministers,’ he said, ‘ we have been con- 
strained to take arms against you; nor can we 
with any honour renew our friendship with you, 
unless our good brother the Emperor be first 
advertised thereof, and such provision as apper- 
taineth be made likewise for him. At your 
request, we shall learn with diligence how he 
shall be disposed, and within fifteen or twenty 
days we trust to receive his answer; at which 
time, if you will send again to us, we shall reply 
more at large, trusting that if you be so well 
disposed to the weal of Christendom as you pro- 
fess yourself, our endeavours shall take effect to 
some good purpose.’ 

The proposals brought by He Eramozelles 
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were immediately forwarded to the imperial 
camp, with a copy of the letter of Francis, and 
of the king’s answer. The courier reached St. 
Dizier the third week in August. The Emperor 
opened the packet in Dr. Wotton’s j)rcsencc. 
After reading the French king’s private ovei'tures 
he complained bitterly of his. treachery, and, 
turning to the words in which they had been 
answered, he exclaimed, ‘ This is another master’s 
doing, and written as a noble and wise prince 
should write. I thank my good brother that he 
hath such respect unto me as the amity between 
us doth require. I shall not fail to use myself 
accoi-dingly again.’ Wotton reiterated the as- 
surance that Henry would do nothing ^vit]lout 
his consent. ‘He knew it,’ Charles said; he 
had perfect confidence that his brother would be 
guided in all his actions by good faith and in- 
tegrity.* 

The French offers were then referred to Gran- 
velle. Although more favourable to the Empire 
than to England— -so favourable, indeed, that, if 
fulfilled faithfully, the minister admitted that 
they would be satisfactory,! Henry was ready 
to waive his more particular expectations, and 
desired that they should be accepted. Granvelle, 
however, more zealous for England than England 
itself, raised difficulties in England’s behalf. 
Francis had said he would give security for the 
payment of his debts ; but every one knew the 


* Wotton to Hemy VIII. : StcUe Papers, Tol. x. p, 
t Ibid. 
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value of French securities. He had undertaken Ch. 21. 
that the Scots should be in as much amity with 
England as himself. This merely implied that, Au^tlis, 
as long as the French king should think it profit- 
able to name the King’s Majesty his friend, so 
long ‘ would the Scots sit still.’ Experience of 
the French king’s duplicity made confidence in 
his word impossible ; ‘ the only remedy whereof 
was that, if agreement were made with him, the 
amity, nevertheless, and league between his 
Highness and the Emiioror, should remain still He trusts 
SO in virtue and stoength, tnat in case the French that the 
king wont about to break any part of his pro- 
niise, they might be both ready to renew the war 
against him.’* 

The desirableness of such ‘ a remedy ’ as this 
had not been doubted. The assurance of the 
continuance of the feeling was, perhaps, satis- 
faetorv. A formal reply to the offers was mean- And sends 

^ ^ „ _-an answer 

while drawn with necessary speed, and lorwarded contaimug 
to Boulogne by the hands of De Couri 6 res. on'wiaif 
Granvello had dwelt to Wotton chiefly on the 
inadequacy of the tcx'ms granted to Henry. The 
king discovci’ed with surprise and some dis- possible, 
appointment, that the Emperor’s own demands 
wcu*e 80 exorbitant as to make peace impossible. 

The answer ‘was couched in such extremities, 
and so far out of the limits of the treaty,’ ‘ that 
he found occasion to think that cither the Em- 
peror minded in no wise to fall to any reasonable 
composition, or, at the least, that if any were 
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made,’ lie was not Mmself ‘ to have the handling 
of the same.’ * ‘ The treaty,’ he rejoined, in 

evident perplexity, ‘ bindeth us at the most no 
fui'ther than that the Emperor may have the 
Duchy of Burgundy, and certain towns here in 
Picardy; and the articles which the ambassadors 
have delivered to us, as those whereupon the 
Emperor will rest, contain demands that himself, 
the Empire, the King of the Romans, the States 
of Italy, the commonalty of Senes, may have 
restitution of their damages by reason of this 
last war; that restitution be made unto him of 
the Duchy of Burgundy and the Visconty of 
Aussone, with all the mean profits perceived by 
the French king since his first possession of 
them; and that all other places which the French 
king has taken since the beginning of the war 
be restored, with the interests.’ The Emperor 
he could hardly believe was serious in urging 
demands so preposterous. If England was ex- 
pected to stipulate on behalf of its ally for con- 
ditions so far beyond the treaty, he could only 
reply himself by the letter of the treaty, and 
require on his part the imyment of his debts, 
the expenses of the war, and the restoration of 
the ancient possessions of the English crown.f 
With evidence before him of ambiguous deal- 
ing on the part of his confederate, he might have 
been pardoned, if he had at last considered his 
own interests. Cardinal du Bellay had come 
down to Hardelow Castle to receive the answer 


• State Fapers, vol. x. p. 50, &c. 
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promised through De Framozelles, and had again Ch. si, 

brought powers to arrange a separate peace with 

England, if Henry would consent. But, though A^st^s. 
unable to comprehend the Emperor’s answer, Butstui 
this method of escaping from his uncertainty 
did not occur to him. separately. 

Meantime St. Diziei’, after having detained St. Dizior 
Charles seven precious weeks, at last capitulated. 

Half the time which had been calculated for the 
march on Paris had been lost before a single 
town; and if the original intention held, not a 
moment could be spared. The Emperor never- 
theless showed no signs of haste. He remained 
stationary for another ten days, while his light 
columns were reducing other unimportant places 
in the neighbourhood, and the Duke of Lorraine 
was passing mysteriously to and fro between the 
camp and Paris. On the cfth of August he 
advanced leisurely to Vitry, which had been 
taken by surprise, while the Dauphin was 
manoeuvring in his front with a force which was 
cvciy day inci'casing, without risking a battle. 

At Vitry, M. d’Annebault, who had succeeded 
De Bryon as high admiral, and was notorious as a 
partisan of the empire, presented himself with a 
safe-conduct, and was admitted to an interview. 

When private communications were made to Commimi- 
Henry, he invited, as we have seen, the presence pm be- 
of the Emperor’s ambassador. Of the conferences Emporo/ 
of Charles and Granvelle with the Duke of Lor- 
rainc, the Baililf of Dijon, or the admiral, so much 
only was known to Dr. Wotton as the Emperor and 
his ministers were pleased from time to time to 
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reveal. But their language, on their own represen- 
tations, was tolerably satisfactory. D’ Annebault 
had openly recommended an act of treachery . The 
French king, he had said, was ready to relinquish 
the Turks, and to make war upon them if the 
Emperor desired. In all points on which Charles 
was interested he would meet his wishes freely. 
‘ For the King of England, let them first agree 
among themselves, and then they could do well 
enough with him if he would he reasonable. If 
he would not, he could be left out.’ Granvelle 
protested that they had refused to listen. The 
admiral had tried to persuade them that Henry 
was caring only for himself, and that they were 
not bound to consider him ; but the interview 
had closed without result.* 

Chalons now lay in the path of the army. 
The Dauphin’s force was partly in the town, 
partly a few miles from it. By attacking Cha- 
lons, Charles would probably be able to force the 
French to accept a battle. With his army in its 
present condition the result could have been 
scarcely uncertain, and a decided victory would 
have cleared the road to Paris. That so late in 
the season he should have passed by, leaving 
the Dauphin unattached, Chalons untaken, his 
communications broken, and his supplies cut 
off, was an extent of rashness which oven the 
Provence misfortunes led no one to expect. To 
the surprise of every one who was not admitted 
to secrets of state, the Emperor immediately on 


* Wotton to Henry VIII. : State Papanj vol. x. p. 45, 
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D’Annebault’s departure announced tbat this Ch. h . 

was his intention. The military insanity of the 

movement was evident even to the eyes of a 
civilian. Wotton’s mind misgave him, and, al- 
though Granvelle assured him still that aU was 
well, his uneasiness was visible in his report to 
the king. 

A letter announcing* the advance was written 
on the 3 ist of August. On the 6th of September Sept. 6. 
Chalons was thirty miles in Charles’s rear. The 
Dauphin’s army had closed up behind. The con- The 
voys which had followed him were interrupted ; cuts^ffhis 
and, by an extraordinary accident, the military 
chest was empty. There was no pay for the sol- 
diers, and without money the soldiers could not 
obtain even food. D’Annebault hung in the 
neighbourhood in unbroken correspondence, and 
‘ would have offered the Emperor something 
reasonable,’ so Wotton was next informed, but 
‘ would not consent to satisfy the King of Eng- 
land.’ Next came M. de Neuilly, with a proposal 
to pay the arrears of the English pension, ‘ and to 
show reasonable cause why it was not to be paid 
in time to come ;’f and at last, when Charles had 
embarrassed his army so deeply that its extri- Thoamy 
cation would have been difficult, if not impos- omiiar- 
siblo, the French overtures assumed a definite Srit’enoh 
fonn. Separate terms were offered, which, 
though falling, of course, far short of those 
which Charles had called on Henry to demand 
for him, yet answered fully the original object 
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Ch. 21. "with ■which he had himself engaged in the war. 

Ten thousand men would immediatel '7 serve 
September, against the Turks. ‘ If, for increase of amity 
between the courts, the Emperor would give the 
Princess of Spain to the Duke of Orleans, with 
the Low Countries, or the second daughter of 
Ferdinand with the Duchy of Milan (he might 
choose his alternative), the French king would 
restore to the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy 
the territory and to’wns that he held of theirs 
on either side of the Alps. To England he 
would pay the arrears of the pensions. The 
Emperor should decide whether he was bound 
to pay anything in future.’ The pressure of the 
double alliance, the presence of the English 
forces, and Henry’s refusal to listen to De Fra- 
mozelles and Du Bellay, had alone placed these 
concessions within Charles’s roach. No sooner 
were they formally made, than he sent Granvelle’s 
son, the Bishop of Arras, with a safe-conduct 
sent to across France, to say that his army was in extreme 
to°&and that he doubted if he could save himself, 

mSt required either that he should be allowed 

to make peace on the conditions which the 
French government had offered, or that the siege 
of Boulogne and Mottreul should be imme- 
diately raised, and the whole English strength 
advance towards Paris. 

Seeing that he had himself waited leisurely 
thl it suited his convenience to move, that 
the presence of the English had locked up a 
large part of the available strength of Fi'ancc, 
and had thei'efore prevented the Dauphin from 
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being able to relieve St. Dizier, the alternative, 
or at least the second portion of it, could be 
pi'essed with inditferent decency. Such as the 
demand was, however, it was enti'usted to Arras, 
and by him on the nth of September was carried 
to Boulogne. 

On his arrival he found the siege at the point 
of a successful completion. The‘ garrison had 
resisted with a courage which had called out 
Henry’s admiration. ‘ They fought hand to hand,’ 
the king wrote on the 8th of the same month 
to the queen, ‘ much manfuller than either Bur- 
gundians or Flemings would have done ; such 
as we have of these will do no good where any 
danger is, nor yet abide there with their will.’ * 
But the ])arallels had been steadily advance(^, the 
walls had been breached and mined in all direc- 
tions, and the fall of the town had for some days 
been a mere question of time. While H’Annc- 
bault had been inti'iguing with Charles and 
Granvelle, l)u Bellay had remained at Abbeville, 
still keeping open an opportunity for Henry as 
long as the first had remained unclosed. The 
two ministers were struggling in the direction of 
their sympathies — one to secure England, the 
other the Empix-e — and Francis was only anxious 
to divide the allies. Du Bellay’s standing offers 
were to pay the arrears, to continue the pension, to 
pay the expenses of the war, to surrender Ardes, 
and, more important than all the rest, ‘ to cause 
the Scots to be ordered in I'eason, or to abandon 
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them.’* Hemy had replied consistently that, 
although by treaty he might make larger de- 
mands, ‘ yet he had more regard to the common 
weal and quiet of Christendom than for his own 
benefit;’ he was satisfied for himself, but the 
Emperor must be satisfied also ; and until he had 
received assurance to that etfect, the war must 
continue, and the siege be pressed. 

On the day that Arras entered the camp a 
mine exploded under the last important outwork 
held by the French. They were driven back, and 
three days after the town surrendered. So fai*, the 
army was set free. Mottreul, however, still hold 
out, nor was there present prospect of its capture. 
It was defended by an army rather than a gar- 
rison. The lines were too extensive for the Duke 
of Norfolk successfully to invest it. The Nether- 
lands transport department, so far from having 
been adequate to supply the army on a march into 
Fi’ance, had broken down under the easy duty of 
attending upon a stationary camp but a few 
miles from the frontier. The English had been 
forced to find their own supplies from the 
adjoining cormtry; and the radius within which 
they could be obtained was continually ex- 
tending. The army suffered from sickness, and 
unless the enemy were in a worse condition than 
himself, Norfolk could not promise success before 
the winter. To cross the Somme was therefore us 
impossible as ever, and Arras was instructed to 
tell the Emperor that, if his situation made peace 
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necessary to him, he had Heni'y’s consent, pro- 
vided the treaty was reserved, and the conditions 
of it, in all parts, remained intact. The English 
terms were those which had been offered by Car- 
dinal du Bellay. If it would facilitate the 
Emperor’s arrangement, however, he would remit 
the condition of the payment of expenses.* 
Charles had foreseen with so much clearness 
the impossibility of the English advance, that he 
had not so much as waited for the king’s reply. 
Ho commenced his retreat before the return of 
his messenger, and if Henry had gone forward 
he would have found himself at Paris alone. The 
Imperialists reached Chasteau Thierry. At that 
point they turned north towards Soissons. On 
the I ith of September, the day on which Arras 
reached Boulogne, a Erench commission for- 
mally attached itself to the army. A procla- 
mation was issued that the soldiers should do 
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no more injury, and peace was generally talked 
of. On the 14th D’Annebault came in in 
person. On the 17th Granvelle told Wotton 
that the French offered reasonable conditions; 


his son’s delay in returning, he said, caused 
great embaiTassmcnt, for the army — being un- 
paid, and at the satne time forbidden to forage — 
was in inutuiy. Peace evidently was on the 
point of being concluded, with or without the 
English consent. On the evening of the i8th 
Arras returned with the news of the fall of 


* The tornifl of tlio answer luhiutoly curious will find spread 
were tho subject of a long and over the tenth volume of tho 
angry corrospoudonce, which tho State X*apm*s. 
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The Emperor makes Peace. 

Boulogne and the king’s message. If Charles was 
acting in good faith, he had blundered into a situa- 
tion where he could plead a seeming necessity for 
accepting a peace which gi'atified his most san- 
guine wishes. The Bishop of Arras, to shield 
still further the Imperial honour, and careless 
what the world might think of his integrity as 
a messenger, assured Charles that Henry was on 
the point of agreement 'Avith the Cardinal du 
Bellay, and that he left him unfettered by con- 
ditions, except of a general reservation of the 
treaty, to make his own terms.* The true message 
was altered slightly, but vitally. The king had 
specified the terms which he would accept ; and 
it was as much Charles’s duty to insist on them, 
as a condition of the peace now proposed to 
him, as Henry on his part had fulfilled his own 
duty of seeing to the interest of his ally. But 
the skilful farce was complete in all its parts. 
The French refused to hear of a conditional 
agreement ; and on the following morning, Sep- 
tember the ipth, the Peace of Crepy, on the 
terms which M. de Neuilly had brought to 
Vitry, was concluded and signed. 

Dr. Wotton was invited to the presence- 
chamber only when all was over. The Em- 
peror informed him that he had agreed with 
the French, ‘ reserving the league and amity 
with his good brother ;’ and that the French 
government had agreed to submit their dif- 
ferences with England to his arbitration. The 


* Wotton to Henry VIIL : State PajperSj vol. x. p. 81. 
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room was crowded with officers and diploma- Ch. 21. 
tists, talking loudly and passing in and out. 

‘ The Emperor spoke softly, and not very in- 'sept.^i^.' 
telliffiblv;’* and when the minister pressed for He affects 

^ J an apo- 

a more explicit explanation, lie broke off the logy, 
coifversation, and referred him to Granyelle. The 
cardinal was in the highest spirits. But a few 
days had passed since the treaty with England 
was all-important, and the English interests of 
so great consequence that the war must be con- 
tinued only for the sake of them. Now he said AnAGran- 
merely that the English army had not advanced, nufactures 
and that they could not wait. The Emperor 
would take care of ‘his Majesty;’ and in fact 
his Majesty had told his son that he could 
take care of himself. Wotton cut short his 
excuses, and interpreted their meaning: the But the 
Emperor had gained all that he had desired, and mains! 
was at peace ; the King of England was left at 
war, and the French would at once withdraw the 
terms which had been offered through Cardinal 
du Bcllay.f 

A less skilful diplomatist than Wotton might 
have seen his way to so plain a conclusion. 

The open confirmation of his words arrived 
sooner than perhaps either he or Granvelle had 
anticipated, for the Dauphin’s army was already 
on its way to recover Boulogne and drive the tons to 
English into the sea. Although the news of to attack 
tlie capture had been brought by Arras himself, 


Wotton to Henry VTIT. : State voL x. p. 8i. 

t Ibid. p. 77, &c. 
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Ce. 11. the French commissioners pretended that their 
offer to submit to Charles’s ai’bitration had been 
Sept.^19.' made before they were aware that the town had 
fallen; and Charles, in unembarrassed acqui- 
escence, permitted them to withdraw their pro- 
mise.* 

On the secret motives of the Emperor’s con- 
:he Em- duct it is dan^erous to speculate. That he had 

>eror had ,, *11 

ffoken his broken a treaty to which he had sworn with 
peculiar solemnity certainly cannot be ques- 
tioned; and the English government with full 
justice declined to believe that a statesman of 
Charles’s experience could suppose himself ex- 
empted from the obligations of a formal alliance 
by the loose delivery of a verbal message. His 
march to Chasteau Thierry may have been 
only an act of extraordinary folly ; but the folly 
of a military commander rarely results in an 
advantageous peace; and the composure with 
which he witnessed the embarrassment into 
which he precipitated his ally, throws suspicion 
backwards over the steps which led him up to 
the violation of his engagements. The excuse of 
the siege of Boulogne was negatived by his own 
jHi-ityas delay at St. Dizier; his insincerity in the mes- 
lation of sage which he sent through Arras was proved by 
luctf his retreat before the return of a reply. Un- 
scrupulous as Charles repeatedly showed him- 
self, it is hard to suspect him of conscious dis- 

* Charles said himself in Oc- controversies, and not in th(( 
tober to Wotton that 'The French matter of Boulogne, ■which was 
king had submitted himself to a ne'w controversy.’ — StaU‘ Va- 
his arbitrement only in the first pers, vol.x. p. 109, c&c. 
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honour. The responsibility of public actions is 
ever rested on princes ; and we accuse a sove- 
reign of treachery, of caprice, of ambition, of 
cruelty, when often the truth is merely that espe- 
cial circumstances have given preponderance 
to the councils of dilferent ministers, that the 
ministers represent parties in the state which it is 
dangerous or impossible to resist. And therefore 
it is that conjectures hazarded as certainties, that 
rash assertions of motives, are unpermitted even 
to contempoi'aries ; and historians, who can re- 
cover at best little more than the husk and shell 
of events, are open to something more than cen- 
sure when they give the value of ascertained 
realities to their own imaginations. 

Yet, after observing the most severe caution, 
it is impossible, in the present instance, to con- 
ceive an explanation of Charles’s conduct which 
would acquit him in the eyes of his ally. It is 
impossible to avoid contrasting his conduct with 
Henry’s, when they were both exposed to the 
same temptations. 

Martin du Bellay, the brother of the cardinal, 
who was well acquainted with court secrets, 
mentions — ixot in censure, but as a fact of which 
he had perfect knowledge — that the negotiations 
for the peace were really and truly commenced 
before the Emperor left St. Dizier,* at the time 


* ^11 commen^a ^ gouster 
quolques pourparlez qui avoyeiit 
(5Hto mis on avant durant le siege 
do St. Dizier d’uno paix entre Ic 
Itoy ot luyj cliose quo le diet 


Empereur estime pouvoir hon-* 
netement entendre sans en com- 
muniquor an Roy d’Angletcrre.’ 
— MemoireSf P-335* 
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Oh. 21 . when both he and Granvelle were so warm in 

their protestations to Wotton, and when the 

;'ptembt-. exaggerated answer was returned to the proposals 
which were sent through Henry. Although 
Boulogne was especially defined as among the 
securities which England might demand for the 
payment of the pension, the Emperor, Du Bellay 
afiirms, looked with alarm on the increase of 
strength which the possession of it would confer 
upon a power with which he had so lately been 
loTOsim- on the edge of an internecine war. The occupa- 
hatthey tion of Boulogne in addition to Calais would 
jouiogue.*^ ensure the command of the narrow seas.* An- 
other supposition that Chaxdes desired to entangle 
Eirgland and France in an exhausting war, that 
he might be at liberty to follow his own designs 
upon Germany, reflects scarcely less discredit 
upon him. At the close of the Diet of Spires he 
expressed himself in terms of the most confidential 
affection to the Landgrave; and if he was then 
meditating treachery, Philip 11. was a bungler 
J in deception compared with his father. 

It is certainly possible that, at St. Dizier, the 
desertion of England was deliberately contem- 
plated, that the advance into France was the 
Ho m.'iy result of a secret understanding with D’Anne- 
loU- bault, and that the object of the apparent rash- 
ness was to place the army deliberately in a posi- 
Aorous; tjon where Charles might plead necessity for 
the desertion of his ally. The danger of such 

* ^11 doutoit qiie par apres auroyeiita traiter ensemlilti.’ — 
se sentaiit fort de^a la mer, il luy Dtr Bella v’s Mmtoin, p, 334. 
fust plus difficile quand ils 
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a movement was not so great as it might seem, Ch. 21. 

for the good faith of Henry might he relied upon 

with certainty; and as long as France was -at Septem^r. 
war with England, the Emperor might calculate 
on separate terms whenever he pleased to accept 
them. 

Another explanation may he suggested, how- 
ever, which, if less simple, reflects upon his cha- 
racter with less fatal weight. Charles V. was a 
singular mixture of the statesman, the soldier, 
and the devotee. The spirits of the three pro- But it was 
fessions alternately took possession of him; and wWch^so 
his periods of superstition, as he gi'ew older, 
recurred moi’e frequently, and were more tena- 

^ religion. 

cious in their hold. In the letters of ambas- 
sadors from his court during the last years, the 
Emperor was repeatedly said to he ‘ in retreat.' 

For a day or for a week he would relinquish 
public business, and retire into a monastery for 
meditation ; and although as a politician he was 
impelled into toleration of the Protestants, and 
urged into alliances which the Church could 
neither encourage nor excuse, yet heresy, as 
such, was every day becoming more hateful to 
him ; and he had flattered himself, perhaps really, 
that, in connecting himself with England, he 
might recover the king to the faith. The Diet 
of Spires must have taught him both the strength 
and the obstinacy of the Lutheran States. His 
experience of Henry, in the closer intimacy which 
had followed the treaty, could not have been 
more reassuring ; it is easy to understand, there- 
fore, that his position tnust have been more than 
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Ch. ai. painfal; and that Ms inward thoughts, and the 
~ language which he was obliged to affect, may 
September, have been unavoidably at considerable variance. 
If this be a true account of the state of his mind, 
we may imagine how he was likely to have been 
affected by a letter which, on the 2 5 th of August, 
immediately before those movements which there 
is so much difficulty in explaining, he received 
from the Pope.* 

The Pope ‘ "^e have heard,’ wrote Paul,f ‘ of the decrees 
last effort of the late Diet at Spires, and neither the duty 
him to^Us of our office nor the affection which we bear to 
allegiance. pcrsou will permit us to remain any longer 
silent. We remember the fate of Eli, whom God 
punished for neglecting to warn his children : we 
must avoid for ourselves incurring a similar peril. 
Your Majesty is imperilling your own soul; 
you are bringing destruction upon the Cliristian 
faith. We exhort you to return to the ways of 
your ancestors, and submit yourself to the judg- 
Here- ment of Holy Church. Your late edicts, the 

proaches . , . 

him for his words which you are reported to have used on 
of heresy, the assembly of a national German council, prove 
that you no longer pay respect to him who alone 

* On the 9th of August 
Harvel warned Henry that a 
great effort might be expected to 
separate the Emperor from him. 

‘Tour Majesty/ he said, ‘may 
be fully persuaded that all the 
Bishop’s imagination is how he 
may finally aggrieve your Ma- 
jesty, moved with incredible hate 
and envy to see the same in 
France with so great and nourish- 
ing powers, fearing thereby the 


destruction of the French state, 
which ho repuieth common unto 
himj wherefore I admonish your 
Majesty to be always circum- 
spect against the Bishop’s prac- 
tices and machinations.’ — I larvtd 
to Henry VIII. : ^Uite Papers^ 
vol. X. p. 30. 

t I am obliged to slightly 
abridge the Pope’s language, 
hut the substance is, I btlicve, 
adequately re^iidered. 
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may summon councils, wlio alone may pronounce Ch. 21. 

sentence in questions of faith. Tou have allowed 

private persons — men who are openly noted of September, 
heresy — to utter their opinions in public. You 
have permitted the title of the Church to her 
estates to be treated as uncertain; and, slighting 
the advices of those who have remained obedient, 
you have restored to honour and dignity excom- 
municated apostates whom once, with your o^vn 
lips, you condemned. We cannot believe that 
these hateful measures had their origin with 
your Majesty. You have been led astray by 
bad councillors, enemies of the Church. We 
tremble for you — we tremble for you when we 
think of that wicked one with whom you have 
committed yourself to an alliance. Kemember And for Ws 
the words of the apostle on the danger of evil plrdoua 
communications. You can make excuses — we 
doubt it not. Never yet was there conduct so 
flagitious that palliation could not be found to 
disguise it. But examine the Scriptures. See Hereminds 
there the vengeance which alighted upon those witness of 
who usurped the functions of the high priest. 

In a private household every member has his SS^pS-^ 
allotted place. In the House of God every 
Clu'istian has his allotted function. The servant 
may not rise against his master; and in the 
Church the master is the priest. What is the 
lesson of the story of Uzzah ? XJzzali might 
have thought his act was innocent when no 
Lcvite was i)re8ent;* but God would not have it 

* ^ And wlien they came to I put forth his hand to the art of 
Nachon’s threshing iloor; Uzzah | God; and took hold of it ; for the 
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Oh. II. so. Do not you, like Uzzak, take on yourself tUc 
office of the priest at the bidding of self-made 
September, reformers. Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, the 
reformers of the old church, were swallowed up 
alive in the earth. Uzziah was a good prince, but 
he offered incense on the altar, and was smitten 
with leprosy.* 

‘ To the clergy alone Almighty God has given 
power to bind and to loose. It is a vain excuse 
that your edicts are but for a time — that you 
wait for a council. You have meddled with 
things which are not yours to touch. Wicked 
men may be among priests, but God alone may 
He appeals puffish them; and ever in histoiy it has been seen 
to history, ^jiose princes only have prospered who have 

paid honour to the Church, and have respected 
the rights of the holy priesthood — ^princes such 
as Constantine was, as Theodosius was, as Charle- 
magne was. 

‘ For the rest, we will not speak now of 
Nero, of Domitian, or of the persecutors — but 
princes in later times have set themselves in 
opposition to the Pojies, and what has been their 
fate? Anastasius, Maurice, Henry IV., Frederick 
II., have borne witness, all of them, in their 
miserable ends, to the truth and power of tlu', 
Almighty. Bad sovereigns, it may be, have 
sometimes seemed to prosper, in the opinion of 
the Fathers, lest, if all men were to suffer tlieir 


oxen sliook it. And the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Uz- 
zali; and God smote him there for 
his error ; and there he died by 


tho ark of God .’ — % cap- 

vi. vv. 6 f 7. 

z Chmmhsj cap. xxvi. vv, 
16-2,1, 
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just deserts in this world, it might be thought 
that there was no retribution elsewhere. But 
the heaviest judgment is the permission to sin 
and to appear to pros] 3 er. May your Majesty 
beware in time : you as yet are not given over to 
evil, but tremble at the future which may await 
you. Take example from Constantine, who, 
when desired to arbitrate among the bishops, 
refused to judge those who had power to judge 
all men. You desire a refoi’mation in the 
Church. It is well. But your place is to assist, 
not to originate. We, too, desire reformation. 
We have laboured for a council — God knows 
how earnestly. We have failed; but we shall 
persevere. A council alone will heal the wounds 
of Christendom ; and for a council there must be 
peace, which we implore your Majesty to grant. 
You have been our dearest child: as a tender 
parent, we counsel you for your own good. 
Assume to yourself no functions which do not 
belong to you. F orbid the Diet of the Empire 
to touch questions which only the successor of 
St. Peter may resolve. Respect the sacredness 
of the propei’ty of the Church. Lay down your 
arms, and I’efer your quarrel with France to the 
arbitration of the council. Revoke your conces- 
sions, 01’ — cost us what it may — we must our- 
selves come forward, armed with the authority 
which God has given us, and act towards you 
as we shall regret that you have compelled us to 
act. We for ourselves shall at least have escaped 
the crime of Eli ; and for yourself consider 
whether you will assist the efforts of the Father 


Oh. 21. 


A.D 1544 - 
September. 


And bids 
him follow 
the exam- 
ple of Con- 
stantine. 


Let the 
Emperor 
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Catholic 
reformia- 
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Ch. 21. of Christendom to re-establish order and tran- 

quillity, or lend yourself to those whose labour 

Septemto. is to rend in pieces the Church of God.’* 

And at the To the arguments of this letter no one who 
mmthe- desired to retain the name of a Catholic prince 
trS^sw- could reply ; and arriving at a moment when the 
yantofthe admoiiitions which it contained coincided with 
the suggestions of interest, it may well have per- 
suaded the Emperor that he might lawfully pur- 
sue a line of action which worldly honour might 
condemn, but religion would emphatically ap- 
prove. The Pope and the Catholic ministers by 
whom Charles was surrounded would have replied, 
if interrogated on the point of conscience, that, as 
To break it was a sin to enter an alliance with England, so it 
a heretic a was a duty to break from it even at the expense of 
than* dis- The Catholic world must have united 

^edwnce Same conclusion, in proportion to the 

Tope- earnestness and consistency with which they 
adhered to their faith ; and though Charles may 
have left St. Eizier with no settled resolution, he 
may have arrived at conviction before he reached 
Chasteau Thierry. 

At any rate, this is indisputable, that, from 
the peace of Crfipy onward, the Emperor’s con- 
duct towards the Reformation on the Continent 
became consistently hostile ; and although under 
fresh provocation from France he again coquetted 
with England, and even renewed the treaty which 
he had broken, he allowed the differences with 
Henry which followed his present desertion to ))C 
pressed to the very edge of a war. 


* Paul III U) tlie Emperor 01iarlei:i Y, : Sleidan. 
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While Charles was enjoying his success, and Oh. ai. 
withdra^ving at his leisure into Flanders, the 
English, whose dull consciences were unskilled September, 
in nice distinctions, at first took refuge in incre- 
dulity. Even the Count de Buren exclaimed 
that, if his master ‘ had compounded his causes 
without the King’s Majesty, par sang de Dieu he 
would never after wear harness in his service * 
and Henry, who knew the terms of the message Eng- 
which he had sent, would not credit his ally to believe 
with treachery while it was possible to doubt. 

But the necessary proof was not long in arriving. 

The Emperor being at peace with France, his 
subjects might no longer bear arms against it ; 
and Count de Buren was ordered to withdraw The Count 

de Buren 

with the Netherlands division from before Mot- leaves the 
treul.f The Dauphin was x’eported to be coming t™meg6of 
down with forced marches to the coast ; and four 
thousand fresh troops, which were coming from 
England at the beginning of September, and had 
been countermanded at the capture of Boulogne, 
were now sent for in haste. The Duke of Norfolk, 
being weakened by the defection of the Nether- 
landers, and being liable to be cut off by the advance 
of the French, raised the siege of Mottreul, and 
fell back. 

The change in the state of affairs, as well as 
the condition of his health, required the king’s England, 
presence in England. He crossed to Dover on 
the 30th of September, and a meeting was held 


* BtatQ vol. x. p. 84., 

note. 

t So Du Bellay says, and De 
Buren in fact withdrew. The 


Emperor, however, denied that 
any such order had been given 
by him. — IState Papers, vol. x. 
p. 98. 
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A.D. 1544. 

October. 


The Dulse 
of Norfolk 
leaves 
Boulogrne 
exposed. 


Danger of Boulogne. 

instantly of the Privy Council, in which it was 
agreed to send a remonsti’ance to Chaides, and call 
upon hiru, since he admitted that the treaty was 
still in force, to unite in insisting that France 
should abide by the terms which she had offered 
to England.* 

Henry’s absence from the scene almost occa- 
sioned the loss of the one advantage which the 
English had gained. Norfolk had been ordered 
to occupy the heights behind the town, where 
the English army had spent the summer, and 
to remain there while the Dauphin was in the 
field. Either through timidity or mistake, he 
only left three thousand men and a party of 
pioneers under Sir Edward Poynings behind 
the half-repaired fortifications which had been 
destroyed in the siege, and retired within the 
Calais Pale. Irritated beyond measure at a dis- 
obedience which imperilled the only compen- 
sating feature in his position, Henry wrote the 
most angry letter which survives of his compo- 
sition. ‘ He marvelled how Norfolk had durst 
so to do without knowledge of his pleasure ’ — 

‘ excuse there was none.’ He must return with- 
out a moment’s delay to the position which he 
had been commanded to hold.f Unluckily, the 
king might order, but the mischief was done, and 
obedience was no longer possible. Between Calais 
and Boulogne the Dauphin now lay with fifty 
thousand men, horse and foot. Norfolk had but 
eight thousand reinaming; and Boulogne must 
be left to the courage of the little band to whom 


State Facers, vol. x. p. 94 . 


t Ibid, p. 9<3. 
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Night Attach. 

it had been entrusted. The letter in 'which the 
duke stated his inability to repair his error was 
■written on the 7th of October. At midnight on 
the 9th a party of French made their way through 
the ruins of the walls of the lower town, wearing 
white shirts over their armour, to imitate the 
smock frocks of the English labourers. When 
the alai'm was given they raised the English cry 
of ‘ Bows ! bows ! ’ and in the confusion, and pro- 
tected by their disguise, they killed the sentinels 
and threw open the gates. Poynings, with the 
ef&cient portion of the garrison, was in the fortress 
on the higher ground. To meet the French were 
only the camp-followers, servants, and workmen, 
half-armed, encumbered with the disorder which 
had followed the siege, anaidst stores freshly 
landed from England, spoils waiting to be re- 
moved, carts, waggons, the baggage of the army 
which had gone home, tilling the streets and the 
quays. The enemy thronged in, at first meeting 
no opposition; they killed every one that they 
could find, and supposing that the gandson had 
not dared to encounter them, and had fled, -they 
dispersed in search of pillage. Meantime the 
English had collected under the fortress ; the 
alarm was given; arms were thrown out to them 
by the troops, and they swung back down the 
hill into the press. The French in turn were 
now surprised. They were seattered in small 
parties, and cut in pieces in all directions. , M. de 
Fougerolles, who had led the attack, was killed, 
and they were unable to make an effective I’ally 
before Poynings, with the regular troops, was 

VOL. IV. B B 
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Ch. 21. upon them. There was then a general rush for 

A.B. 1544. ■walls and gates. Eight hundred fell before 

October 9. -they could extricate themselves in the darkness, 

and the rest made their way to the Dauphin’s 

camp, complaining that they had been betoyed. 

The Dauphin was furious at their carelessness. 

De Monluc, one of the French generals, accused 

the Dauphin of cowardice. The night joassed in 

French I’ecrimination. In the morning they determined 

army jiro- to repair their failure by a general assault. 

general But though the fortifications were still un- 

ussTOit. repaired, the English had not been idle in their 

three weeks of possession. The heavy guns 

which they had used in the siege had been 

mounted on the rampai-ts. Fresh cannon had 

been landed, which had been sent from Dover; 

and when the French army, which had come 

down in haste, with only their arms and horses, 

and were wholly without artillery, saw in the 

daylight the reception which was waiting them, 

KnL irresolute. The Dauphin, smart- 

appear- ing Under the taunts of lOe Monluc, would have 

anceoftbe n i i 'i ’ 

defences, gone forward at all hazards; but his liot blood 

was cooled by more prudent counsels. Leaving 

Irfitonpt ^ <i^sh at Guisnes, where 

to surprise they failed also ; and they withdrew to return 
more efficiently provided, when the insolent 
Islanders were to be annihilated.* 

The first burst of the onset had thus passed 
over. The English still held their ac(piisition, 
and for the present were likely to hold it. Nor- 

Dit Bellax’s Memoirs : and see Hall and Loiui IIeubekx. 
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folk was forgiven, though it would have gone 
hardly with him had the attack been successful ; 
and reinforcements, provisions, and all other ne- 
cessary materials were sent across in haste, to 
assist Poynings to prepare for the siege which 
would inevitably be attempted in the winter. 

The Emperor had trusted that Boulogne 
would have been recaptured; having been thiis 
freed from his principal alai'm, he might then 
have interposed to secure for England some 
peace not wholly ignominious. It had now 
become necessary for him to keep up appearances 
in another way, or he must relinquish the pre- 
tence of adhering to the treaty. It was arranged, 
therefore, that a conference should take place at 
Calais, in which Lord Hertford, Sir William 
Paget, and Gardiner, on behalf of the English, 
the Cardinal du Bellay and the President of 
Rouen for France, and De Courieres and the 
Bishop of Ai'i’as for the Empire, should attempt 
to bring about an arrangement. Henry still 
persuaded himself that Charles had not been con- 
sciously treacherous, that he had really made 
peace from necessity, and that, if he was playing 
false, it must be with France rather than himself. 
Rumours, indeed, reached him that Francis had 
been offered the assistance of a Spanish force, 
lie heard i'rom good authority that, in a con- 
versation with Cardinal Tournon and D’Anne- 
baidt, the Emperor had described ‘the English 
conditions as importable.’* But his own sense 

• ‘ The Einpnror communing I and tlio admiral of the oondi- 
with tho Cardinal of Tournon 1 lions your Majesty sent to the 
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of honour was credulous of the honour of others ; 
he attributed the words to Tournon, and ‘ mar- 
velled rather that the Emperor did not answer ’ 
that the conditions were short of those which 
Francis had himself pi'oposed and which the 
king might have accepted, had he consulted liis 
separate interests.* Charles, on the other hand, 
was profuse in his expressions of goodmll to 
Wotton; he professed himself most anxious for 
peace — ^most desirous to forward it : at the same 
time, though he did not avow, yet he did not con- 
ceal his desire that Boulogne should be restored ; 
the French insisted on it, he said; if it was 
refused, no terms could be accepted ; they were 
bringing up their whole naval force ; they would 
command the Channel ; they would invest the 
town by land and sea; he had told them that the 
English would hold their ground; but he gave 
no hint that he would himself move to assist 
them in doing so.f 

On the 1 8th of October the Calais conference 
opened, while the Dauphin’s army, still twtaity- 
six thousand strong, hovered at Monstrcul, and 
threatened to return to the attack if tin; nego- 
tiations came to nothing. The Duke of Norfolk, 
in a preliminary interview with Arras, informed 
him of the resolutions in which England would 
pei'sist, and of their expectations under the treaty. 

‘ We took it,’ he warned the bishop, ‘ that, if 
leagues were of force and strength, like as the 


Frencb. king; saitk tbe condi- 
tions your Maj esty required were 
importable.’ — StateFapers, vol. x. 
P* 99- 


* Ibid, p, 102, 
t Wotton to Henry 


ibid. p. 109 ; 


vin. 
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French king sued apart to the Emperor, fearing Ch. zi. 

both princes’ powers, so must he now sue to the 

King’s Majesty, fearing both princes’ powers ; and 
if the Emperor would not maintain them, they 
would have cause to complain to the world of 
faith and leagues as justly as ever men did.’ * 

The representatives of the three powers then 
assembled, and Cardinal du Bellay required a 
statement of the English demands. They were The Eng- 
simple, being a repetition of the terms which he ac^^the 
had brought himself five weeks previously from 
Paris, with the addition of a retention of their 
conquest as a security for their debt. But five 
weeks had made other dififerences besides the 
capture of a French town. ‘ Then was then,’ 
the French commissioners frankly answered, ‘and 
now is now. ’ If they pleased, they might dispute 
the pensions ; and, for ‘ damages of war,’ it was 
they whose country had been invaded, whose 
towns had been assaulted, whose villages had 
been wasted, that had most right to ask for 
‘ damages.’ But in the interests of Europe they 
would consent to waive the letter of their last 
claims. They would admit their debts, and they mici, 
would pay them; but that should be their last ^rnTwiii 
and only concession. No inch of French ground 

iTTT ® concede, 

should be suiTcndered. In Scotland they would 
act as they pleased, and would not listen to dic- 
tation. Let the English evacuate Boulogne on And insist 
the instant, and they should have their money. 

If they refused, the Dauphin would take it by i^gnr’ 
force, and they should have nothing. 


* State Paper Sj voL x. p. 125. 
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Oir. II. The Peace of Crepy was bearing fruit. Paget 
said calmly that Boulogne belonged to England 
October i8 for the present by right of conquest ; they meant 
to keep it, and by the Empei'or’s help they would 
keep it. He appealed to the Bishop of Arras. 
But Arras ‘ had no commission,’ and would say 
nothing. Arras was sent to bring about a peace 
with France, not to discuss the obligations of 
other powers. The French felt their ground tirm ; 
they again clamoured for restitution, and '■ they 
bragged of their force of thirty thousand men.’ 
Why What were the English to do ? If the ques- 

mlh^not tion had been merely whether the possession of 
BoSogne^ ^ sccond fortrcss in France, in addition to Calais, 
was worth the continuance of the war — although 
as a naval station, and as a material guarantee 
for the settlement of other differences, the occu- 
pation was no slight value to them — it might 
have been doubted whether the advantages wer'e 
worth the price which they might cost. But 
the point of the matter was rather whether Eng- 
land, engaged in a mortal duel with the Papacy, 
could afford to make a confession of weakness to 
the world, and submit to be the dupe of a trick 
which the nation was too feeble to resent. It was 
emphatically certain that they could not. If the 
Emperor would not stand by them, it seemed 
rather that they must show that they could 
stand themselves without his assistance. If he 
would break his faith, he might do so ; ‘ but, when 
all fiiendship should fail,’ the English commis- 
sioners replied, ‘ there was not a man within the 
realm of England but would spend all that ever 
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he had, and adventure his person withal, towards 
the defence and keeping of Boulogne.’ * 

The resolution was definitive. There would 
be no yielding, and the French rose to depart. 
It was decided, on second thoughts, that, before 
the conference closed finally, there should be a 
reference on both sides to Pai'is and London ; 
but peace appeared impossible. During the in- 
terval which followed, Du Bellay, being under 
the impression that the English were still deceiv- 
ing themselves with expectations from Charles V., 
sought a private interview with Paget, and lifted 
a corner of the veil which covered the mystery of 
Crfipy. The Pope,, he said, had laboured with 
all his ejTorts to prevent even the present con- 
ference,! and had offered to spend the jewels in 
his crown in the maintenance of the quaiTel. The 
Emperor was treacherous to the core. He had 
already secretly agreed with Paul for a genex’al 
council to open at Trent in the spring ; and the 
first act of that council would be to summon the 
King of England to appear by his representa- 
tives, and if he refused, to declare him contuma- 
cious. And here Du Bellay, as Paget informed 
the king, ‘went about at length to blaspheme; 
the Emperor, telling many discourses how he had 
deceived all the world, and how he would eftsoons 
deceive your Majesty, and that he would lose his 
life if the Emperor ever entered again into the 
war for your pleasure.’! But the truth, if this Avas 

* Hertford, Paget, and Gar- t P>id. p. 1 3 1 . 
diner to Henry VIII. : State J Ibid. p. 140. 

Papers j vol. x. p. 130. 
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the truth, could make no difference. After a few 
days’ delay, answers came from the two govern- 
ments. The French commissioners were instructed 
to bi'eak up the conference. Henry, through 
the Duke of Norfolk, sent over his own resolu- 
tions in language not conciliatory. ‘ The J )uko,’ 
he wrote, ‘ shall answ(‘r to the Cardinal du 
Bellay’s saying that his master would have 
Boulogne rendered iinto him again, or else if he 
won it by force he would pay neither pensions 
nor arrears — thus: ‘ Thinketh he that the King’s 
Majesty is so inferior to his iiaa.stcr that his 
Highness dare not contrary to his will ? that his 
Majesty i.s so afearcnl with his threats that his 
Highness would olxy tlun-eto ? He may stand 
so in his own coticeit; but by all the journeys 
which his Majesty or his lieutenants have made 
hithei’to into Fra.ncc:, it hatli never shewed so, 
nor his Majesty trusted never shall. It shall be 
a dear Boulogne to him an he recover it for all 
his brags.”* 

The Emp<‘ror’s inttait.ions should now be 
ascertained with distinctness. Of all the 
English minist(‘.r,H Gardiner was tnost interested 
in those int(!ntion.s. 'fhe. alliance had been 
the triumph of his policy; if it fell through, 
his influence at home, uharndy waning, would be 
lost utterly. Gardiner, therefore, was permitted 
to go from Calais to Brussels, and to learn 
Charles’s meaning fr<nn his own lips. The apo- 


Henry YIIL to tlxo I)xiko of Norfolk: Btak Papen^ vol. x. 
P- 143- 
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logy for the peace had been the supposed consent 
of Henry through the Bishop of Arras ; hut even 
by the bishop’s story the maintenance of the 
treaty had been a condition of that consent; and 
the French, by their recent attack on Guisnes, 
had created one of the contingencies for ■which 
the treaty definitely provided. The Emperor, 
therefore, it was thought, would be forced to 
declare himself; and Henry wrote to him with 
his own hand, assuring him that, as to Boulogne, 
even if he would himself surrender it, his subjects 
would not consent ; * and entreating him, for the 
sake of their friendship, not to trifle with him, 
but to speak the truth, whatever the truth was 
to be.f 

The result of the first interview with Charles 
and his minister was reported on the 27th of 
October. The Bishop of Winchester, as a partial 
check upon his tendencies, had been accompanied 
by Hertford. 

They found the Emperor himself appa- 
rently frank. They read over the terms of the 
alliance, which, as they said, were ‘ so open and 
so express, as he that could but read and under- 
stand language could not mistake them;’ and 
the Emperor, though he admitted that, having 


* The Privy Council, writing 
to Paget, endorsed this opinion. 
^Wo think/ they said, 'for so 
much as we can perceive here, 
there is not one Englishman hut 
will spend all that he hath 
with his blood an Boulogne 
shall again be French .’ — State 
Pap&'Bj vol. X. p. 137. 


t 'Yous priant aflectucuse- 
ment, do voua montrer en cest 
endroit comme Pamitie que 
longue temps a este entre nous 
le req[uie8t et nous halier per 
iceulx briefFo ot resolute re- 
sponce.’— -Henry YlII. to Charles 
Y. *. ibid, p, 133. 
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made peace with France, he would be glad to 
remain quiet, yet allowed that ‘ his first faith 
was to his good brother, and that he would not 
break.’ The difficulty was about Boulogne. 
He could not ask Henry to surrender it ; and 
yet he trusted ‘ that a way might be found.’ 
Granvelle would go into details with them ; and 
whatever the treaty should require of him, he 
would observe without fail. Both words and 
manner were reassuring. They hastened to the 
minister, who showed them the reverse of the 
page. They spoke again of the treaty; Gran- 
velle met them with eager promptness, and 
snapped the strongest clauses, as the Jewish 
hero broke the new cords with which his mistress 
had bound him. The league, he said, was condi- 
tional; and by remaining at Boulogne Henry had 
broken the terms. It was to last only till both 
parties were content; and his son of Arras was 
positive that Henry had declared himself content. 
The attack on Guisnes was but a part of the 
attempt on Boulogne ; and the Emperor was not 
to go to war to make conquests for England. 
He was asked if he thought it likely ‘ that the 
King of England should have been content that 
the Emperor should have the commodity of war, 
and let his Highness shift.’ ‘ My son of Arras ’ 
was again the referee, from whom he admitted 
no appeal. The English envoys were not with- 
out experience in diplomatic legerdemain; but 
so daring a practitioner was new to them. 
M. de Granvelle then considered, they said, that 
it was becoming and proper ‘ that, after so great 
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treasure spent, with the travail of his Highness’s 
person, the Emperor, his confederate, enjoying 
a triumphant peace concluded with hostages, 
his Highness should he forced to fall to entreaty, 
and say, ‘ I pray you let me have somewhat.’ 
If his object was to find a loophole, ‘whereby 
to declare the Emperor discharged,’ they desired 
him to say so in plain words. They would not 
undertake to commend his honesty ; but the truth 
xinder any form would be welcome to them. 

‘ Hereat,’ they reported, ‘ M. de Granvelle 
seemed somewhat moved, and said it was not 
the fashion of that court to speak so.’* But 
they could extract nothing firom him; at every 
point where they fastened a hold he escaped 
into generalities, doubts, uncertainties, and ‘ my 
son of Arras;’ he would see what was to be 
done; or the Emperor would see; they should 
have their answer in a few days. ■ 

A week passed and they were again sent for. 
The treaty, they were informed briefly, had been 
carefully considered, and was found to carry with 
it no such obligations as the English pretended. 
The Emperor would observe to the letter his 
duties to the King of England ; but, having made 
peace with France, with his good brother’s con- 
sent, it could in no sense be a duty to return to 
a state of war; and therefore he must not, and 
would not. Gardiner’s hopes had received their 
death-stroke ; he must prepare for the now inevi- 
table consequences. 


* State Tape 7 % vol. x. p. 156. 
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By this time the approach of the Council of 
Trent was known to be a certainty. Special 
letters of inyitation had been addressed by Paul 
to the Emperor and the King of France. Charles 
had promised to be present in person: he had 
undertaken, if possible, to bring Francis with 
him; and had assured himself and the Pope of 
the consent of ‘ all Christian princes except the 
King of England.’* Whether force or treachery 
would be employed towards the Germans had not 
as yet been made manifest; but they, too, as well 
as England, had caught the alarm. Their instincts 
taught them that the Peace of Crepy was no 
gratuitous treachery ; that the unscrupulousness 
which had broken the English treaty would as 
little regard the promises of Spires; and the 
keener-sighted among them were feeling keenly 
that the friends of the Reformation might not 
be divided by minor differences, that they must 
forget the divorce of Anne of Cleves, and again, 
if possible, attach themselves to Henry. In the 
course of October the Landgrave spoke confi- 
dentially to Christopher Mont. Mont wrote to 
Paget at Calais ; and Paget was sufficiently awai’e 
of Henry’s disposition to be not only able to 
reply favourably as to a general amity, but to 
add that, if the attempt which had failed in 1538 
to come to an agreement in matters of religion, 
were now renewed, it would perhaps have a 
different result.f Gardiner saw it all. The 


* State Paper Sj vol. x. p. 
16S. 
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future rose before him ominous of evil. The 
spirit of Oi’omwell was reviving; and heresy 
would be once more in the ascendant. To avert 
so frightful a calamity, he made a last and a 
remarkable effort. The Bishop pf Arras was 
the person most responsible for the present com- 
plications. If the bishop could be prevailed 
upon to tell the truth, his father and the Emperor 
would lose their excuse, and would be forced back, 
in spite of themselves, to Henry’s side. With a 
hope which he pei’haps was fond enough to be- 
lieve might be fulfilled, he wrote therefore the 
ensuing letter : — 

‘ Eight Reverend Lord — 

‘Unwilling as I am to enter in private upon 
public subjects, yet our last conference has so 
afflicted me, that, to relieve the sorrow of my 
heart, I address myself to you, a bishop to a 
bishop, and I trust that your goodness wiU for- 
give me. At all times I have been zealous above 
most men for the honour and good name of the 
Emperor, an honour hitherto spotless in its 
purity, yet now, I know not through what mis- 
fortune, tarnished by those who ought to have 
been its especial defenders. The Emperor’s 
honour, I say, is compromised so long as we, to 
whom you are bound with so many ties, ai'e 


iix certain matters of religion, 
winch was the cause why there 
wfiH no full agreement at the 
last time they sent ambassadors, 
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and yet shall be made to them, 
as wherewith they shall have 
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tented/ — Paget to Mont: State 
Fa 2 )ei' 8 ^ vol. x. p. i88, 
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Gh, 21. left single-handed in this war; and do yon think 
that so fair an opportunity will he passed over 
November, by those who, in their eagerness to calumniate 
him, have stooped to falsehood? The Emperor 
himself, I am well assured, would never have 
broken his faith and perilled his soul to gain the 
Whom the whole world. He is prudent. He may shiink 
vSaying from labour and expense which he may decline 
imnom" "without dishonour; and so far none will blame 
him. But he is under an error, and the error is 
one for which men say that you are responsible. 
You will be charged with having broken an alli- 
ance between two honourable princes b}'' your 
unwoi’thy manoeuvres. Bear with me. I do but 
tell you in private what others Avill proclaim in 
the streets. You came to us to learn our de- 
mands ; and when you told us of the embarrass- 
ment of the Emperor, the King’s Majesty was con- 
tented, for his friend’s convenience, to relinquish 
many claims which in fairness he might have 
urged. Our conditions were detailed to you, and 
you were told that the Emperor might arrange 
his own ; but we stipulated for adherence to the 
treaty. His Highness, you were directed to say, 
was not unwilling for a peace,- but with conditions 
Arras can- which you caunot deny. 1 require you, therefore, 
say that he to say whether, in the face of a treaty which 
timtruth'r declares the satisfaction of the King’s Majcst}'’ 
a preliminary of any peace which either of the 
contracting powers may enter, which prescribes 
special terms of satisfaction — although Lis High- 
ness was contented, for the sake of amity, to relax 
those terms — you can pretend that it is with liis 
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Majesty’s consent that he finds himself thus left 
alone, Y ou profess to have reported his very ex- 
pressions ; but your father has taken so many of 
those expressions as make for his convenience, and, 
incredible and absurd as they are if divided from 
the remainder of the message, he claims in them a 
justification of his own and his master’s conduct. 
I mai’vel he is not ashamed so to trifle with your 
master’s credit as to make you responsible for a 
story which all men know to be a lie, which we, 
for our own sake, are bound to expose and pro- 
test against. Sorry am I, for the credit of our 
order, that you should have borne a part in this 
farce at a time when, if there be a knavish action 
performed anywhere, a bishop is ever suspected 
of having played a chief hand in it.’ * 

Gardiner could lay on the lash; but also 
Arras could endure without flinching. The 
council met again and again to listen to the 
protests of the ambassadors, but Arras gave no 
sign, and Granvelle received the thrusts which 
were aimed at him, with impenetrable indifiei’ence. 
‘ They thought,’ and ‘they believed,’ and ‘they 
would consider.’ ‘Consider!’ Gardiner at last 
]>assionately exclaimed, ‘ if you would consider 
■well, the Emperor has more hurt from you than 
the King of England. The king is spending 
only his treasure, which is rej)arablc. The Em- 
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peror is spending bis honour and credit, which is 
not reparable.’ ‘ We bade them good night,’ he 
wrote in a letter to England, ‘ as academics that 
would neither say yea nor nay, with purpose 
when we come to the Emperor to tell him a 
very plain tale.’* 

The Bishop and Hertford had been duected 
to take their last answer only from Chax’les, An 
interview which they resolved to make decisive 
was conceded, and three days later they were re- 
ceived in his private apartments. He bad been 
suffering from a return of gout, and when they 
entered he ‘was sitting in a low chair with his 
legs wi’apped in a cloth.’ Men who play for 
high stakes in life know the value of simplicity 
in common things ; and Charles, like Augustus 
Cajsar, in his private intercourse, exchanged the 
monarch for the well-bred gentleman. The 
Viceroy of Sicily and M. du Praet came in with 
the English. The Emperor was full of courtesy; 
he ‘devised familiarly on his disease;’ and Du 
Praet being a fellow- sufferei’, ‘ the Emperor 
smiled upon him and bade him take a stool and 
sit down, for no one should see him.’ He then 
‘ fashioned himself ’ to hear what Gardiner and 
Hertford had to say. 

They went at length over the often-trodden 
ground. They complained of Granvelle, whose 
language, they said, touched the Emperor’s 
honour. They tried to have confidence in him- 
self, but they knew not what to think; and 


* State Papers j vol.x. p. 201. 
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Hertford, -without betraying names, mentioned the Cn. a i , 

•words -which Cardinal du Bellay had used to Paget. 

Charles replied, and \vith extreme gracious- Koyemw. 
ness. He professed his deep regard for the He is per- 
king. There had been matters between them, 
it was true, in time past, which, in other hands 
than his, might have caused displeasure ; but he 
had put them aside; and now, he should have 
thought, his goodwill could scarcely be sus- 
pected. He had examined the treaty, and he 
seemed to admit that there was a kind of force 
in it. But it was now -winter. If he declared 

i 

war as they desired, he could not move till the 
spring; while at present, as a friend of Prance, 
he could use his intercession to some advantage. 


Compared to Charles, what a novice in diplo- Holds out 
macy was Granvelle ! The envoys had come vS he 
full of indignation, and resolute to force an 
answer clear and positive. The courteous manner 
disai'ined their attacks ; the evasion was so deli- 
cate, that it could not olfend. At such a season 
as the Emperor suggested, the delay of a few 
weeks was of no importance; and it was hinted 
that the French were slower than they ought to 
have been in evacuating the towns in Savoy. 

On the whole, it seemed better to the Bishop of 
Winchester — still clinging to the skirts of his 
vanishing dream — ‘ to depart with a dark answer 
than with a clear resolution,’ if an unfavourable 
one. The interview closed as the rest had closed 
— not, however, without a few plain words, for unwilling 
which we may perhaps credit Lord Hertford. enduranu. 

‘ They desired the Emperor to consider the 
VOL. IV. c c 
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matter, and to remember that his Majesty was a 
prince of knowledge and of courage, who, upon 
confidence of the Emperor’s amity, had entered 
the war with a marvellous charge. Hithoi'to 
the treaty had served the Emperor’s purpose, 
and now it was reason his Majesty had some 
commodity by it; and if it was not regarded 
now, it would never be regarded. And how 
that would wound his Majesty’s heart, and the 
hearts of his Highness’s subjects likewise, it 
was good to be considered, and with speed. 
England had stood the Emperor in good stead. 
Let the Emperor oi’der England so as it might 
again. The world of itself was changeable, and 
he had to do with a people that had changed 
with him often.’* 

The circulars for the Council of Trent had 
meanwhile been sent round among the higher 
clergy. The unwearied Pope began again to 
weave a league against England ; and in the first 
week in December a war was talked of in the 
Netherlands, which events seemed as if they 
might easily precipitate.f Charles’s Catholic 
subjects, who wished well to France, had fitted 
out ships in the Scheldt, and carried stores into 
the French harbours. French merchants had 


* Hertford and Q-ardiner to 
Henry YIII. : State ^Papers, 

TOl. S. p. 206. 
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hired Flemish ships to carry on their trade, 
covering their cargoes under a neutral flag. The 
English privateers held themselves at libei’ty to 
enforce blockades, under pain of confiscation, and 
seize enemies’ goods wherever they could find 
them. Sixteen or seventeen vessels belonging to 
Antwerp were brought into Dartmouth and 
Fowey, and condemned. The owners were furi- 
ous, and clamoured for reprisals. Simultaneously 
the Inquisition began its work in the Low 
Countries. Prohibitory edicts were issued. Here- 
tics began again to be hunted out, seized, and 
burnt. Even to common observers the situation 
revealed its meaning. It was time for all who 
intended to escape from being crushed by the 
Papacy to look about them. Mont’s letter from 
Germany, and Paget’s answer, were followed 
speedily by positive advances. The princes of 
the Smalcaldic League aroused themselves to a 
sense of their peril. Francis was said to have 
vowed revenge for the grant of aid in the war by 
the Diet. The fate of the Duke of Cleves taught 
them what to expect from Charles if he really 
intended to deceive them. An alliance with 
England was the best hope for themselves and 
for their cause. Maurice of Saxe sent offers to 
take service under Heniy against France. The 
Landgrave more positively undertook to join him 
■with twelve thousand men. Henry I'ephed to 
them both, ■with an eager welcome as soldiers; 
and he confirmed the hqpe that a deeper union 
was no longer impossible. In England, as well 
as Germany, it is likely that principle was 
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basis. 


They 
mxifet not 
quarrel 
upon 
trifles. 


England and Germany. 

quickened by self-interest. The Protestant 
Alliance was the hivariable resource when the 
attitude of the empire was ambiguous. Yet 
that Henry was prepared to accept a further 
progress in the Reformation, as forced upon him 
by Charles’s treachery, the following message, 
Avhich he addressed tlmough Mont to Prince 
Maurice and the Landgrave, may be allowed 
to prove : — 

‘Albeit, heretofore, certain commissioners of 
both parties assembled together, and being with- 
out respect one to another’s policy, and more 
earnest and vehement in some points on lioth 
sides than was requisite, they departed -vvithout 
any such conclusion as with some indifferent 
handling might have succeeded, to the ensured 
conjunction and amity of both us and our domi- 
nions, and the universal weal and quiet of all 
Christendom, you,’ the king said to Mont, ‘ shall 
say that, of this entry and beginning again you 
trust to see some good effect succeed of these 
matters, wherein no nations of Christendom be 
so like to agree as we be . . . having one certain 
enemy the Bishop of Rome, and being both ©f 
such a zeal as, if they would grow to some good 
modei’ation, and address some good men and well 
learned to talk and confer again in the matters of 
religion, with commissioners to be appointed for 
our part — either party somewhat relenting from 
extremities, and framing themselves to a godly 
indifferency and moderation — the agreement and 
conclusion must needs ensue of the said meeting 

O' 

which hitJierto hath been so often desired, to the 
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England and Germany. 

glor}?- and honour of God and Ms word, the Ch. 21. 

establishment of a perfect amity between us, and 

to the terrour of others which have always, and December, 
yet do still continually travail and practice to 
hinder and impeach the same.’* The promise 
of union was again fair: again it was fated to 
fail. 


* Henry VHI. to Beauclerk and Mont : State Papers, yoI. x. 
p. 222. 





CHAPTEE XXIL 

THE INVASION. 

Ch. 22. rpHE fortifications necessary for the defence of 
JL Boulogne, the garrison, the fleet, the ord- 
January. nance stores, the troops at Calais, on the Scot- 
tish Border, and in Ireland, were reported as 
Estimate likely to cost, in the six months from December 
to May, a hundred and four thousand pounds.* 
spring. second instalment of the last subsidy — which 

had been collected, but was not yet paid into the 
treasury — would yield, it was calculated, a hun- 
dred thousand; but nearly half that sum was 
already due for the arrears of the past year. Up- 
wards of forty thousand more would be, therefore, 
in instant requisition; and the king had coined 
down the crown plate, and had raised the last 
penny which he could for the present obtain by 
sale or mortgage of his estates. Parliament was 
to have met on the ist of Eebruary; and as the 
nation was placed on its mettle by the Emperor’s 
desertion, parliament would no doubt be liberal. 
But a money bill could not be carried through 


* IMinute of Mr. Secretary Paget on tlie State of the Ecalin : 
Haines^ State Papers^ yoL i. 
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Expenses of the War. 

tlie Houses in less than a month ; and, by general 
usage, five months were always allowed to elapse 
between the vote of a supply and the levy of 
the first pajrment. It was thought unjust, also, 
to press so soon for a second war tax on the body 
of the people; and at a moment when every 
nobleman and gentleman was exerting himself 
to the utmost in preparing his tenants for service 
in the ensuing summer, to bring many of them 
to London in the winter and the spring would 
distract them from their duties, and expose them 
to a needless expense.* For these reasons the 
Privy Council decided that the meeting of par- 
liament should be postponed till the following 
autumn ; and that, for immediate necessities, a 
benevolence should be levied exclusively from 
the opulent classes. Should the war continue, 
a subsidy might be asked for when it could be 
paid with less inconvenience. f ‘ The common 


Hainks’ State Fa2)erSj 
Tol. i. Tlie readiness of the 
country to support the go- 
vernment is well deaciihod by 
Becon ; ^ When the king’s letters 
were delivered for the preparing 
of certain people apt for the wars, 
how expoditely was his Grace’s 
pleasure accomplished in every 
condition I The gentlemen, all 
other husinessos laid aside, imme- 
diately provided their appointed 
number of men, arraying them 
with decent martial armour, so 
that nothing wanted, but all 
things set at such a stay that 
they, receiving premonition of 
very little time, were ready at 
all hours to bring forth their 


men apt and ready for the wars. 
The men which were pressed to 
go unto the wars it was almost 
incredible to see and perceive 
what alacrity and quickness of 
spirit was in them. They seemed 
to be so desirous to defend their 
country, that they in a manner 
neglected their domestical tra- 
vails, their private business, not 
much esteemed their dear wives 
and children, no nor y ot their own 
lives, so that they might in any 
point do good to the public weal 
of England.’ — BTEvnE’s Memo- 
rials, vohi. pp. 6oi, 602. 

t Paget takes credit to the 
council for patriotism in this 
arrangement. ^If we should 
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A Benevolence. 


Ch. 22. people,’ for the current year ‘ should not he 
grieved ; and no person should he called on to 
contribute unless with his own consent, or unless 
his circumstances notoriously justified a demand 
upon him.f 

Fifty or sixty thousand pounds, it was calcu- 
lated, might be raised in this way; and thus 
they might struggle on till May. Forty thou- 
sand more would then fall m from sales of crown 
lands already efihcted; and the ordinary revenue 
might aftei’wards be sufficient for the summer 
campaign. The estimate of expenses (as usual 
in such cases) fell far short of the reality; but 
the alternative lay only between a bold bearing, 
at whatever cost, and a peace equivalent to a 
The people (Jefeat. The bulk of the people had no cause 

gene rally 

aequiesco to complain ; and the gentlemen preferred the 
mss. honour of them country to their personal conve- 
nience. The clergy, being unable to give active 
assistance, were expected to be the largest con- 
tributors. The Bishop of Bath — not, indeed, 
without some gentle pressing — yielded a thou- 


regard our private commodities/ 
lie says, ^ we would rather desire 
a parliament than none, for then 
we should pay nothing more 
than the law appointeth ; where- 
as now, upon prorogation of the 
parliament, we shall pay that 
which the law will hind ua unto, 
and also every of us will stretch 
himsolf besides to his power in 
benevolence.' — Paget’s Minute : 
Hainbs, voL i. 

♦ Ibid. 

t Ibid. From a passage in 
the same minute it seems that 


the unfruitfulness of the Icing’s 
last marriage was creating great 
anxiety. ^As to the matter of 
the succession,’ he says, ^ as it is 
undoubtedly a marvellous great 
matter, so we trust that God, 
which hath hitherto preserved 
his Majesty to his glory and 
honour, and to our comfort, will 
preserve him longer and send 
him time enough both to pro- 
I ceed for that and many other 
things which be to be looked 
upon,’ 
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sand marks.* In general the money was paid Ch. z^. 
in cheerfully ; and the only resistance of a demon- 
strative kind was offered by a few tradesmen and 'januaj^^. 
merchants in London. Alderman Reed objected TwoLon- 
to a demand which he considered unconstitu- men are 
tional. Alderman Rock was insolent to the tolontri? 
commissioners for the collection. The latter 

are m- 

was consigned to three months’ meditation in Toiwdin 

_ ^ . mi T 1 unpleasant 

the h leet rnson. The former, appealing to the eonse- 
letter of his bond, was taken at his word. The 
feudal duties of his of&ce, though commuted by 
long usage for money payments, bound him to 
render military service for a fixed period at the 
call of the crown : he was ordered to the 
Scotch Border to join the troops under Lord 
Evers.f With these insignificant exceptions, the 
government had no cause to complain of back- 
wardness. 

Meanwhile Sir Thomas Seymour kept the 
seas open with the fleet, while supplies were 
thrown into Boulogne. The Thames and the Prizes 
harbours along the southern coast were crowded tufchan- 
with prizes brought in by the adventurers. The 
amount of provisions which had been taken brougiitU) 

• 1 1 1 <v. 1 1 1 ijoiidou. 

was so considerable as to affect the markets, and 
keep down for the present a rise of prices ; and 
(a noticeable evidence of the temper of the time) 
the churches belonging to the suppressed houses 
of religion in London were converted into ware- 
houses for reception of the confiscated cargoes. 


* MS. State Paper Office, Domestic, vol. xvi, 
t Ilolinslied 5 Stow ; Lord Herbert. 
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CH 22. 


A.I». 1545. 
January. 

The war 
spirit rises 
in Trance. 


Energy in France. 

The Grey Friars was filled with wine; Austin 
Friars and Black Friars with salt herring and 
dried cod. Nor had the winter suspended more 
active hostilities. France had risen for the 
struggle as gallantly as her ancient rival. The 
shadow of English doroination, which had re- 
ceded to the single point of Calais, was again 
threatening to advance; and the French people, 
exhausted as they were, threw out their whole 
strength for the conflict.* They would drive 
the intruders from the Continent. They would 
carry the war across the Channel. They would 
seize Thanet or the Isle of Wight. Their 
spies were surveying Kent and Surrey, for 
a possible march upon London.f Before all 
things, and without delay, they would recover 
Boulogne. 


^ Last year tire Frenclr king 
had mucli ado to get any money 
of liis subjects against the Em- 
peror. Against us they are con- 
tent to give all that they have.’ — 
Wotton to Paget: State Paper 
vol. X. p. 461 : and see Du 
Bell ay’s Memoirs. 

t Stephen Vaughan sent the 
following information to the 
king; from Antwerp : ^ A French 
broker/ he said, ^ hath secretly 
called upon me. He asked me 
if there was not in England an 
island called Sheppy, and a place 
by it called Margate; and by 
those two a haven. I said there 
was. ^ Then/ said he, ^ you may 
perceive I have heard of these 
places; though I have never been 
there myself. To the effect of 
my discovery;’ said he, ^yoii 


shall understand that the French 
king hath sent unto this town 
of Antwerp a gentleman of Lor- 
rayne named Joseph Chevalier, 
The same hath sent out of this 
town, two days past, a French- 
man, being a bourgeois of Ant- 
werp, named John Boden, to- 
gether with another man that 
nanieth himself to be born in 
Geneva, but indeed he is a 
Frenchman. These two,’ he said, 
^ were sent from hence in a hoy 
by sea, and had delivered imto 
them eleven packs of canvass to 
be by them uttered and sold in 
London, and the money coming 
thereof to maintain their cliargcs 
there. The said Josepli Cheva- 
lier, besides these two, hath sent 
another broker named John 
Young, also of this townj he 
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Siege of Boulogne. 

On the a6th of Januaiy M. de Biez, with Oh. 
fourteen thousand men, encamped opposite the 
town, across the rivei', and commenced throwing janu^.’ 
up works to command the entrance of the har- Biez 

^ rrn • 1*11 T • 1 'in eneamps 

hour.* The site which he designed for til6 fort before 
was by the sand-hills, close to the sea ; and could 
he have succeeded in establishing himself there, 
he could have sunk any vessel which attempted 
to pass, and the fall of the place would have 
been inevitable. But the English engineers 
had been too quick for him : a chain of works had 
been extended along the ridge which follows 
the north bank of the river, from the citadel to 
the mouth. At the extremity, where a pillar 
stood which was called ‘ the Old Man,’ batteries. 


speaketb singularly well the 
l^glish tongue. Those tliree 
shall meet together in Loudon, 
and shall lodge in a Fleming’s 
house dwelling by the Thames, 
named Waters. The first two 
shall have charge to view and 
consider the said Isle of Sheppy, 
Margate, and the grounds be- 
tween them and London ; what 
landing there may be for the 
French king’s army, what soils 
to place an army strongly in. 
For,’ said ho, ^ the French king 
hath bruited that he will send 
forth this summer three armies, 
one to land in England, the se- 
cond in Scotland, and the third 
he niindeth to send to Boulogne, 
and Guisnes, and Calais. But his 
purpt)se is to send no army to 
Scotland, for he hath appointed 
with the Scots that while his 
armies shall bo arrived, the one 


at Margate and the other at 
Boulogne, they shall set upon 
the north parts of England, with 
all the power they can make. 
The French king proposeth with 
his army that he appointeth to 
land in the Isle of Sheppy and 
at Margate, to send great store 
of victuals, which shall be ladon 
in boats of Normandy with 
flat bottoms, which, together 
with the galleys, shall then set 
men on land. This army shall 
go so strong that it shall he able 
to give battle, and is minded, if 
the same may ho able, to go 
through to London, whore,’ said 
ho, * a little without the same is 
a hill from which London lyeth 
all open, and mth their ordnance 
laid from thence they shall beat 
the town.’ ’ — State Fapm^ voLx. 

p. 30a. 

Btj Bellat’s Memom , 
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CH. 22. 


AD. 1545. 
January. 


Fob. 6. 

Night at- 
tack, and 
defeat of 
the French. 


Animosity 
of the 
Scots 
against 
England. 


Defeat of De Biez. 

heavily armed, coKamanded the southern shore, 
and from their elevated situation could search 
the French trenches. M. de Biez was compelled 
to take a position, comparatively useless, in front 
of Boulogne itself, tiere for ten days he was 
allowed to remain undisturbed; but the number 
of the garrison had now been raised to seven 
thousand — the choicest soldiers which England 
could supply; and Lord Hertford was in com- 
mand, whose ability as a general was as remark- 
able as his weakness as a statesman. Waitinsr 
for a favourable tide, they stole across the water 
two hours before daybreak on the 6th of February, 
and flung themselves in the darkness on the 
French camp. The surprise was complete, and 
caused a panic, instant and irredeemable. Tents, 
stores, artillery, were left to their fate; the whole 
army thought only of saving their lives, and fled 
towards Mottreul, being chased as far as Har- 
delot sands by a reserve of English cavalry, who, 
returning at their leisure, swept the supplies of 
the country before them within the lines of 
Boulogne.* 

This brilliant exploit was a fair commencement 
of the year. The lustre of it was clouded by a 
disaster which followed shortly after in Scotland. 
The sack of Edinburgh and the havoc on the 
Borders had been intended for a punishment; 
but the effect, so far from being salutary, had 
only been to exasperate. The government were 
strengthened everywhere by an effervescence 

* Holinshed: Hall; Du Bellay: State Papers, yoI. x. 

p. 289. 
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of patriotism ; the Earl of Lennox had been Ch. 22. 
forced to take refuge with Henry, who rewarded 
his services with the hand of Lady Margaret 
Douglas. 

Lord Evers continued thi'ough the winter his Fresii in- 
desolating inroads ; aiid the numbers and con- under 
dition of his troops were maintained on so high 
a scale, that the Scots could neither retaliate nor 
effectually check them. Jedburgh and Kelso 
were again ravaged. Coldingham was taken 
and fortified, and an English garrison was left 
in possession ; and though Arran attempted to 
recover it by assault, he failed disgracefully : 
except for the energy of Angus, whose patriotism 
was stronger than his promises to Henry, he 
would have left his guns under the walls to the 
enemy. Yet these misadventures added only to Effects on 
the hatred of the people without exciting their 
fears. The rumour had gone abroad of the 
menace of the annexation. Evers and Sir Brian 
Layton, it was said, had promised to conquer 
the whole country south of the Forth. Imagina- 
tion had added that the land was to be desolated, 

‘ the noblemen to be made into shepherds,’ or 
else the population — man, woman, and child — to 
be exterminated.* Encouraged by the despair 
which these stories provoked, by the promise of 


* Homy to Sir Goorgo 
Douglas j Douglas to Ilonry 
■VIII. : State Papers, vol. v. 
pp. 4.T 5-4x8, The inroads of 
the hlnglish in the ■winter were 
distinguished by peculiar fero- 
city. Evers’s troops wore many 


of thorn English Difarchers, who 
carried their personal feuds into 
the war 5 and if Sir George 
Douglas spoke the truth; some 
of those had even killed women 
and children. 
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Ancram Muir. 


Jk. 22. assistance from France, and the expectation of a 
wax between England and the Empire,* the Scots 

.T>. 1545. . ^ . 

February, detei'mined that they would never yield while 
a sword remained unbroken or an arm was left 
to strike a blow. The Douglases continued to 
correspond with Henry and affect a goodwill; 
but the king judged their intentions from their 
actions rather than their words; and the Wardens 
of the Marches, who had spared their estates so 
long as they were believed to be on the English 
side, had in the late inroads involved them in the 
general ruin. 

The Scots could not bring a power into the 
latagem field to meet their enemies openly ; but stratagem 
e might, perhaps, balance the inequality of force, 
ttgiish. words passed in the middle of February be- 

tween Evers and Sir George Douglas, on account 
of the rigorous execution of the last orders.f A 
feAv days, later a party of Scots, pretending to be 
confederates with the English, brought informa- 
tion to Berwick that the regent was lying with a 
small force at Melrose, and might be surpifised. 
Evers started to seize him, with from four to five 
b. 25. thousand men, on the a5th of February. The 
ors at- regent retired as he advanced. Evers took pos- 
session of the abbey, and, either disappointed of 
vfeS! expected assistance from the Earl of Angus, or 
i fails, hearing that he was with the regent, he allowed 
his irritation to provoke him into an act of 
gratuitous barbarism. The princely ancestors of 
the earl, for centuries the arbitei’s of Scotland, 


* State JPajpers, vol.y. pp. 415-418. 


I Ibid. p. 41 7. 
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slept in the aisles of Melrose Abbey. Evers Ch. 22. 

insulted the waning greatness of an almost 

imperial family, by desecrating their tombs. 'rVte!' 
He then turned in pursuit of the regent, who 
hovered at a distance, and would not allow him- 
self to be overtaken; and the English, after an 
ineffectual chase for a day and a night, at length 
gave up the enterprise, and on the morning of the 
27th were returning from Melrose to Jedbui’gh, Feb. 27. 
across Ancram Muir. They were weary with a 
long march. The Scots, though they did not 
know it, were before and beliind them ; and at 
this time, whatever may have been their previous 
intentions, the Douglases were with the regent. 

The first body of the enemy which the English He is at- 
saw they rushed upon with careless eagerness; Ancram 
but a high wind and a violent dust threw them 
into disorder. Angus shouted to Arran, ‘ Thou 
art suspected to be a coward, and I to be a traitor : 
if thou wouldst purge thyself of slander, let deeds, 
not painted sjieeches, now make your apology.’ 

A heron rose out of the moor as they charged 
upon the shaken ranks of the invaders. ‘ I would 
my good goss-hawk wore here,’ he cried ; ‘ we 
should all yoke together.’ The English stood 
their ground for a time ; but they wei’e surprised 
in an ambuscade,* and found themselves attacked 


THoy were probably trust- 
to the guidance of the Scots, 
who had drawn thorn into the 
expedition. Paget, writing from 
the Netherlands to the king, 
says, ' There was some treason 
among the Scots that were come 


in to your Majesty 5 that being 
a thing before contrived and con- 
juvated between them and the 
governour, and therefore a cer- 
tain conclusion made among 
them that the thing must follow' 
as it did, the Scots advertised 
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Ancram Muir. 


CH. 21. 


AD. 1545. 

PeLruary. 


Defeated, 
and killed. 


The Earl 
of Angus 
took part 
against the 
English. 


oij. all sides by enemies, who appeared to have 
arisen out of the morasses. They wavered, 
broke, and fled in utter disorder, leaving their 
commanders to their fate. 

English gentlemen, in early ages as well as 
late, seem to have known how to behave on such 
occasions. Evers, Layton, Lord Ogle, and a 
hundred more, ‘ most of them persons of quality,’ * 
were killed ; a thousand prisoners — among them 
the recalcitrant alderman of London — paid for 
their cowardice by the ransom which was wrung 
from them. The victory had been won by Angus, 
in a not unjust revenge. But he I’emained, or 
pretended to remain, true to a cause Avith which he 
refused to identify the English commander. His 
friends condescended to apologise for his conduct, 
as forced upon him ; f and the earl himself, if the 
words which he was said to have used, when 
threatened with the anger of Henry, were truly 
ascribed to him, implied that he had rather been 
provoked by an affront, than become false to his 


tke same not Ibeing yet done over 
hither as a thing already done. 
For the same day the fight wiis 
in Scotland the (][uestion was 
asked me here of the thing, and 
whether your Highness’s lieu- 
tenant was slain or taken with 
all his axnay.^ 

And again; in a letter from 
the Privy Council we find: ^If 
Palph Evers had not given too 
much credit to those false new 
reconciled ScotS; he was like to 
have had as good success and as 
much honour of that journey as 
ever he had of any since the 


beginning of those wars .’ — State 
I'apen, vol. x. pp. 334, 354. 

* Puchanan and Ckildorwood 
say ^ two hundred.’ They have 
doubled the real number. — Seo 
Stale Papers, vol. x. p. 354. 

t ^ As anentis the last busi- 
ness wore your subjects’ gate 
displeasure, your Grace may be 
sure ou niino honour it wais so 
far sought by your Majesty’s 
warden on the Earl of Angus; 
that he behoved to light or take 
great shame,’ — The hlarl of Cas- 
silis to Henry VHI. : State 
Papers, voL v. p. 4x5, 
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genei'al policy. ‘ Is our good brother offended,' 
he exclaimed, ‘ that I am a good Scotchman ; that 
I revenged on Ealph Evers the abusing of the 
tombs of my forefathers at Melrose ? They were 
more honourable men than he ; and I ought to 
have done no less. Will King Henry for that 
have my life ? Little knows he the skirts of 
Kernetable. I will keep myself there from 
the whole English army.’* Young Leslie, the 
Master of Eothes, one of the party who had 
volunteered to kill Beton, was also in the battle, 
and, after Angus, contributed most to the victory 
of the Scots. ■ If conciliation had failed to gain 
the body of the people, chastisement seemed to 
have alienated the few who were well inclined. 

Ancram Muir was almost the last success 
which the Scots gained. The substantial advan- 
tage was nothing. The English army was in- 
creased to thirty thousand men ; and fresh devas- 
tations, to which no resistance could be attemj)ted, 
avenged the defeat. One small party from Car- 
lisle was cut off on the West Marches, and then 
the heavy hand of liei-tford was again laid on 
Scotland. 

Abroad, however, the consequences might 
have been more serious. The exulting eager- 
ness of the Catholics magnified a skirmish into 
a biittlc), and the destruction of a marauding 

O 

division into a lost cam2)aign. The strength of 
England was said to be broken; and even the 
cautious Emperor was encouraged further in the 


CH. 22. 


A.D. 1545. 

February. 
In revenge 
for the de- 
struction of 
the tombs 
of the 
Douglases 
at Melrose. 


The Earl of 
ITortford 
resumes 
tho com- 
mand 
on the 
Borders. 


VOL. IV. 


^ Oai/HekwooD; vol. i. p. 182. 
D D 
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Ch. as. 


A.D. 1545. 

Pebmary. 


Disputes 
mth the 
Empire, 
caused by 
the seizure 
of the 
Elemish 
ships. 


Arrest of 
English 
subjects in 
theNether- 
lands, and 
expecta^ 
tion of 
■war. 


Differences with the Empire, 

belief, of whicb he had already given evidence, that 
he might himself venture into the lists. A secret 
correspondence commenced between Charles, Car- 
dinal Pole, and the Papal faction in the Scottish 
government;* and that from the Empire a serious 
danger was threatened, the English government 
had too much reason to fear. The nice point of the 
right of neutrals in time of war, which had been 
raised by the seizure of the Flemish ships, might 
have been settled by an amicable conference. 
The treaty of 1 543, foreseeing possible differences 
between the two goveimments, had prescribed an 
especial method of dealing with any disputes 
which might arise. But Charles had evidently no 
desire for a settlement. The treaty prohibited re- 
prisals. On the 6th of January the English sub- 
jects in the Low Countries had been arrested, their 
property was sequestered, their ships were seized, 
and an Imperial edict explained so violent a mea- 
sure as a retaliation for the outrage committed by 
the English privateers.f The impression in Ant- 
werp was, that a declaration of war would imme- 
diately follow. There was a panic upon the Boux'se ; 
and the large population which depended for their 
living on the manufacture of English wool expected 


* ' Forasmuch as the Scottish 
priests lately tahen on the seas 
hath declared and shewed unto 
us certain things as well touch- 
ing the secret dispatch of the 
Emperor into Scotland; whereof 
we lately advertised; as also the 
convey-ance of letters to and from 
Cardinal Pole by an English 
friar at Antwerp; which we 


caused him to put in writing; 
we have thought good to address 
these unto you with the same 
writing of the priest’s own 
hand.’ — Tunstall and Sadler to 
Paget : Sitate Tapers, vol. v. p. 
447. The priest’s confession is 
in the note in the same page. 

t State Tapers, vol. x. pp. 
241-243. 
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Rights of Neutrals. 

immediate ruin.* The case was a di£S.cult one. Ch. ax. 

It was agreed on both sides that ‘munitions of 

, •» i 54 ‘ 5 * 

war were liable to seizure ; but were provisions February, 
landed upon a coast where an army was in the 
field comprehended under that designation ? 
Moreover, among the cargoes there were goods 
definitely the property of French owner's. Could 
an enemy trade securely under a neutral flag ? 

Henry, in default of a public law to guide him, 
had directed that goods which "could be proved 
to be French should be retained as a lawful prize ; 
that the provisions should be sold in England, 
and the price should be paid over to the Flemish 
owners ; that the ships, Avith their remaining 
contents, should at once be restored, f There 
was a common-sense propriety in this decision 
which Charles ought to have recognised; but he 
chose to have a verdict more absolute in his sub- ThaEmpe- 
jects’ favour. To supply food to a fleet or camp on an abso- 
might be illicit, he said, but not to send it into a afmnity 
district where it might possibly be taken up by 
military or naval contractors. The sale in Eng- and rc- ’ 
land did not satisfy Ifim, because in France aiio-wthat 
the scarcity created by the war had enhanced ^oken'^ny 
prices enormously, while across the Channel they 
were at their ordinary level. He insisted on 

‘ Since ilie arrests made bore It liatli made many to confess to 
by the 3^]mporor, all the iuhabi- me that it were better for this 
tanta of this town . . , shrink (iountry to have twenty yeara^ 
at it, fearing the utter decay of war with Franco than one with 
their trallic* Groat numbers of England.’ — Vaughan to the 
iulhu’s, shoarimm, dyers, and Privy Council : State I^aperSj 
t)tliors thought their livings were voL x. p, Z57. 
utterly bereaved from them. . , . t fhid. p. Z45, 

» D 2 
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Distrust of the Emperor. 

complete redress; and, nntil it was conceded, 
lie declared his fixed intention of maintaining 
the arrests. 

Prudence obliged the king to disguise his 
displeasure. He wrote to the Emperor, saying 
that ‘he was much grieved by his strange and 
unbind demeanour.’ The Privy Council in- 
structed Wotton to add that, if the English 
ships, with their crews and owners, were de- 
tained, they could not suppose that the alleged 
cause was the real cause. ‘ You shall pray them 
to he plain,’ the letter ran, ‘ and dissimulate the 
matter no longer; for their plain dealing his 
Majesty will accept, in some part of friendship.’ 
The V enetians complained that the Emperor had 
betrayed them ; the French, ‘in times past,’ de- 
clared that his word was not to be relied upon ; 
the Germans did not trust him; and his conduct 
had even perplexed the Pope, For themselves, 
‘ they hoped that there would be no new cause 
invented to make a quarrel with England;’ 
‘ whereunto,’ they added, ‘ his Majesty considers 
whosoever would go about to provoke the Em- 
peror, regarding only the present visage of things, 
should, if he cast his eye to the sequel, hereafter 
see more hurt than benefit ensue, both to the 
Emperor and also to his posterity.’* 

"Wotton gave the message ; but it bore no 
fruits. The Emperor was courteous in manner ; 
but he refused to explain himself or recall his 
edict. He would not say that he required his 
subjects to be allowed unrestricted liberty of 
trade; he would not say that he did not. He 


* State FaperSj vol. x. p. 271, &c. 
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was simply obstinate and immovable, as'ip'b^,, Qm'xi. 

desired a rupture, and would compel the ’R ngTisb "-'^ 

to commence. Peb. il. 

In the presence of the new danger the nego- 
tiations with the Germans were not allowed to 
languish. On the 12 th of February the king Henry dp- 
directed his agents to repair to the Landgrave, Senate tiu' 
and warn him of the evident combination of the 
Catholic powers, and the necessity of a rapid 
combination to oppose them. The best and only 
enduring security would be a general league 
among the anti-Papal powers, cemented by com- 
mon articles of belief. But cii’cumstances were 
pi’essing, and such a league would be a work of 
time. In the interval, the Landgrave, the King 
of Denmark, the Duke of Holstein, the free 
towns, and himself might unite in a political 
combination, oifensive and defensive. When 
this preliminary measure was etfected, commis- 
sioners might meet with despatch and secrecy, 
and draw the terms of the larger confederacy. 

The minor difficulties which had caused a first And aims 
failure need not occasion a second. As he had 
before urged, they had one common enemy, the h^ous and 
Pope — one common object, the abolition of idola- political, 
try, the spread of the knowledge of the Bible, and 
the glory of God. With so broad a foundation of 
amity, disputes on the details of doctrine might 
surely be composed, ‘cither party,’ as he once 
more said, ‘relenting from extremities, and 
framing themselves to a godly indifferency and 
moderation.’ * 

* Instructions by tbe King’s Majesty to Beauclerk and Mont : 

State l^apcrSf vol. x. p. 278. 
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406 Opposition of the Elector. 

The advances having been commenced by the 
Landgrave, the prospect of success appeared to 
be favourable ; but the Landgrave would take 
no positive step without the advice and con- 
sent of the Elector; and the Elector, the brother- 
in-law of the Duke of Cleves, could not bring 
himself to regard Henry with anything but 
incurable dislike. He had yielded twice to the 
apparent necessity of union: once in 1538, when 
the Lutheran divines visited England ; again 
when the man-iage with a Protestant princess 
promised a renewal of cordiality. On each of 
these occasions the I’esult had been a failure, for 
which England was more in fault than Germany; 
and the second disappointment had been accom- 
panied with scandal and atfront. To another 
effort he may not be censui*ed for having refused 
to consent. He closed his eyes to the obvious 
intentions of the Emperor. He could pardon 
him his treachery to England while he believed 
him faithful to his promises to the Diet ; and, 
although the more far-seeing among the Lutheran 
statesmen deplored his unseasonable prejudice,* 
they could prevail only so far as to prevent an 
absolute rejection of the English offers, and to 
postpone a final answer till their approaching 
assembly at Worms. 

England was thus left to her own strength. 
It was well that she would not be taken unpre- 


* ^ A quo ejus intempestivis-' 
simo pTfejudicio multos optimoa 
Tiros diTersissimum sentire scio. 
Maxime cum modo Rom anus 


episcopus contra utrosque cala- 
miim stringat; aceviat, ct convitia 
expuat.’—Mont to Ilemy VIII. : 
State Papers j vol. x. p. 28S, 
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pared. The abbey lands had been melted into 
cannon; the swords and lances stood ready in the 
castle halls ; the longbow leant against the wall of 
the peasant’s cottage and the sheaf of arrows hung 
above the chimney. Charles, if he so pleased, 
might use his opportunity; and it might prove 
less favourable than his hopes represented it. At 
all events, Henry would not tolerate the injuries 
of English subjects; the Emperor had sent no 
answer to his letter, and Wotton could not dis- 
cover his intentions ; the task of dealing with him 
was entrusted to the dexterous and fearless Paget ; 
and the king with his own hand instructed the 
ambassador in the terms which he was to use 
in detailing the injuries of which England 
complained. ‘ If the Emperor,’ he continued, 
‘ shall still fodder us forth with fair words, keep- 
ing, nevertheless, the goods under arrest, we 
cannot think that he dealeth friendly with us, 
but rather that he intendeth to break ; which 
if he mind to do — well — -we must bear it as 
we may. God, that hath known our mean- 
ing since our entry into the treaty, will judge 
between us and him, and give us force to with- 
stand the malice of all our enemies. At the 
least, if he will needs break, you shall require 
him to deal with us like a prince of honour, and 
to give order, as wo will for our part, that the 
subjects on both parts may have a reasonable 
time to depart with their goods, as hath always 
been accustomed between princes in semblable 
cases. We trust he will not be found faulty in 
that point, that not long ago he laid to other 
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Paget goes to Brussels. 
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men’s charge. When the French khig, contrary 
to his saying that he intended no such thing, 
suddenly brake with him, he blamed his honour 
much, which mote, we trust, our good brother 
will eschew.’* 

Paget as little as any one understood the 
Emperor’s conduct ; but he was the person most 
likely to discover the meaning of it. If ordinary 
inquiry was baffled, he possessed an art of high- 
bred insolence, which generally exasperated the 
best-trained dissemblers into momentary open- 
ness. Charles knew him well ; and if he had 
chosen a minister from the English council whom 
he would have desired not to receive, it was Sir 
William Paget. He could not refuse him an 
audience, however, and the conversation com- 
menced with the secretary playing over as a pre- 
lude the articles of the treaty with England, and 
of the Peace of Cr6py. The Emperor, as usual, 
attempted to ‘ scold the matter out.’ Paget 
alluded to the contingent under Sir John Wallop, 
which had been sent to the Netherlands in 1543, 
and then spoke of the attack on Guisnes, the 
analogous request which had been made for 
assistance, and the refusal. 

‘The French king,’ he said, ‘invading any 
one of you, is enemy to both by the treaty. 
Your Majesty cannot avoid that.’ 

The Emperor ‘was put to the bay;’ he 
‘began to study.’ ‘You press me with the 


* Instructions by tbe King’s Majesty to Sir William Paget: 
State PajperSy yol, x. p. 395, &c. 
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Interview with the Emperor. 

treaty,’ he presently said, ‘ and you tell me you 
had respect to my necessity. It was your not 
going forward according to your treaty that 
drove me to do as I did.’ 

The agreement, Paget replied, was selon la 
raison de la guerre., as the Emperor well knew. 
Both armies had, in fact, acted in the same 
manner ; neither could go forward, leaving forti- 
fied towns in their rear. 

‘ Well,’ Charles said, ‘ I know by the treaty 
what he should have done.’ 

‘ And so do I,’ said Paget, ‘ for I was at the 
making of the treaty, and, by your favoui’. Sire, 
I know the meaning of all them that were at the 
making of it.’ 

‘ And I understand French,’ rejoined Charles, 
‘ as well as another ; and there is no more in this 
matter but I and my counsel interpret the treaty 
one way, and the king my brother interprets it 
in another way.’ 

‘ The treaty,’ the ambassador answered, ‘ is 
plain enough, and should have none other inter- 
pretation than the words bear. You may take it 
as it shall please you, and there is no other judge 
between you two but honour here and God above.’ 

He waived the hopeless dispute, and turned 
to the arrest. What was the meaning of it? 
he asked. What could ‘ the French, their mortal 
enemies,’ do worse? Sharp words passed and 
repassed. The Emperor equivocated : he spoke 
of merchandise, as well as provisions, captured 
and appropriated. Paget had his proofs ready 
that the merchandise which had been detained 
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Interview with the Emperor. 

Ch. aa. belonged to French omiers; that the ships and 
their other contents had been restored. Charles 
FAraary. Said he did not know that there had been a 
restitution. The English minister assured him 
quietly that he had forgotten himself, since he 
had seen with his own eyes a letter from the 
Spanish ambassador to the Emperor, in which 
the fact was explicitly mentioned. Again Charles 
shifted his ground. ‘ There must be satisfaction 
for the future,’ he said; he must have security 
that his subjects should not be molested any more 
in their trade with France. 

‘ In France, Sire,’ Paget replied, ’ ‘ your subjects 
may sell nothing, nor yet have any traffic thither, 
if you do according to your treaty, which, if it 
shall like you to observe, then the point you 
High speak of is provided. Either thei'e is a treaty or 
there is none. If there is none, it is another 
sides. matter; if there is, let it be observed.’ 

‘ Keep the treaty ! ’ the Emperor cried. ‘ I 
would other men had kept it with me as I have 
kept it with them, and then this needed not to 
have been. My good brother looketh to be 
superior over me in all things, and that I may 
not endure. It is not for mine honour. He 
began first with me, or else it should have been 
long ere I should have begun with him. I 
would be glad to do him all the friendship and 
pleasure that I could, and to have his love and 
friendship. I have been glad to seek it almost 
on my knees.’ 

He began to complain of his gout, and de- 
sired the discussion to be brought to an end. 
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Interview with the JEmperor. 

‘ I conclude, then,’ Paget said, ‘ that I am to 
take for an answer that, until everything is done 
in England which your subjects require, every 
demand paid, reasonable and unreasonable, and 
an order taken that your subjects may traffic 
with France at their liberty, you intend to keep 
the English merchants prisoners, and their pro- 
perty under arrest.’ 

The word ‘ prisoners ’ sounded harshly. The 
Emperor winced a little, and muttered that the 
arrest of ‘ the persons’ might have been hasty, and 
his council would see about it. More he could not 
say, nor at the moment would his illness allow 
him. He rose, and left the room.* 

So closed the first interview, which Paget 
said he ‘liked never a deal.’ The merchants 
would probably be allowed to depart. Their pro- 
perty, he had ascertained, was not more than 
equal to the aggregate debts of the English 
residents in the Low Countries ; so that, except 
in the stoppage of their trade, they would not 
sei’iously suffer; but as to his ulterior object, 
Charles had baffled him.f 

A week later, M. Scory, president of the Fle- 
mish council, furnished some clue. They had 
heard, he said, that the English people were so 
exasperated by the Peace of CrSpy, and the king 
spoke so indignantly of the Emperor, that when 
the ships which were going to France were seized 
they expected England would declare war against 


* I have been obliged to abridge the conversation and condense 
the sentences. 

t State JPap&rs, vol. x, p. 31 0, &c. 
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Mystery Mid Dujdicity. 

them, and they made the arrest ‘ to be sure of a 
good pawn.’* ‘ You may see,’ Paget said, in 
reply, ‘ what an evil conscience doth ; there 
was no such thing' meant on our behalf’ Hut he 
felt that there was a mystciy below wliich ho 
had not penetrated; and Charles, it is more than 
hkely, was waiting for the result of the war, and 
was fomenting a dispute which could be cojiveided 
into a quarrel, if England should materially suf- 
fer in the approaching struggle. j\Iarch passed 
on. The ships were not released ; but no further 
act of hostility was committed. The English resi- 
dents were allowed to leave the country ; and to 
Paget himself the Imperial miuisttirs remained 
outwardly smooth, profuse in soft words, in- 
sisting that the Emperor wislu>d nothing but good 
to Henry; that he would me.diute witli hrance; 
that, if his mediation was not aeccipted, he would 
even threaten to reopen the war, providiid it was 
understood by England tliat the. thniut would 
not be acted on.f Put this was not reassuring. 


* State Papers j rol. x. p. 33^. 
t ‘ iMisirust not tho Mmporor/ 
Prositlont Stiory wiid to Pagot, 
' for, wliatovor wo say unto you, 
the Eniporor intendoth to uho 
all the UKjanii ho can to bring 
thorn to a conformity, and to 
tell them that you will call upon 
u{? for tlio declaration of war, and 
that we cannot avoid it, and 
that they nuiHt como to rouHon ; 
or else wo niuHt ikuhIs 
ounselvcfl, for we luuHtnoodH keep 
our pronuHOfl unto you.’ ^ Marry,’ 
^uuth I, ^ thiti will ho a good 


tah^ and a trms and if they will 
not como to roanon, tlu^ latHt part 
of thi\ tale M to declare indeed/ 
' Nay/ <|noth’ lus and laughed, 
^ thort' Hhall bo uotJiing loft un- 
Huid tlint may further the matter/ 
* Nor undone f quoth I. ^ I 
wot what you moan,’ quoth lio ; 
M)ut iw for that, however wo 
intend for the a(l\uuc(‘tucnt of 
your aflairntci u.ho that matter in 
our confortmce.H with them, yet I 
pray you nudoKt uh not withal/ 
— Pag<'t to 1 lenry VIIL ; State 
Papers^ vtd. x, p. 364* 
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He felt that he was resting on a field of trea- 
cherous ice ; and in a mood of characteristic 
melancholy he poured out his feelings in cipher 
to his friend Sir WiUiam Petre: — 

‘ What care they if what they do make for 
their purpose ? All is one. Nvsquam tuta fides. 
Dissimulation, vanity, flattery, unshamefastness 
reign most here, and with the same they must be 
rencontred. There is no remedy as the world 
goeth now. Surely, Master Petre, you •will not 
believe how this their proceeding with the King’s 
Majesty grieveth me. But what remedy ! By 
my troth none, but wink at it for the time, and 
dissemble. I intend, if I can, to speak with the 
Emperor, with whom I intend, with just con- 
sideration of the persons both of him and the 
King’s Majesty, to tell so plain a tale as perad- 
venturo was never told him, and yet so reverently 
as he shall think I mind but to tell the truth to 
him. I am weary of being here ; and I •wish, 
without the offence of his Majesty, that I had 
never come lather.’* 

In the particular occasion of dispute, since the 
Emperor was obstinate, Henry partially gave 
wtiy. The condition for the release was the con- 
cession of liberty of traffic of all kinds between 
the ports of Prance and the Netherlands ; and 
the king, stipulating only that ships belonging to 
the IjOW Countries entering Pi'ench harbours 
should not be appropriated for purposes of war, 
consented, till a joint commission should have 
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Pagot to Petre ; State Papers^ yol. x. p. 376. 
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TJie Council of Trent. 


Ch. 22. discussed and settled the genei'al question. The 
necessary edicts were then issued, the English 
April 6 .’ trade was renewed, and Charles again affected 
to he anxious for the success of ‘ his allies ’ in 
the war. 

Worms** While this angry interlude was in progress, 
and the the German Diet was opened by Ferdinand at 
of Trent. Worms ; and simultaneously the cardinals began 
to assemble at Ti'ent. The council so long 
talked of, so loudly clamoured for, so angrily 
deprecated, to which for years Western Christen- 
dom had been looking with hope or fear, was at 
last to become a fact. The dream had lingered 
long of a free assembly, summoned by the princes, 
as the exponent of the intellect of Europe. The 
Germans, duped by the Edicts of Spires, had 
persevered, in spite of warnings from England, 
in nourishing the pleasant vision ; and now the 
thing which they had so pertinaciously demanded 
was come. From the opening-speech of the Kin g 
The of the Romans the Diet learnt, for the first time, 
the hopes that the religious differences of Europe would be 
referred to a synod of bishops, who were assem- 
bling at the invitation of the Holy Father of 
Christendom ; and Luther, in bitter scorn, 
irLuth® before their dull eyes the image of their 

infatuation.* The King of hlngland, whose 


* lie publxslied a caxicature, 

tlio description of wbiclx must Tbe 
conveyed in another language: 
*Le Pape revetu do ses ornemens 
y paroissoit assis sur une truye 
fort large, et dont les mam- 
niellea dtoient fort amples qu’il 


piq^uoit a coup (Fi^porons. II 
donnoit on memo temps sa I)6n(5- 
dictiou a tons I'.eux qu’il rencon- 
troit avoc deux doigts do la 
maino droito dtendus scion la 
coutumoj ot do la gaucho il 
tonait un oxertSment frais ot tout 
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refusal to recognise any council called in the Ch. 21, 
name of the Pope, had long been intimated, 

... ^^ 545 ‘ 

saw only his anticipations confirmed, and was March, 
prepared to deal substantially with the contin- 
gency. 

Among the strange phenomena of the times Popularity 
none is more remarkable than the popularity of 
Henry YIII. among the younger Italians. The 
closer the acquaintance with the Papacy, the 
greater was the respect for the prince who had 
dared to take the spectre by the throat; so 
deeply the feeling had peneti'ated, that Paul 
found it prudent to assist Francis in the war 
with money rather than men, lest the contingent 
which he had promised should desert to the Eng- 
lish;* and Henry, though pressed on so many 
sides, found leisure to avail himself of the good- 
will of his friends in their own country. Ludovico A company 
de TArmi, a Venetian nobleman, raised a corps in the pay’ 
of fi'GC-lances for the English service, who, 
hovering on the skirts of the territory of the 
Republic, fluttered the dovecotes of the right- 
reverend legislators. Reginald Pole, in mere 


fumant. A Todeur de cette or- 
dure la truye tournoit sa tete 
et taclioit de saisir la proye de 
SOS nariiies et de son grouinj 
le Tape pour so moq^iier d’elle 
la pi({uant duremont. II faut, 
lui disoit-il, quo tu me soudVca 
sur ton dos, at quo tu sanies las 
dperons qiioiqua co soit malgrd 
toij tu ni’as dt’^ja donnd assasi 
d(i chagrin au sujet de concile 
on tu voux mo conduire pour 
in’y accuser libroment ^ voil^ ce 


concile que tu demandes si 
instaninient. Par la truye 
Luther vouloit designer TAlle- 
niagne.’ — Sleidan, vol. ii. p. 
a6o. Traduit en Fran9ois par 
Pierre de Oourrayer. 

^ llarvel to Henry VIII. : 
State Papen, vol. x. p. 49 a, 
During the siege of Boulogne by 
the French, tho Italians in the 
pay of FiTuicisactually did desert 
to the English in twenties and 
thirties. — ^Ibid. p. 569, &c. 
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The Diet of Worms. 

Ch. 12. terror of being clutcTied and carried off to Eng- 
land, durst not adventure to join them till the 
^Mar^? Pope applied to De I’Armi for a passport. The 
passport was refused ; he was forced to steal to 
the meeting-place of the cardinals in disguise 
and even when arrived within the walls of 
Trent, he was still insecure, and lived only ‘ in 
incredible and continual fear.’f 
The Ger- The Germans, too, were stirred by the an- 
testagaiust nouncemeut of Ferdinand into unusual vitality. 

The Diet replied to his address with a protest 
and the -which was doubtfuUy received: and the Land- 

Landgrave ' 

again looks grave, I’eleased for the moment from the influence 
toEngiand. Elector, once more consulted the English 

agents. He told them that, if the king continued 
to wish for the league, he would do his best to 
‘ travel in it and, ‘ wishing only that he had done 
so when they were last with him,’ they undertook 
May. to re-open the negotiations. J The Landgrave 
consulted the representatives of the other Protes- 
tant states ; and if the undisguised exultation of 
the Eomanists could have assisted them to a i eso- 
lution, the alliance would rapidly have been con- 
TheEm- cluded. Tile Emperor appeai’ed at the Diet in 
topts^t'o the beginning of May, accompanied by Cardinal 
Dte***^''* * Farnese. Events were not yet in train for a 
demonstration of open hostility to the Eefor- 
mation, and he attempted to resume his usual 
plausible disguise; when a hot Franciscan, the 
Sunday after his arrival, betrayed the truth in 


* State Papers, vol. x, pp. 367, 368, 399 ; 400. 

t Hid. p. 453 - 

J Boauclork and Mont to Ileniy VIII. : itid. pp.422, 4 
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an impatient sermon. Charles, Ferdinand, Far- 
nese, and Granvelle were present in the church. 
The preacher, after sketching the character of 
the Lutherans with the diabolical features 
ascribed to them in the orthodox imagination, 
wound up with a passionate peroration ui’ging 
their destruction. ‘Now, 0 Emperor!’ he ex- 
claimed, directly addressing Charles, ‘ now is the 
time to fulfil your duty ; enough of trifling, 
enough of loitering on the way ; long ago you 
should have done the work : God has blessed 
you with power; He has raised you on high to 
be the defender of his Church. Up, then ! Call 
out your armies I Smite and destroy the accursed 
generation ; it is a crime to endure longer these 
venomous wretches crawling in the sunshine, and 
venting their poison over all things. Say not that 
you will do it hereafter ; now is the time, do it 
now; each day new thousands of souls are in peril 
of damnation through the madness of these men, 
and of you the account will be demanded.’ * 

Since the preacher was neither arrested nor 
punished, the I’eality of danger penetrated the 
densest understanding. Farnese, in fear of 
being murdered, stole away on a stormy night, 
disguised as a servant; and the Landgrave be- 
came more eager and energetic than ever. But 
his efforts, unhappily, were still in vain ; the 
Elector continued obstinate ; the majority of the 
Smalcaldic League — considering, not without 
truth, that Henry had only sought their friendship 
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Ch. 22. Mtherto wlien despairing of the Emperor — ^had 
accustomed themselves to look for support, if 
Charles should attack them, rather to France than 
ChaSes to England. The preference, in fact, was not con- 
prefer ’ fined to the princes, but extended to the people. 
■Eiig^nd ; Both Francis and Hemy desired to i-ecruit among 
the Lanzknechts for the war. Francis was em- 
barrassed by the numbers who olfered him their 
services, and his German legions were among the 
most faithful of his troops. Henry found only 
false promises, broken engagements, mutiny, and 
desertion. 

Thus, between the soothing duplicity of the 
Emperor and a false reliance upon France, the 
German Protestants allowed the scheme to die 
away into an offer to be mediators in a peace, 
and into conditions of alliance to which Henry 
could not listen. After two months’ delibera- 
tion, they replied that they could pledge them- 
selves to nothing. It was possible only that 
And the they might consider the King of England’s offers, 
of Henry if he Oil his side would bind himself to assist 
SipwsMe them, should they be attacked on a pretext of 
conditions, religion, and would deposit 200,000 crowns as 
caution-money with the senate of Hamburg, 
which, in case of necessity, they might appro- 
priate.* Two years later the princes of the 
League could better estimate the relative im- 
portance of the alliance to England and to them- 
selves. 

In fact, perhaps, the attitude of all the powers. 


* State Fa2)ers^ vol. v. p. 554. 
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Catholic or Protestant, in Europe towards this 
country depended on the issue of the struggle 
which the opening summer would bring with it. 
Prance was known to be straining every nerve 
to bring her old rival on her knees. Men, ships, 
and money were collected with unheard-of pro- 
fusion ; and the French themselves were so con- 
fident of success, that other nations shared in- 
evitably, to some extent, the same expectations. 
The siege of Boulogne had not been pressed. 
The intention was to collect a fleet so large as 
absolutely to command the Channel. The occu- 
pation of the Isle of Wight — a more feasible 
enterprise than the march on London — would be 
the prelude of an attack on Portsmouth and the 
desti'uction of the fleet; and in the same stroke 
Avhich crippled their naval power, the English 
would lose not Boulogne only, but their last 
hold upon the French soil. Montgomery, with 
five thousand men, was sent into Scotland to 
defend the Borders. The whole available strength 
of France remaining was collected at the mouth 
of the Seine. A hundred and fifty ships of war 
and twenty-five galleys, which had dared the 
dangers of the Bay of Biscay, and had come 
I'uund from Marseilles, were to form the convoy 
of sixty transports and sixty thousand men. 
William the Norman had brought as large a force 
with him, but his fleet was nothing. Tiie Spanish 
Armada was as powerful on the sea, but the troops 
intended for land-service scarce amounted to 
half the army of Francis. The aim of the ex- 
pedition was successfully concealed. Eumour 
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pointed alternately to Scotland or the western 
counties, to Kent or Sussex, to the Humber, 
the Thames, or the Solent; and the English 
government, to be prepared on all sides, had a 
hundred and twenty thousand men in the field 
throughout the summer. Thirty thousand, 
under Hertford, guarded the Marches of North- 
umberland ; the Duke of Norfolk in Lincoln- 
shire and Suffolk, Lord Eussell in the West, 
were each in command of an equal force ; while 
the Duke of Suffolk, with the fourth division, 
held Sussex, Kent, and Hampshire, and was 
prepared, if necessary, to cross the Channel.* 
The garrisons at Calais, Guisnes, and Boulogne 
were, at the lowest, fifteen thousand strong. 
The new fortresses along the coasts were largely 
manned. The number of English soldiers in 
receipt of pay fell scarcely short of a iiundred 
and forty thousand, in addition to German con- 
tingents perpetually raised and perpetually use- 
less, and the small but effective company of 
Italians under De TArmi. 

On the sea, also, the returns were tolerably 
satisfactory. The ships, indeed, in commission, 
belonging to the crown, did not exceed sixty; 
but several were larger than the largest of the 
French, and all were more efficiently manned. 
The ‘ Great Harry,’ a ship of a thousand tons, 
with a crew of seven hundred, carried Lord 
Lisle’s flag. The ‘ Yenetian,’ with the flag of 
Sir Peter Carew, was seven hundred tons; her 


Paget to Petre: State Pa2}e7^8, yoL x. p. 4.68. 
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crew four hundred and fifty. The rest were 
rather smaller, although they passed at the time 
as vessels of first-class power. In collective force, 
nevertheless, the enemy had the advantage. 
The whole number of sailors in the fleet at the 
beginning of Jane amounted only to twelve 
thousand.* 

The royal squadron, however, properly so 
called, formed but a small part of the naval 
strength of England. The sea-going popula- 
tion had not thought it necessary to discon- 
tinue their ordinary occupations ; the Iceland 
and Ireland fishing-fleets sailed as xrsual in 
May; but there remained a number of vessels, 
of vaiious sizes, belonging to Falmouth, Truro, 
Fowey, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dittisham, Tot- 
ness, Poole, Kye, Bristol, and other places, which 
through the winter had been out as privateers; 
and, having gorged themselves with plunder, 
were called in, as the time of danger approached, 
to join the lord adinmal at Spithead. The two 
services had absorbed between them the effective 
male inhabitants of the coast towns. , There was 
a fear that the home fisheries would be neglected, 
and an important item in the food of the people 
might fall short. But this anxiety was found 
unnecessary. The wives and daughters of the 
absent sailors along the western shores, the 
mothers of the hardy generation who sailed with 
Drake round the world, and explored with Davis 
the Polar Ocean, undertook this portion of their 
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liusbaiids’ labours. ‘ The women of the fishers’ 
towns,’ wrote Lord Eussell,* ‘eight or nine of 
them, with but one boy or one man with them, 
adventure to sail a-fishing sixteen or twenty miles 
to sea, and are sometimes chased home by the 
Frenchmen.’ 

A greater difficulty was occasioned by the 
multitude of prisoners who had been brought in 
by the privateers, and could neither be efficiently 
kej:»t, for want of men to guard them, nor could 
be allowed to escape without danger. Minor 
j)erils, however, could and miist be overlooked. 
The whole serviceable fleet remaining in the 
English waters was collected by the end of June 
at Portsmouth — in all a hundred sail and sixteen 
thousand hands. 

In England itself party animosities were for 
the time forgotten. The counties vied with each 
other in demonstrations of loyalty. The Duke 
of Norfolk, after a general survey of England, 
reported that ‘ he found both gentlemen and all 
others very well minded to resist the enemy if 
they should land — the most pai't saying, ‘ My 
lord, if they come, for God’s sake bring us be- 
tween the sea and them.’ ’f The mai'tial ardour 
had even penetrated to the highest places of the 
order who were generally exempt from military 
service: the Archbishop of Canterbury desired 
to have a battery of light aifillery placed at his 


* Lord Bussell to the Council : 
State Papers j vol. i. p. 828. 

f MS, State Paper Office^ 
DomestiCj vol. xvi.. Tlie MyS. 


in this volume are the principal 
English authorities fortho events 
of the summer. 
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The Gatlw'ing at Spithead. 

disposal for the defence of the coast of Kent.* 
But the best blood of England, if we may judge 
by the list of names, was seeking in preference 
the more novel glory which might be earned 
in the fleet. Berkeleys, Carews, Courtenays, 
St. Clairs, Chichesters, Clintons, Cheyneys, Bus- 
sells, Dudleys, Seymours, Willoughby s, Tyrrells, 
Stukeleys, were either in command of king’s 
ships or of privateers equipped by themselves. 
For the first time in her history England pos- 
sessed a navy which deserved the name ; and in 
the motley crowd of vessels which covered the 
anchorage at Spithead, w;as the germ of the 
power which in time was to rule the seas.f 
The Avesterly gales, which had continued into 
the summer, delayed the opening of active opera- 
tions. One only enterprise was projected by Lord 
Lisle in an interval of fair weather : he proposed 
to convert thirty merchantmen, which had been 
brought to the Downs as px'izes, into fire-ships, 
and to send them in with the tide upon the 
enemy’s anchorage at Havre.J The prizes de- 
signed for this purpose escaped in a storm ; but 
Lisle, not choosing to be disappointed, sailed 
without them, hnd ventured himself into the 

t' 


* ‘ My Lord of Canterbury, 
having required certain pieces of 
artillery to be drawn to and from 
sundry places upon the cliffs with 
horses, at the charge of the 
country, for the repelling of the 
enemy, shall be furnished of the 
same, if Mr. Seymour, upon view 
of the place, shall think it con- 
venient.’ — Note of the State of 


the Healni : State l?ap&i's, voL i. 
p. 786. 

t The watchword at night 
was perhaps the origin of the 
^National Anthem.’ The chal- 
lenge was ‘ God save the king.’ 
The answer was, ^ Long to reign , 
over us.’ — Ibid. p. 814. 

X MS, State Office, 
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Seine, witHn sliot of the French. The galleys 
came out to skirmish, hut the weather became 
again dangerous ; and the admiral, as much in 
fear of a lee shore as of the enemy, returned to 
Portsmouth. 

At last with July came the summer, bringing 
with it its calms and heat ; and the great arma- 
ment, commanded by D’Annebault in person, 
sailed for England. A few straggling ships, in 
seai’ch of plunder, or to mislead the English, 
made a first attempt to effect a landing at 
Brighton ; but the beacons were fired, the 
country rose ; and the few companies who wore 
on shore were driven back before they had effected 
more than trifling injury.* The main body, 
which they soon rejoined, had hold their course 
direct to the Solent. 

The king was at Portsmouth, having gone 
down to review the fleet, when, on the i8th of 
J uly, two hundred sail wore reported at the back 
of the Isle of Wight. The entire force of the 
enemy, which had been collected, had been 
safely transported across the Channel. With boats 
feeling the way in front with sounding-lines, 
they rounded St. Helen’s Point, and took up 
their position in a line which extended from 
Brading Harbour almost to Byde. In the light 
evening breeze, fourteen English ships stood 
across to reconnoitre ; D’ Annebault came to meet 
them with the galleys, and there was some 
distant fining; but there was no intention of an 

^ A 'beautifully-finislied drawing of tlio Prencli galleys on the 
beach under Brighton is in the Cotton Library. 
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engagement. The English withdrew, and night 
closed in. 

The morning which followed was breath- 
lessly calm. Lisle’s fleet lay all inside in the 
Spit, the heavy sails hanging motionless on the 
yards, the smoke from the chimneys of the 
cottages on shore rising in blue columns straight 
up into the air. It was a morning beautiful 
with the beauty of an English summer and an 
English sea. But for the work before him. Lord 
Lisle would have gladly heard the west wind 
among his shrouds; at this time he had not a 
galley to oppose to the five-and-twenty which 
D’ Annebault had brought with him ; and in such 
weather the galleys had all the advantages of the 
modern gunboats. From the single long gun 
which each of them carried in the bow they 
poured shot for an hour into the tall stationary 
hulls of the line-of-battle ships ; and keeping in 
constant motion, they were themselves in perfect 
security, j'^ccording to the French account of 
the action, the ‘ Great Harry’ suffered so severely 
as almost to be sunk at her anchorage ; and had 
the calm continued, they believed that they 
could have destroyed the entire fleet. As the 
morning drew on, however, the off-shore breeze 
sprung up suddenly; the large ships began to 
glide through the water ; a number of frigates — 
long, narrow vessels — so swift, the French said, 
that they could outsail their fastest shallops — 
came oxit with ‘incredible swiftness;’* and the 


The action is related with great minuteness in Dtr Bell ay’s 
Memoirs, 
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fortune of the day was changed. The enemy 
were afraid to turn, lest they should he run over ; 
if they attempted to escape into the wind, 
they would he cut off from their own fleet. The 
main line advanced barely in time to save them ; 
and the English, whose object was to draw the 
enemy into action under the guns of their own 
fortresses and among the shoals at the Spit, 
retired to their old ground. The loss on both 
sides had been insignificant; but the occasion 
was rendered memorable by a misfortune. The 
‘ Mary Rose,’ a ship of six hundred tons, and one 
of the finest in the navy, was among the vessels 
engaged with the galleys. She was commanded 
by Sir George Oai’ew, and manned with a crew 
who were said, all of them, to be fitter, in their owir 
conceit, to order than obey, and to be incompe- 
tent for ordinary work. The ports were open for 
action, the guns were run out, and, in conse- 
quence of the calm, had been imperfectly secured. 
The breeze rising suddenly, and the yessel laying 
slightly over, the windward tier slipped across the 
deck, and, as she yielded further to the weight, 
the lee ports were depressed below the water- 
line, the ship instantly filled, and carried down 
with her every soul who was on board.* Almost 


* The French believed, not 
unnaturally, that the ^ Mary Kose* 
sank fronr the effect of their shot. 
But the cause of the accident 
was ascertained beyond all doubt. 
— See State JPapers, vol. i. p. 
794. There are also several 
letters, by eye-witnesses, in MS. 
in the State Paper Office on the 


subject. The hull has been re- 
cently broken up, and some of the 
guns have been recovered. A good 
account of the loss may be bought 
at Portsmouth, composed cliiefiy 
of extracts from the State I^a- 
persj and bound with oak covers 
made from the timbers of the 
ship. 
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at the same moment the French treasure-ship, 

‘ La Maltresse,’ was also reported to be sinking. 
She had been strained at sea, and the shock of 
her own cannon completed the mischief. There 
was but just time to save her crew and remove 
the money chest, when she too was disabled. 
She was towed to the mouth of Brading Harbour 
and left on the shore. 

These inglorious casualties were a feeble result 
of the meeting of the two largest navies which 
had encountered each other for centuries. The 
day had as yet lost but a few hours, and D’Anne- 
bault hearing that the king was a spectator of 
the scene, believed that he might taunt him out 
of his caution by landing troops in the island. 
The sight of the enemy taking possession of 
English territory, and the blaze of English vil- 
lages, scarcely two cannon-shot distance from 
him, would provoke his patience, and the fleet 
would again advance.* Detachments were set 
on shore at three different points, which in Du 
Bellay’s description are not easy to recognise. 
Pierre Strozzi, an Italian, attacked a fort, perhaps 
near Sea Yiew, which had annoyed the galleys in 
the morning. The garrison abandoned it as he 
approached, and it was destroyed. M. de Thais, 
landing without resistance, advanced into the 
island to reconnoitre. He went forward till he 
had entangled his party in a glen surrounded by 
thickets ; and here he was checked by a shower 
of arrows from invisible hands. The English, 
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few in number, but on tbeir own ground, liovercd 
about him, giving way when they were attacked, 
but hanging on his skirts, and pouring death 
into his ranks from their silent bows, till pru- 
dence warned him to withdraw to the open sands. 
The third detachment was the most considerable ; 
it was composed of picked men, and was led by 
two of the most distinguished commanders of the 
galleys. These must have landed close to Bom- 
bridge. They were no sooner on shore than they 
were charged by a body of cavalry. There was 
sharp fighting; and the soldiers in the iicarest 
ships, excited at the spectacle of the skirmish 
and the rattle of the carbines, became unmanage- 
able, seized the boats, and went off, without their 
ofiicers, to join. Tlie English being now out- 
numbered, withdrew; the French straggled after 
them in loose order, till they came out upon the 
downs sloping up towards the Culver Cliffs ; and 
here, being scattered in twos and threes, they 
were again charged with fatal effect. Many were 
cut in pieces ; the rest fled, the English pur- 
suing and sabreing them down to the shore ; and 
but few would have escaped, but that the disaster 
was perceived from the fleet ; large masses of men 
were sent in, under shelter of the guns, to relieve 
the fugitives ; and the English, being badly 
pressed in return, drew off, still fighting as they 
retreated, till they reached a stream,* which they 
crossed, and broke the bridge behind them. 


* The brook at the head of Brading Ilarhour probably. Bu 
Bellay evidently wrote from the account of persons who were 
present. 
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Council of War. 

It was by this time evening ; and the day Ch. s®, 

had produced little except remarkable evidence of 

incapacity in the French commanders. In the 
morning a council of war was held. The English TheFrenoh 
fleet, to avoid exposing themselves a second time calls a 
to the attacks of the galleys, had withdrawn into w. 
the harbour or under the shore; and D’Anne- Juiyzo, 
bault, confident in numbers and French daring, 
proposed, since they would not venture out, to He pro- 
go in and attack them where they lay, and, if foreTws 
possible, carry Portsmouth. The crews, brave 
as lions, desired nothing better. The pilots, and attack 
when consulted, declared the enterprise im- mouth, 
practicable. In order to reach the enemy, they 
would have to advance up a channel which only 
four ships could pass abreast. They must take 
the flow of the tide ; and the current was so vio- 
lent that, if any misadventure befel the first 
which entered, the whole line would nevertheless 
be obliged to follow, and they would all be 
crushed together in confusion. The admiral dis- 
believed in dif&culties. He thought they might 
anchor and bombard the town. But their cables, 
the pilots declared, would not be strong enough The pilots 
to bring them up, at the rate at which they 
would be going ; or they might be cut ; or the 
eddies, perpetually shifting the position of the 
ships, would lay them open to be swept by the examine. 
English batteries. Imagining that the reluctance 
might arise from cowardice, D’Annebault, as soon 
as night fell, sent in boats with muffled oars, to 
try the soundings and measure the passage into 
the harbour. They returned with more than a 
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confirmation of the unfavourable reports. A 
siiigle sliip, they stated, could only enter in 
experienced hands ; and they had found the 
approaches so full of shoals and hidden sand- 
bars, that, for a fleet to advance in the face of an 
enemy ■was, as the pilots said, an impossibility. 

It remained, therefore, to decide whether the 
army should land in force upon the island, and 
drive the English out of it, as they might easily 
do. They had brought with them seven tliou- 
sand pioneers, who could rapidly throw up for- 
tresses at Newport, Cowes, St. Helen’s, and else- 
where ; and they could leave garrisons strong 
enough to maintain their ground against any force 
which the English would bo able to bring against 
them. They would thus hold in their hands a 
security for Boulogne; and as the English did 
not dare to face their fleet in the open water, 
they might convert their tenure into a perma- 


nence. 


This was the course which they were intended 
to pursue; and it was the course which, in the 
opinion of Du Bellay, one of the ablest generals 
in France, they indisputably ought to liave pur- 
sued. In neglecting it he considered that an 
opportunity was wasted, the loss of which his 
confidence in Pro-vidence and in the destinies of 


France alone enabled him to forgive. 

D’Annebault, however, had I'eceived discrc- 
tionaiy powers; and, for some unknown reason. 
But tho he determined to try his fortune elsewhere. After 

determines three days of barren demonstration, the fleet 
eiseXIl weighed anchor and sailed. His misfortunes 
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in the Isle of Wight were not yet over. The Ch. a®, 
ships were in want of fresh water; and on leaving 
St. Helen’s he went round into Shanklin Bay, 
where he sent his boats to fill their casks at the 
rivulet which runs down the Chine. The stream 
was small, the task was tedious, and the Chevalier The Che- 
d’Eulx, who, with a few companies, was appointed d’EtOx is 
to guard the watering parties, seeing no signs 
of danger, wandered inland, attended by some of 
his men, to the top of the high down adjoining. 

The English, who had been engaged with the 
other detachments two days before, had kept on 
the hills, watching the motions of the fleet. The 
chevalier was caught in an ambuscade, and, after 
defending himself like a hero, he was killed, with 
most of his followers.* Persecuted by small 
misadventures, the fleet now dropped across the 
opening of the Solent; the weather threatened 
to change ; there were signs of a wind from the 
westward ; but, uncertain of their movements, 
they lay for two nights between Selsea Bill and TheFrencii 

^ ^ anchor be- 

th6 mouth of Chichester harbour. wseisea 

Bill 

It was now Lord Lisle’s turn to act on the 
offensiye. In calms and light airs the French 
galleys had an adyantage over him ; in a strong 
breeze the galleys were useless ; and the massive 
and ably manned English ships might compen- 
sate, with their size and the weight of metal 
which they carried, for their inferiority in 
numbers. The enemy was anchored on a lee 
shore. The same evening the English admiral 


Dv Beliay’s Memoirs. 
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Letter of Lord Lisle 

Ch. 2a. sent in a boat from the ‘ Gi’eat Harry,’ with the 
following note to the king : — 

Jvdy ii. ‘ It may please your Highness to undei’stand 
that I do perceive, by my Lord of Surrey, it is 
your ■ Majesty’s pleasure that I should declare 
unto you by writing the effect of a certain pur- 
pose which, by occasion of a little gale of wind 
that we had for a while yesternight, came in my 
mind, which is after this sort : — In case the same 
gale of wind had grown to be stable, being then 
at plank west, and had blown to a course and a 
bonnet off (which were the terms that I examined 
the masters by), whether then the French fleet 
were able to ride it out in that place where they 
lie ; and they said, very well, they ought to do it. 
And then I asked whether, if they saw or per- 
ceived us to come under sail, making towards 
them, whether they would bide us at anchor or 
not? and they said, if they did bide us at anchor, 
A south- they were cast away ; for we, coming with a fair 
wd rises, wind, should bear over whom we listed into the 
sea; and therefore they would not bide that 
poses to adventure, but rather would come under their 
thorn small sad, to abide us loose, for that were their 

where they .. t t i t 

lie. most advantage. 1 asked, if they were once 
loose and put from their anchors with that strain- 
able wind, whether they could seize any part of 
the Wight again. And they said, it was not 
possible for them to do it, but of force must go 
room with the high seas, and much ado to escape 
a danger called the Owers ; and that some of 
them -of Idtelihood should rest there, if such a 
wind should come and they were put from their 
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to the King. 

anchors. So thought I, and said then to my 
Lord of Surrey, that these Frenchmen which be 
here, if they land, they may happen to find such 
a blast that they should never see their own 
country again. 

‘ This is the effect of this purpose serving to 
none other end but if such a wind should chance, 
this, I doubt not, would follow, if it shall like 
your Highness that we endeavour us to the same. 
Wherein neither in no other enterprise, being 
never so feasible, I will not attempt, your Majesty 
being so near, without fi.rst making your Majesty 
privy thereunto ; and not without your Grace’s 
consent thereunto; albeit that I would not, for 
mine own part, little pass to shed the best blood 
in my body to remove them out of your sight. 
But have your Grace no doubt of any hasty or 
unadvised presumptuous enterprise that I shall 
make, having charge of so weighty a matter 
under your Majesty, without being first well 
instructed from your Highness; for if I have 
any knowledge in any kind of thing, I have 
received the same from yourself. In the ‘ Harry 
Grace a Dieu,’ aist of July, at eight o’clock in 
the evening. Your Majesty’s faithful servant to 
command, 

‘John Lisle.’* 

If Lisle’s project had been executed, the 
mutilated action in the Solent would have been 
followed by an engagement which would have 
satisfied the most sanguinary expectations, and 
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the question of the sovereignty of the Channel 
would have required no further settlement. The 
king consented to the risk. The night following 
the wind blew up from the south-west, and the 
fleet was preparing to start ; but the distance 
was short ; a Flemish spy cai'ried news of his 
danger to D’Annebault, and the admiral at once 
slipped from his anchorage, and made off into 
the open sea.* He crossed the Channel to Bou- 
logne, where the French had by this time an 
army of twenty thousand men, and, landing his 
pioneers, he returned to the English coast with 
his vessels less inconveniently crowded. A de- 
sultory attack otr Seaford was his next effort. 
A landing was effected, and the village was 
pillaged and set on fire ; but, in an over confidence 
that the country was unguarded, the French re- 
mained too long- The hardy Sussex volunteers 
were broxight down upon them in swarms by the 
smoke of the conflagration. Every wall and 
hedge became alive with armed men, the boats 
wore destroyed at the piers, and but a small 
fraction of the invaders recovered the fleet.f 
Encouraged by these successive failures, Lisle 


^ Bn Brllay’b Memoin. tlio departure from the Ifl]e of 
It ia not often that in tlio inde- Wiglit. But tlicro may 
pendent records of two countriea, been some other attempt oIho- 
wo find separate portions of the where, or ho may liavti mistaktni 
same story wMclx lit so accu- the exact order of evonts. — See 
lately as Du Bellay’s narrative Hall, IIollin'shed, and a letter 
and the letter of Ijord Lisle. among th(i MSN. Paper 

f There is a diiliculty in fix- Qjffkej Dontedkj vol. xvi. On 
ing the day of the failure at the 30th of July D’Aunehault 
Seaford; Du Bollay relates it was at 
as if it followed immediately on vol. i. p. 795, note. 
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now ventured out into the Channel to cover the 
transport of troops to Calais. The hot weather 
had returned ; August brought with it its light 
easterly winds and calms ; and, if we may judge 
by the constantly recurring complaints in the 
correspondence, it was sultry beyond the ordinary 
heat of an English summer. The beer which 
was supplied for the fleet turned acid ; fresh meat 
would not keep for two days. The English 
admiral was obliged to hang along the shore, 
where boats passing to and fro continually could 
furnish a succession of supplies. After a fort- 
night of ineifectual cruising, the two fleets, on 
the morning of the 15 th, were in sight of each 
other off Shoreham. The light air which was 
stirring came in from the sea. The French were 
outside, and stretched for five miles along the 
offing. Having the advantage of the wind, they 
could force an engagement if they pleased, and 
Lisle hourly expected that they would bear 
down upon him. The galleys came out as 
before ; but the English were better provided 
than at Spithead. They had several large 
galliasses, and ‘ shallops with oars ; ’ one of the 
foi’incr commanded by Admiral Tyrrell, of four 
hundred and fifty tons, as swift as those of the 
enemy, and more heavily armed. An indecisive 
battle lasted till the evening, when the French 
retreated behind their larger ships, and by that 
time the whole line had drifted down within a 
league of the English. Lisle cast anchoi*, to 
show that he was ready for them if they cared 
to approach him nearer. As darkness fell the 
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enemy appeared to be imitating the example, 
and a general action was confidently looked for 
in a few hours. A breeze, however, sprung up 
at midnight. As day broke, the space which 
they had occupied was vacant, and the last vessel 
of the fleet of D’Annebault was hull down on 
the horizon, in full sail for France.* Disease 
had given a victoiy to the English which they 
had no opportunity of winning with their can- 
non ; and the admiral had paid dearly for his 
ruinous mistake at St. Helen’s. He had been a 
month at sea ; his soldiers were cooped together 
in multitudes in the holds of ill- ventilated vessels ; 
their meat was putrid ; their water was foul ; the 
plague had bi'oken out among them, and they 
had perished by thousands. The single hope to 
save those who remained was to disembark them 
instantly ; and officers and men, terrified at their 
invisible enemy, had but one desires, to escape 
from their prisons, which had become charnel- 
houses of corruption. The English despatch- 
boats, which followed them to the mouth of the 
Seine, watched the wreck of the late magnificent 
array lifted out upon the shore ; and ‘ tliore was 
no maimer of courage, nor gladness, nor appear- 
ance of comfort in them. Such a number of 
sick and miserable creatures they never saw.’f 
This was the disastrous conclusion of the 
mighty effort which was to lay England pros- 
trate. The resources of France had been con- 


Xfisle to Gage: State Papers^ voL 5 . p. 8i<3. 
t Lisle to Henry VIII, : ibid. p. 8x3. 
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centrated upon one grand experiment, and, from Cs. sz. 
combined misfortune and bad management, it 
ended in a collapse, wbicb left their rivals, almost 
without a blow, undisputed masters of the sea. 

But they were not the only sufferers. In the 
English fleet, also, disease had appeared in a The Eng- 
deadly form. There were complaints of swell- aio 
ings in the legs, and face, and head ; the ‘ bloody 
flux ’ was prevalent, and here too were instances ^ i®®® 

^ degree. 

of ‘ plague.’ The larger size of the ships, the far 
smaller number of men to be accommodated in 
them, together with the more regular supply 
which had been maintained of fresh provisions, 
kept the evil within milder limits for a time. 

They remained together a few weeks longer. On 
the 3rd of September they landed six or seven September, 
thousand men in Normandy, and after burning They burn 
Treport and the adjoining villages, they retired 
with the loss of but three men.* But the health 
of the men becoming worse, the fishermen being 
anxious to be at home to prepare for the herring 
season, and the privateers dropping off on their g“tbmiks 
own adventures, the service for the summer was 
held to be closed. A small squadron was kept 
in commission to protect the communication with 
Boulogne; the rest of the ships were paid off, 
and their crews dismissed. Little glory had 
been gained by either side ; but the English 
had obtained the substantial advantages of vic- 
tory, if without its distinction, and to the 

^ Whereof two of them wil- had not been looked unto.’ — 
fully cast away themselves, and Lisle to Henry VIII. : State 
more would have done so if they Fajpe 7 ‘s, vol.i. pp. 829, 830. 
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French the reality of defeat was aggravated hy 
the discredit of mismanagement. On O’Anne- 
baultj who was the pi’incipal author of the war, 
the respoirsibility of tlic. failure chiefly rested; 
but the catastrophe had been on so large a scale, 
and the defensive powers of England had been so 
remarkably illustrated, that neither the French 
nor any other nation would be likely to renew 
the attempt at an invasion. 

It remained to be seen if they could retrieve 
their fortunes by the recovery of Boulogne, for 
on this side lay their only present hope. Tlu^ 
Comte de Montgomery had been landed with his 
five thousand men in Scotland, and from him 
also there had been great expectations.* An 
ominous entry in the State Papers measured too 
plainly the extent of service which French 
assistance could render in return for Scottish 
fidelity. While Lisle was watching the disso- 
lution of L’Annebault’s fleet, Lord Hertford was 
making his preparations to undo the effects ot 
Ancram Muir. When the harvest was ripe for 
destruction, he crossed the Border, under the 
eyes of the regent and Montgomery, and tlu; 
following bi’ief epitome of desolation records his 
exploits there : — ‘ List of fortresses, abbeys, 
friars’ houses, market towns, villages, towers, 
and places burnt, razed, and cast down by the 
Earl of Hertford, the King’s Majesty’s lieu- 
tenant in the north parts, in the invasion oi’ 
Scotland, between the eighth of September and 


* State Papers ^ vol. r. p. 467. 
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the twenty -third of the same, anno 1545. Mo- 
nasteries and friars’ houses, seven ; castles, towers, 
and piles, sixteen ; market towns, five ; villages, 
two hundred and forty-three ; mills, thirteen ; 
spitals and hospitals, three.’* Barbarous and 
useless havoc ! for the spirits of the proud Scots 
were tough and hard as steel. English concili- 
ation had failed to bend them; and English 
ferocity could as little break their ineffectual 
but indomitable gallantry. Only God Almighty 
and the common cause of the Reformation 
could fuse at last the jarring elements, and 
undo the hatred which had been bred by human 
folly. 

The Comte de Montgomery would not recover 
the lost laurels of his country. The prospect of 
success now was at Boulogne, where, on the site 
of the camp from which he had been driven in 
Februaiy, De Biez began again in July to 
collect an army. The new fort, defended by a 
force too considerable for an attack, rose rapidly ; 
and so long as D’Annebault held the sea, the 
approaches were closed, and the town effectually 
blockaded. The French commander had only to 
maintain his advantage, and the place must soon 
be his own. Poynings promised his government 
to hold out to the latest hour that man could 
endure ; but the arrival of that ‘ latest hour ’ 
was matter of certainty, and could easily be 
calculated.! 


* IIaikes’ Btate Papers, vol. i. 

t Tho Council at Boulogne to tlie Privy Council : State Papers, 
voL X. pp. 547-8. 
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Siege of Boulogne. 

The dispersion of the fleet, however, soon 
relieved the anxiety of the garrison. Thirty-five 
thousand men, with D’Annehault’s pioneers, lay in 
front of the town; but day after day the hmglish 
provision-ships sailed calmly into the liver, under 
the guns of the Old Man, free to come and to go 
as they pleased. The mitated army accused Do 
Bicz of treason ; Do Biez quarrelled with his 
ofiicei’S ; and the officers were in turn distrusted 
by the men. In susjiicion, divided .counsels, 
indecision, and want of discipline, there were all 
the nraterials of fresh disappointment, '^fhe King 
of France, who was staying at a hunting lodge a 
few leagues distant, inteiibred witli the manage- 
ment without improving it ; and although the 
camp was the lounge of tlui young nobles of his 
train, whose amusement was to ride over to 
Boulogne, and break a lance with the Engii.sh 
cavalry, exploits of individual gallantry cfiectcd 
little towards dismounting cannon or cutting 
off supplies. Siege-guns were placed in position 
at the fort, but they were too distant to injure 
the defences ; and the English works had been 
constructed so skilfully, that on the river side 
they could not be brought nearer. Treachery 
was next tried. Three engineers from the 
Netherlands volunteered to take service with the 
garrison, intending to blow up the magazines; 
but the mine was countermined ; the engineers 
wci'c ‘hoist with their own petard;’ and in the 
discovery of one treason the clue was found of 
another. The government fell on the scent of 
a priest who was busy in disguise among the 
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Spanish soldiers in the English service at Ber- 
wick ; and the man was detected and hanged.* 

A desire to obtain a command of the river had 
been the temptation which placed the French in 
their present position ; and De Biez, finding that 
he could not succeed, resolved to remove to 
another. His conduct throughout the siege Avas 
sti'ange. His desire to attempt the town on the 
other side was intelligible in itself ; but he created 
suspicion by giving as a reason, in a council of 
war, at which Du Bellay was present, that he 
understood an English force was coming with 
supplies from Calais. The officers felt the absur- 
dity of supposing that the enemy would hazard 
a battle to relieve a place to which they 
had undisputed access by sea;f and Francis, 
though giving an equally absurd reason for his 
belief, expressed a doubt of the general’s inte- 
grity. J The marshal, however, was left in com- 
mand ; the move was effected ; and a new camp 
was formed on Mount Lambert, on the lines 
which had been occupied by Henry in the pre- 
ceding summer. Here they were nearer the 
town; but they were as little able as before to 
reply effectively to the English batteries ; and 
the change produced no alteration in the mono- 
tony of the siege, except that, there being no 
longer a river in their way, the sallies of the 

X ^ Le roy me dit qu’il pensoit 
q[ue le dit mareschal n’eust voula 
q,ue Boulogne eust est<5 reprins© 
craignant perdre son autorit<5 d© 
commander aux princes et a un© 
si gross© arm^e/ — Bxj Belxat. 


* State toL x. p. 

574 - 
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Ce. 2z. garrison -were incessant ; and the war resolved it- 

self into a succession of slcirinishes. In these 

soptcmbvr. adventurcs the knightly gallantry of the French 
showed to better advantage than their gciueralship ; 
and on one occasion a young nobleman, whose 
name in later life sounded ominously in English 
ears, first showed the metal of which he was made. 
There had been an engagement of Cii.valry, in 
(liiiiantry which the French were yielding befoi'c superior 
numbers, when Francis of Lorraine, the eldest 
son of the Duke of Guise, dashed into the melee. 
He was struck with a lance thi’ongh the bars of 
his helmet. The steel head jherced both checks, 
and si-N: inches of the shaft were sna})ped off by 
the violence of the blow, lie sat firm in his 
saddle, and rode back unassisted to his tent; and 
when the surgeon thought he would die of pain, 
when the ii'on was extracted, ‘ he bore it as easily 
as if it had been but the plucking of a hair out 
of his head.’* Francis of Lorraine boro the scar 
of that wound to his grave ; but he lived to 
repay the stroke by waving the fleurs-dc-lys on 
the battlements of Calais, whilst the remnants ol 
the last English garrison wci’c taking leave for 
ever of the soil of Franco. 


Tho plapfTio 
■breaks out 
in tko 
Protieh 
amy. 


His turn of victory was to come ; but at an- 
other time, and in another i*oign. For the pre- 
sent Boulogne would not be taken ; and the ally 
which had done the English so great a service 
at sea came again to their aid. The plague, 
introduced peidiaps by the soldiers who had dis- 


^ II porta la doiilour ausai patioinment qui no lay oust tir^ 
qu’un poll de la tete .’ — Dv Belx*ay. 
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embarked from the ships, burst out in the be- Ch. 22. 
sieging army; whole companies were annihilated 
by its fury ; and at length the men died so fast septem^. 
that they were not even buried. The corpse's 
were flung out to putrify in heaps, and saturate 
the air with pestilence. A few weeks of suffering 
made the continuance of operations by land as 
impossible as in the fleet. Four thousand men 
were left in the fort, and at the end of September 
the siege was raised. 

One exploit only the army accomplished 
before their dispersion. The Calais Pale was 
strongly defended on the French frontier.- To- 
wards the Netherlands, the friendly, or at least 
the neutral, territory of the Emperor had been 
considered an adequate protection. Either care- 
less of Charles’s displeasure, or confident that he 
would not be displeased, they broke in suddenly Attack on 
through Bredenarde, overran the country, killing 
the unarmed peasants and villagers, and, except 
for the rain which had filled the dykes and im- theriands. 
peded their movements, they might perhaps have 
carried Guisnes by surprise.* The more impor- 
tant object was missed, but several hundred people 
were destroyed; and having inflicted heavy in- 
juiy by burning farms a.nd villages, they retired 
at their leisure, by the route by which they had 
advanced; they recrossed into France, broke up, 
and the campaign was over. 

The adventure might have been pardoned if 
it had formed the close of a series of successes ; 


** Du Beeiay; and see State Papers^ vol. x. p. 609. 
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blit the alliance with England, recklessly as the 
Emperor had dealt with it, continticd to exist, 
and the desire for its maintenance was beginning 
to revive. It was true th.at his obligations were 
interpreted by his convenience; but France, ex- 
hausted by failure, and England, inspirited by 
victory, were no longer in the same relative po- 
sitions as at the Peace of Cr6py. The religious 
enthusiasm, .and the zeal for Catholic unity, had 
been cooled by a slackness on the part of Francis 
in evacuating Piedmont; .and at this veny time, 
on the pth of September, the Duke of OrlciaiiKS, 
whose marriage with his niece or his daughter 
was to form the connecting link between the two 
Catholic powers, had died. Under such circum- 
stances the French general h.ad been unwi.se to 
presume too far on the indifference of the Em- 
peror to the observance of his treaties. There 
had been a moment, indeed, in the summer, when 
he assumed an aspect towai'ds England most 
dangerously menacing. The first quarrel had 
been scarcely disposed of when Henry, in conse- 
quence of the notoriety of the intended French 
invasion, applied, in compliance with the special 
article which referred to such a contingency, for 
assistance in men or money. While Charles was 
seeking excuses to parry this demand, an oppor- 
tunity was thrown in his way by a complaint 
which reached him from Spain. The English mer- 
chants, being heretics, were not allowed to plead 
in the Castilian courts, or their evidence was not 
admitted against true believers, and tlicy were 
exposed to outrages of all kinds without possi- 
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bility of redress. Injustice produced injustice. Ch. 22. 
An Englishman •who had been robbed by the 
authorities in a Spanish port, indemnified him- ^nEngUsii 
self on the high seas at the expense of the first 
Spanish ship which he fell in with. The Em- 
peror required that he should be surrendered to had re- 
justice. Henry refused, to sacrifice a man who aVhip of°'^ 
had been the first sutferer by a sustained and 
intolerable injury; and letters of general reprisal 
against all English property in Spain were in 
consequence threatened. The two countries 
seemed now to be drifting into a quarrel which 
neither would nor could be settled without war. 

The only prospect of escape, indeed, appeared to 

lie in the success of a commission which, in the a commis- 

bcginning of June, met at Gravelines to discuss G-raveimes 

the various difficulties which had arisen under 

the treaty. It was composed of Sir William 

Petre, Dr. Thirlby, and Eustace Chapuys, the 

late Ambassador of the Emperor in London. To 

the English representatives instructions charac- June. 

teristic of the givers were furnished by the king 

and by Sir William Paget. 

The Privy Council, writing at Henry’s dic- 
tation, after dwelling on the many injuries of 
which English subjects complained, continued 
thu.s : — 

‘ liithcr they think we are afraid of them, 
which if they do they are abused, for we have kmg^to^the 
(Hod on our side, and He will keep us when all commis- 
tlu>, world will bo against us ; or else they think 
us beasts that, doing us openly and wittingly 
* wrong in ton things, look to have redress at their 
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beck at our hands in every one thing seeming to 
them wrong. Pray them to weigh things more 
indifferently. To charge us with hrcaoh of cove- 
nant when they break first, to bind us to the 
words of a treaty when it maketh for their pur- 
pose, and to use the benefit of a glosed interpi-e- 
tation when the woi-ds make against them, wliat 
equity, reason, honour, justice, treaty, or amity, 
can bear it ? and this his Majesty wouhl were 
told them (iarncstly, vehemently, and yet as it 
were by way of friendly complaint, that an old 
friend making himself in felicity and quietness 
partaker of his friend’s trouble and unquietness, 
should for his good will and friendship not only 
be loft alone in the hands of their common 
enemy, but also of his friend, be thus himself and 
his subjects as it were tossed and turmoiled.’* 

The excellent Paget, on the other hand, the 
cleverest of living men, the father of that whole 
race of English statesmen, who, finding their lot 
cast for them in hard times, have trusted more 
to intellect than to virtue, improved the oppor- 
tunity to give to his friend Peti*e a lesson in 
diplomacy and on the character of the man with 
whom he would have to deal. 

‘ For Ohapuys,’ he said, ‘ I never took him 
for a wise man, but for one that used to speak 
c^^m summcl licentiA whatsoever came in huccam 
without respect of honesty or truth, so it might 
serve his turn; and of that fashion it is small 
mastery to be a wise man. Indeed he is a great 


* VapevHf vol. x. p. 48 1; &c. 
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practicer, witli which honest term we cover tale- On. zz. 
telling, lying, dissknuling, and flattering. As 
you have learnt to scold mannerly, so must you 
also, if you will deal with him, learn to lie falsely, 
hut yet artificially, that you be not perceived, or 
at the least so unshamefastly that, though you 
be perceived, yet he to whom you tell the lie 
shall not dare for shame reproach you of it for 
fear of your falling out with him.’ * 

But the English commissioners could neither 
touch Chapuys’ conscience, nor, however well 
instructed, were they a match for him in the 
art of lying. The conferences were fruitless. The con- 
Charles resumed the management of the quarrel fai{°and 
into his own hands ; and carrying out his threat, 
repeated against the English in Spain the same piierai 
measure which had been practised "with success reprisal 
in the Netherlands. Ships and persons were ^gUsh!''* 
arrested everywhere, and the Emperor appeared 
to desire to exhibit to the Catholic world the 
indignities to which he could compel England to 
submit. 

The opportunity for this measure was chosen 
wlujn the danger from the French was at its 
highest; but Henry had gathered confidence from 
the spirit of his subjects. By an accident, two 
Spuiiisli ships, one of them ‘ of great value,’ pro- 
bably loaded with bullion, were reported as on 
tlu'ir way from South America to the Low 
t'oiintries. The king stretched out his hand into Henry 
tlie (Ihaimel and secured an ample indemnity for sM^sfrom 

_ ‘ tllG 

Indies 

* i'agot to i^etro: State Papen^ yol. x. p.466. 
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tlie English losses.* He desired Wotton to state 
that ‘ he could do no less in so manifest a case of 
injury,’ unless he would have it a])p('.ar that he 
would not or durst not resent it ; and if the Em- 
peror used ‘any high words or threatenings,’ as 
‘ when he was told things which he liked not he 
was noted to use,’ the ambassador sliould say 
that ‘ his Majesty knew him to he a great ])rince 
and never the worse by his means, and if he in- 
tended to take that way with him, his Majesty 
would have him to think that he was a ])i’incc 
too, and had a Milan in his hand for the Ercncli 
king as well as ho; and that rather than he Avould 
be overtrodden by him in that sort, he would d<5 
things for the satisfaction of himself that the 
Emperor would not, peradventuro, think, and 
would be loath he should.’ f 

Either because he feared that Henry would 
ezecute his threat, or because a further step in 
the way of reprisal would be followed by war — 
and as yet prudence warned him to hesitate — 
the Emperor lowered his tone ; he iirofessed a 
sudden anxiety to mediate between France and 
England for a peace, and for an amicable arrange- 
ment of his own quarrel. The change of attitude 
was so apparent as to provoke Wotton’s sus- 
picions,! three weeks later the alteration 


State TaperSj voL x. pp. 

499, 505. 

t Ibid. p. 503. 

X ^ I marvel whence proceed- 
otli this sudden ostentation of 
amity in offering to labour for 
a peace. Peradventure some 


scorpion may bo bidden under 
the stone.’ — Wotton to rag(‘t : 
ibid. p. 5x4. And again, ‘In 
tho coldest of the winter tliene 
men were soon chafed, and took 
matters veiy hot upon light 
causes; and now, in the hottest 
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became more patent. When D’Annebault’s Ch. 22 . 
failure at the Isle of Wight became kno-wn, the 
Emperor professed himself ready to send assist- ^August.' 
ance in. money according to the treaty,* and his 
desire for cordiality increased in warmth in pro- 
portion to the improvement of the English pro- 
spects. The Duke of Oideans died while the TheUuke 
direction of the current was changing ; and as if 
the subordinates of the French and Imperial [jonrlvith 
governments were conscious of the probable con- I'^nce are 

^ 11- -rk* 1 com- 

sequences, their attitude to eacn other in Pied- pHcatoa. 
mont became daily more hostile, f 

It was under these circumstances that the 
anny which broke up from Boulogne ventured on 
a violation of the Netherlands frontier, and it will 
be seen that the occasion was ill-timed. Without 
actually threatening Francis, Charles declared 
more distinctly his anxiety to bring about a 
settlement. As an evidence of his friendship 
with England he consented, though with some 

of tliis hot summei’, upon greater against the treaty made betwixt 
occasion to be somewhat chafed, him and France, and that your 
they show thomsolres somewhat Majesty would promise to give 
colder than I thought they like aid to the Emperor when 
would have done j what the cause the like case should occur. This 
is 1 cannot well perceive.' — was a good indifferent way.^ — 

Wotton to Wriothosley : State Wotton to Henry 7111 .: State 
voL x. p. ’535. Papers, vol. x. p. 552. 

* ‘ M concerning the aid de- t ^ Tn Piedmont' the things 
inandcd;ho((banvelle) said that between the Imperials and 
tho Emporor was contented to French proceedeth very roughly, 
give it, and to give it in money every part engrossing himself as 
as it was rec[uired, and for the in just wars, so great is the 
whole time that it was required; suspicion between the pai'tics, 
to begin as soon as by the treaty whereby men conjecturethmani- 
it ought to do : but under con- fest rupture between the Im- 
clition that your Majesty would perials and the French.’— liar vel 
require nothing of the Emperor to Henry VIII. : ibid. p. 646. 
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Meditated Treachery. 

On. rehictance, to an interview with the king, should 

the king desire to see him ; and more pointedly 

^August^' he furnished Henry with a copy of a letter rcveal- 
He offers ing the abominable treachery which the Catholic 
party in Europe were meditating towards Eng- 
mediSM“ land; and in which the Emperor, had the fortune 
treaeiiCTy q£ favourable to the French, would 

t)l tllC (j<l“ ^ 

iiioiic doubtless have been ready to bear a part. 

party. 


* The Protestant Princes were 
feeling their way at Paris to- 
wards mediating for a peace with 
England. A certain Gabriel de 
Guzman, described as ^ a creep- 
ing friar ^ and a secret agent 
between Erancia and Charles, 
was told to let the Emperor 
know indirectly of those over- 
tures, in order that he might 
himself come more prominently 
forward; a peace might then ho 
arranged, hut with an understand- 
ing that it was not to be ob- 
served j and Do Guzman laid the 
views of the King of France be- 
fore the Fjmperor with the moat 
devout na'ineU. 

^ Juntamente con eato, mo 
mando al dispedir q_uo procurase 
de sentir on la Corto do Vueatra 
Majestad Sy holgaria dojuntarao 
con el contra el Ingles, man- 
dando se lo la Xgloaia como ya 
otra vez a Vuestra Majestad pro- 
piiflo, y annadiendo do nuevo dos 
puntoa mas. El primero, quo 
para la honestidad y exensa de 
Vuestra Majestad, el Be haria 
paz con el Ingles con las mej ores 
condicionea quo el pudieso, es- 
tando poguro quo despues la 
Iglesia mandaria a todos los 
Keys Ohristiauos quo castiga- 
son al Inglezo y segun el dere- 


cho commun le privasr^n de sus 
bieneacomo a ciainatico yhorogo, 
y quo eiitoiicos aoria la causa 
commun y ygiial a todos, y con 
CsSto Vueatra Majcistad no seria 
mas notado quo los otros, puos 
todos ygualmento tornian paz 
con el Boy do Tnglatorra; y 
complir loa mandiainc'ntovs do 
Tglosia, on cosa tan sane, t a y pia, 
no 08 contra la palabra ni jura- 
mento, luies nadio puod(^ pro- 
niettre contra la obedionciadela 
Iglesia; y on estaoxpedition seria 
contonto contribnir ygualmento, 
y so contentara con Gales, Guinns 
y Bologna y la renunciaoion del 
derecho pretense al reyno' y 
pension per cl dicho Ingles y 
quo todo lo domas quetlas(^ a la 
disposition y voluntad de stia 
Majestad.’ The second point 
refers to the eirorts of the Duke 
of Orleans, and is tinimportant. 

The pious Catholics, it seems, 
however, distnisted the siiicc^rity 
of Francis in his perfidy. ^ V ues- 
tra Majestad,^ sighs Do Guzman, 
in conclusion, ‘croa que tiene 
tanta gana y neceasidad de hazor 
paz con el Ingles quo tome sy 
Dios no lo alumbra que haga 
alguna ceqiiedad tal como la 
llamada del Turco. Kuestro 
Sehor la provea por su sancta 
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The campaign, being over, the King of France 
now signified his readiness to treat for a peace ; 
and, though little confidence could be placed in 
his good faith, something might be expected from 
his exhaustion. The Germans on the one side, 
and the Emperor on the other, offered their ser- 
vices to assist an arrangement ; and the two 
factions in the French and English councils 
were indulged in their several sympathies, and 
were allowed to contend with each other for the 
privilege of securing for their respective countries 
the most favourable terms. 

The great obstacle would still be the English 


Ch. zz. 


A.D. 1545. 

October. 
Praneis 
offers to 
treat for 
peace. The 
Emperor 
and the 
Protes- 
tants nn- 
dortake to 
mediate. 
Difference 
of opinion 
in the 
English 
council. 


conquest. The majority of Henry’s advisers 
were of opinion that enough had been done for 
the honoTir of England. They had taken Bou- 
logne; they had proved that it could not be 
wrested from them by force; but it was not 
worth to them the expense of further contention. 

‘ If we leave it now,’ said Gax'dincr,* ‘ we shall 
win this opinion, that we might do what we list, 
wore it not for respect that the King’s Majesty 
hath for Christendom. In this opinion we be 


licndad, y (h^ a Vuostra hfajoBtad 
la nalud y vida quo m Iglosia a 

To what Hcluaiics, to what 
troachorioH, miust not Charles 
have a party, b(dbre a con- 
iidential siirvant could address 
Huch a letttir to him; and yet 
it ptndiaps r(‘quir(Hl cv<m greater 
offrontory to make \\m of it for 
politi(^al capital, IIo sent an 
tiiuisHary into England, ' and to 


the intent that the King’s Ma- 
jesty should perceive the Empe- 
ror’s good meaning and af lection 
towards his JTighu(*ss, the said 
emissary brought with him a 
certain letter, to be showed to 
his Maiesty, written to the Em- 
p(U'oi', for a practice against the 
King’s Majesty of great impor- 
tanco.’ — Papers, Vf)l. x. 
p. 619. 

^ Ibid. p. 664. 
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But the 
king re- 
fuses. 
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abroad in the world now; and this opinion may 
be maintained by a peace. I esteem nothing 
Boulogne in comparison of the mastery we have 
won in keeping it and defending of our realm 
alone.’ The Duke of Noi'folk was led by his 
French sympathies to the same conclusion ; and 
the king was all but alone in maintaining an 
opposite view. With the evidence in his hands 
of the bad faith of the Continental powers, he 
trusted as niuch to the substantial thing which 
he had grasped as to the sentiments which 
might be entertained of him. He had felt the 
value of a ‘ Milan for the French king,’ which he 
could play off against the Emperor; and the 
power of restitution was a card which he pre- 
ferred to retain in his hand. Lord Surrey, 
who was now with the garrison at Guisnes, took 
the same side ; but rather, it was thought, be- 
cause he was crippled with debt, and believed 
that, if the war lasted, he might cut his way out 
of his embarrassments, than from public spirit.* 
Henry only, on definite grounds, insisted that 
Boulogne was the gage for which the battle was 
fought — that England could not afford the ap- 
pearance of yielding — that her position and her 
prospects depended on the evidence which she 
could offer of her strength. 


* See Stccte Papers^ voL x. 
p. 617, note. The Duke of 
Norfolk cautioned him how he 
encouraged Henry in his resolu- 
tion. * Have yourself in wait/ 
he wrote, ^ that ye animate the 
king not too much for the keep- 


ing of Boulogne, for who so clotli 
at length shall get small thanks. 
Look well what answer ye make 
to the letters from us and the 
council; confirm not his enter- 
prises contained in them.’ — 
Noxx’s 8u7Tey, p. 
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Conference at Brussels. 

Since the king insisted, the council were 
forced to yield ; the negotiations opened, to 
come on one side to a rapid end. Gardiner went 
to Brussels to meet D’Annebault and Boyard — 
‘ as fearful,’ he described himself, ‘ as a doe that 
stayeth hearkening to every crash of a bough.’* 
At the opening interview D’Annebault stated 
distinctly that, ‘ as the King of England had 
gained much honour in taking and keeping 
Boulogne, so he must now have the honour of 
restoring it.’ Boyard said that the King of 
France would waste his realm to recover it. He 
might suffer wonderfully, but do it he would. 
He would not endure the disgrace of the loss.f 
Gladly would Gardiner have consented. ‘ If we 
take peace now,’ he wrote to Paget, ‘ we establish 
the valiantness of England for ever. We be 
wonderful winners. We be esteemed to have 
tixiasure infinite, and to exceed all other.’ But 
his desii-es were bounded by his powers, and the 
conference Avas useless. 

The Emperor would not openly interfere, but 
he allowed the bishop to console himself for his 
disappointment by remaining at Brussels for a 
ixivision of the treaty. He held out a hope that, 
under a new form, it might recover its damaged 
obligations, and become in fact, as, if words had 
meaning, it ought to have been already, the basis 
of a genuin<‘. alliance. The other negotiation 
Avas entrusted to the only hands which combined 


^ Gardiner to Paget ; State Papers^ vol. x. p, 664, 
t Ibid. p. 673. 
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The Protestants at Calais. 


Ch. ai. the necessary delicacy with the equally necessary 
strength. Paget alone could be relied upon to 
^OTemLer. ascertain the true disposition of the Lutherans. 
Distrust The German contingent, commanded by a friend 
^ans! of the Landgrave, had accepted the king’s money, 
and had never crossed the frontier. Some thou- 
sands who had been with the army at Calais, 
had mutinied and deserted.* The delegates at 
Worms had trifled with Henry’s offers of alliance. 
The Elector personally hated him. The present 
ambassadors might be the willing instruments of 
French cunning, or they might be themselves its 
dupes. 

TheGer- After receiving their instructions from the 
diators Frencli government, the Protestant representa- 
c^is. tives arrived at Calais in the middle of November. 
They consisted of Sleidan the historian, John 
Bruno, Sturmius — not the theologian, but another 
person of the same name and of more worldly 
qualities — and two or three more, of no parti- 
Paget ex- culai' note. Paget’s first business was to satisfy 
aS're- himself of their characters. In separate inter- 
ports upon views he found that Bruno and Sturmius were 

their cha- 
racters. the only important persons. In Bruno he saw 

evidently an open-minded, honourable man, ‘ like 

a Spaniard in feature and colour,’ too frank for 

dipfymacy, but of a genuine and noble nature. 

Sturmius was a ‘practitioner,’ ‘altogether French,’ 


* An English officer wrote to 
Paget of the German troops that 
‘ he did perceive that the King’s 
Majesty was bought and sold 
amongst a great many of false 
harlotS; which did take his 


Grace’s money and did laugh his 
Grace to scoru; and also lewdly 
did report of him.’ — Dyniock to 
Paget : Siatc Papers, vol. x. 
p. 579, note j and see a Letter of 
Thirlby to Paget : ibid, p, 632. 



Bruno and Sturmius. 
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a keen intriguer, and a match for himself. Their Cn. zz. 
colleagues, including the historian, Paget de- 
scribed as ‘ sheep,’ ‘ gross Almains,’ of whom NovomlhU’. 
nothing could be looked for hut blunders. 

It soon appeared, too, that the ditference of 
quahties had been appreciated in Paris. The 
open mission had been entrusted to Bruno. 

He spoke to Paget of the condition of Europe. 

The Pope, he said, was making a great effort no, whoso 
to unite the Catholic powers. He had stimu- tiicfFronch 
lated the war in order to weaken England ; and 
his hope was at last to crush Gei'many and Eng- «pun. 
land also. To oppose him successfully, Francis 
must be divided from the Emperor ; and he was 
empowered to say that, if peace was made by 
their present mediation, and if the King of 
England did not press for too stringent con- 
ditions, that object might possibly be obtained, 
and perhaps also the French might separate 
from the Papacy. 

All this was a matter of course. There was 
no doubt of Bruno’s sincerity, but he had said 
nothing specific, he had nothing specific to say ; 

Paget knew too well the meaning of such vague 
language. 

‘ To allure you to travail with us, to bring 
their purpose to pass,’ he replied, ‘ they make 
you believe it is the mean to bind them to work 
against the Bishop of Pome, which tale, as it is 
aiew to you, and pleasant, because you do desire 
it, so it is to us very familiar. Heretofore Avhen 
they would work anything with us, then had 
they nothing in their mouths but the Bishop of 
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Secret Proposals. 

L 2z. Kome’s matters, the devising of a Patriai'chate, 
’wliich hath been so often said, so little done.’ 
ember. What had been their real conduct? They had 
bound themselves in their last treaty 'with the 
Emperor to maintain the Coxmcil of Trent, and 
the two Courts were known to be plotting a 
Catholic league. The safeguard of the Reforma- 
tion would have been the Evangelical Alliance, 
and Bruno, while he regretted that it had not 
been completed, admitted that the fault had not 
been with England. 

Evidently Bruno had not been admitted to 
the full secrets of the mission, and the minister 
repaired to Sturmius. 

CTvbw Privatus cum privato., in strictest secresy, the 
IS. Pe- latter said that he was allowed to mention the 
jue“at terms of peace to which the King of France had 
resolved to consent. Both Francis and the 
Dauphin distrusted the Emperor. Milan would 
never be surrendered. Madame d’Estampes hated 
the admiral and all the Imperial faction ; and the 
prolonged stay of Grardiner at Brussels had filled 
the friends of England at Paris with alarm. 
SsS”' Grranvelle was believed to have repeated the 
jProneh suggestion of a daughter of Ferdinand as a 
■nt. suitable wife for Prince Edward. Rumour added 
that Charles was again thinking of the Princess 
Mary, and Philip might complete the union of 
the families by taking Ehzabeth. Let these 
views be given up, let Gardiner be recalled, 
and the Imperialist and Romanizing factions 
would be out of favour, and peace would be 
granted to the English on the most liberal con- 
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Female Intrigues. 

ditions. They should keep Boulogne ; the pen- Ch. ai. 
sions should be paid; the Queen of Scotland 
should be placed at Henry’s disposal, and be NOTember. 
carried to England "whenever he desired. Let a 
treaty be accepted uj^on these terms, and the 
Protestant States would be comprehended in it, 
the Council of Trent would be disowned, and the 
Refoi'mation would be saved.* 

The adventitious matter of this communica- 
tion the English ambassador could estimate at its 
proper value ; but the special proposals wei’e not 
inadmissible ; if they were made in sincerity, it 
was difficult to see why Bruno and Sturmius 
had received sepai’ate commissions; they were 
referred, however, without delay to the king. 

A day or two after Sturmius was summoned to 
Paris, by an express from Madame d’Estampes, A privy 
and a private messenger came to Paget to ^.rivos®°'^ 
entreat, in her name and that of the Queen 
of Navarre, for an immediate answer. The 

tampes. 

opposite faction, he said, were busily at work. 

If they succeeded, the two ladies, and aU that 
were against the Pope, were ruined ; while if 
peace could be made, ‘ the admiral and the 
Cardinal Tournon would be sent to the devil 
headlong.’ 

In treating for peace with a great nation it 
was dangerous to hold a secret correspondence 
with intriguing women. Paget was cold. The 
messenger grew feverish. 

‘ 0,’ ho cried, ‘ help now ; for herein resteth 


* Paget to IJonry VIII. : State JPaperS) vol, x. p. 708, &c. 
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Terms offered by France 

1. 12. the deliverance of France out of the tyranny of 
the Pope, and the conservation of your liberty.’ 
'omber. ‘ If there wei'e peace,’ asked Paget, ‘ would 
the king your master leave the Pope ?’ 

‘ I say not so directly,’ he answered ; ‘ but 
Madame d’Estampes and the Queen of Navarre 
say it cannot choose but folio sv.’ 

But Madame d’Estampes and the Queen of 
Navarre were not the French government. ‘ I 
am of gross understanding,’ Paget replied. ‘ I 
)nnai can advise nothing, nor set forth any other 
practice, but after a rude and plain fashion. Let 
us enjoy Boulogne ; pay us that you owe us, and 
assure us of our pension.’ * 

jember. A few days after, Sturmius returned. He had 
seen the King of France himself, and with great 
difficulty he said that he had prevailed upon him 
to consent really and truly to pay his debts to 
England — the amount of arrears to be assessed 
by the Germans ; to leave Boulogne as a security 
in the hands of the English; and either to force 
the Scots to observe the treaty of 1543, or, if 
they refused, to leave them without support or 
encouragement. 

rmras Had this been a bond fide offer on the part of 
the French government, the war was at an end ; 

Frencii Paget, on asking a few questions, discovered 
circumstances which induced him to hesitate. 
It appeared that when D’Annebault was at 
Brussels a conversation had passed between him 
and the Emperor, in which the latter had said 
that, ‘ unless the French king would agree with 


* State Papers, vol. x. p. 755. 
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him in omnibus rebus litigiosis, he ■would not 
travel for the restitution of Boulogne ; and in 
that case he would.’ * Francis, who looked for 
no conditions, was irritated; and Madame d’Es- 
tampes took the opportunity of urging a peace 
with England. When out of temper Francis would 
say more than he meant; and Sturmius’s first con- 
versation with Paget had been based upon hasty 
expressions which the king let fall in the heat 
of the moment. Toumon and D’Annebault 
had afterwards remonstrated; the king was re- 
lapsing into hostility; when at the moment Friar 
Guzman brought an intimation from the Emperor 
that he was resolved after all to keep Milan. 
Francis was at once incontrollable. The name 
of Milan drove him into madness ; he swore, par 
la foy de gentilhomme, that he would make a league 
with the Protestants ; he desired Madame d’Es- 
tampes to summon Sturmius ; and out of the fit 
of bad temper arose the articles now proposed.f 
‘ The Frenchmen,’ Paget wrote to the king, 
‘be naturally fantastical; and a man shall have 
at one time that he cannot at another ; ’ he 
doubted whether it might not be better to close 
with them at once ; and yet there was a distrust 
of conditions arrived at in a passing humoui', and 
disappi'oved by a powerful faction. The expenses 
of the war and the terms on which Boulogne 
was to be held, required to be ventilated; and 
suspicion was justified by a discovery soon after 
that Francis had sent to Scotland, instructing 
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* State Paper's, Tol.x, p. 774* 


t Ibid. p. 77S. 
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Sir William Paget. 

Beton to practise for a peace, and ‘ not to stick 
to promise what the King of England would, so 
that he would render Boulogne ; for, whatsoever 
promises the Scots made, the queen being an 
infant, she might go from it when she came of 
age.’* The khig had fallen among thieves, and 
more than ordiaaiy precautions were necessary. 
In vain Sturmius flattered the English successes. 
Paget said that he had the peace so much at heart 
that he ate it, drank it, slept it, dreamt it ; but he 
knew that the French were exhausted, and that 
sooner or later the same terms would be offered, 
with the consent of all parties, and with security 
that they would be faithfully observed. 

The ambassador’s own conduct must be de- 
scribed by no pen but his own. Ti’oubled -with 
a needless fear that, from youth and inexperience, 
he had fallen short of what he ought to have 
accomplished, at an intricate point in the nego- 
tiations he poured out his heart to Henry : — 

‘ Good will,’ he said, ‘ your Majesty is sure 
of in us all ; and for my part, so that all things 
were concluded to your Majesty’s contentation, 
I would say with all my heart, as St. Paul said, 
Cufio dissolvi et esse cum Christo. I have omitted 
no manner of thing", neither of your IVJajesty’s 
forces, your riches yet in store, the forwardness of 
your subjects, their wealth, their contributions, 
what forces you intend to make, what you will 
do, yea, things unthought of, rather than fail 


* Sir Edward Kama to Henry VIII. : State Papers, toI. xi 
p. 80. 
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Sir William Paget. 

if the French king agree not ; ho^w your Majesty Ch. 22. 
will invade him on this side by sea and land, on ' 
Piedmont side by the Duke of Savoy ■, and if he ne^e^tr! 
touch your Majesty’s countries, or help the Scots, 
then the Emperor will be his enemy, and after 
fall out with him for Savoy, Piedmont, and Bur- 
gundy. On the other side I have said that 
there yet remaineth a love in your Majesty’s 
heart towards him ; what wonderful things he 
may hope of your Majesty, if he make this peace 
with you ; how they (the Protestants) may hope 
touching religion; how I am French, how I am 
Evangelic, how I will and have the means to 
move maria et monies for them and the French 
king. Finally, touching your Majesty, the Em- 
peror, the French king, the Almayns, and every 
prince’s councillors, I have praised, dispraised, 
given hope, fear, mistrust, jealousy, suspicion, 
respectively ; I have lied, said truth, spoken 
fair, roughly, pleasantly, promised gifts, pensions, 
and done all that may be done or said for the 
advancement of this matter, and much more than 
I will abide by, as Will Somers’* saith, if I wei'e 
asked the question. But all is in God’s hands; 
and it is lie that beyond all men’s expectations 
dircctcth things at his pleasure to his glory.’ f 
A sufecient result would arise in due time from 
these honest services. The difficulty was already 
less in the terms on which a peace might be 
made, than on the security which could be ob- 


^ The king-’a jcfltor. 

t Paget to Henry VIIL : State Papers, toI. x. p. 78 z. 
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Renewal of the War. 

tained for their observance. After a weary cor- 
respondence, Henry declared that he would be 
satisfied if Boulogne with the country adjoining 
was left in his hands till the arrears of his debts 
were paid, if hostages were given for the future 
payment of the pensions, and the connexion with 
the Scots relinquished. In these points the dis- 
cussion terminated ; and an arrangement was all 
but concluded, when the Romanist party made 
a last elFort, and succeeded in breaking off the 
negotiations. The Protestants withdrew ; and 
the war was renewed, till the impossibility of 
wresting better conditions from England was 
more completely proved. 

Loi'd Surrey commanded at Boulogne through 
the winter, with pei’petual skirmishes and alter- 
nate successes and failures. The garrison of the 
French fort had suffered, like the rest of the 
army, from the plague. Surrey had interrupted 
its supplies, and famine had been added to 
disease. On the 7th of January his good 
fortune was interrupted by a catastrophe. The 
enemy, five thousand strong, were reported to be 
approaching with a convoy of provisions from 
Mottreul. The earl attempted to intei’cept them ; 
and in a severe action which ensued, sevei’al 
companies of infantry, in ‘ a humour ’ which. 
Lord Surrey said, ‘ sometimes reigned among 
Englishmen,’ were seized with a panic, and ran, 
leaving their officers to be destroyed.* But, as 
with the defeat of Ancram Muir, a single reverse 


SuiToy to Ileiirj VIII. : State Fapen, vol. xi. p. 3, &c. 
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Renewal of the War. 

produced little difference in tlie bearings of the Ch. 12. 
war; Surrey was superseded; in March Lord 
Hertford Avas again in France with thirty thou- 
sand men, while Lord Lisle, ‘ God’s own knight,’ 
as he was called, was preparing a fleet at Ports- 

IT ^ ^ t T-T thirty 

mouth a third more poweiful than that which thovxsand 
had baffled D’Annebault. The Emperor had 
accepted and signed a revised vei’sion of the ^1808 10°' 
treaty, by which he again bound himself to in- 
terfere if England or the Calais Pale was invaded, 
and his differences with France left little doubt 
that this time he would keep his word. The 
Germans had halted between two opinions till 
the course which they ought to have followed 
was no longer open to them. At one moment 
they deplored their rejection of the English 
advances;* they entreated Henry again to join Ko^oiana 
them,f even though they declined to take part of thoGcr- 
with him in the war;j; in the next, careless of 
offending him, and reckless of the consequences, 
they threw open their frontiers to the reci’uit- 
ing ofiicors of the French. § Christopher Mont 


* ^ Disceasum Domini Bucleri 
plonq[ne omnes Protestantes et 
boni viri dolent. Oupiunt enim 
conjunctionem cum serenissimo 
rogG inire quod mode in biaco 
comitiia Franefordianis foro apo- 
raverant. Vident enim ]ioma- 
num opiacopum cum suis com- 
plicibus 'non doaiatoro a coolo 
terrso'confundendo; otutin canaO. 
cum serenissimo rego conjimcli 
aunt, ita admodum cupiunt enm- 
muni consilio ot aociia armis 
ei'eptam libertatem contra Ilo- 
nuini episcopi tyrannidem vin- 


dicare.’ — Mont to Paget : State 
l\ipei's, vol. X. p. 822. 
t Ibid. Yol. xi. p. 33. 

J Ibid. yoL X. p. 36. 

§ ' Ono thing tliero is which 
much odVndeth the King’s Ma- 
jesty, that acoing the French 
long is in league with the Bishop 
of Pome, the apparent enemy of 
those Princes, and who hath in 
no one point joined himself with 
the Protestants nor will not, yet 
they esteem his friendship so 
much as they do, suffering men 
of his to be so familiar with 
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remonstrated ■with, the Landgrave, and the Land- 
grave pointed despondingly to Henry’s renewed 
league ■with the Empire ; not choosing to confess, 
and yet unable to deny that the same league had 
been within their own reach, and that they had 
trifled with their opportunity. Repentance now 
was too late. The substantial support of the 
Emperor, however hollow might be the motive 
with which it was given, was too valuable to the 
English to be flung away in the uncertain hope 
of a fi’iendship unpopular in itself with most of 
them, and politically made useless by divided 
counsels and instability of purpose. 

How little they could expect from France the 
Lutheran league had soon occasion of knowing. 
As soon as the attitude of Charles was defini- 
tively taken, the cabinet of Paris had no longer 
a serioiis intention of continuing the war. They 
had other work upon their hands. The glens of 
Languedoc and the valley of the Loire were 
already ringing with the shrieks of perishing 
heretics. The blood of four thousand innocents — - 
old men, women, and children — was the pious 
expiation with which, at the opening of the 
Council of Trent, Francis sought to purchase 


tliem, and to levy in their coun- 
tries against the King’s Majesty. 
Let them look to tlio matter. 
The weaker they sufler his Ma- 
jesty to bo made, tlioy shall find 
at length their part therein, and 
so tell tliein hardly their part is 
more therein than they know of. 
But fow words sullicolh a wise 
man : for whensoever it pleaseth 


their enemies, they have in their 
hands wherewith to bring their 
imtiont friend, as they call him, 
the French king, on their ncchs 
with his drawn sword in his 
hand to overthrow those heretics, 
as the French king calletli them 
among his council.’ — Paget to 
Mont : State l^apers^ vol. xi. 
p. 61. 
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The Closing Conference. 

remission for bis dealings with, the enemies of On. zz. 
the faith ; and the Germans awoke to find in 
their Pharaoh a bruised reed, which had run into ^ 
their hand and pierced it. 

On the 6th of May, no longer with the as- 
sistance of mediators or female intriguers. Lord 
Lisle, Paget, D’Annebault, and Boyard, the 
president of the French council, met at Ardes conforonce 
for a concluding arrangement, and this time the anOmutlai 
conference opened with a frankness on both sides 
which promised well for the result. Paget said 
that England had been drawn into the war to comm is- 
recover her debts, and four times the amount of 
the debt, he allowed, had been already spent in 
the process of recovery. 

‘ You have well scourged us,’ D’Annebault 
said, Avith equal honesty, ‘ for that your money 
was not paid. You have slain our people, and 
devastated our country, and also compelled us to 
pay our debts, which is a sufficient pain for non- 
payment, and a great lionour to your master.’* 

Honour had been the chief point in the quarrel 
— England could not submit that its debts should 
be disowned. Honour being satisfied, it avus 
vain to expect that the whole expenses should 
be repaid, although it was just to insist upon a 
portion c>f them. 

Successive offers and successive demands were 
referred to London and Paris. On the 15th of 
May, Paget informed the king of the conditions ’Pinal 
to Avhich the French would agree : — oftbi-i d by 

Praucc. 


VOL. IV. 


Btate Pa2>erH, vol. xi. p. 131. 
H H 
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On. ai. I. On or before Michaelmas, 1 554, they would 
pay two million crowns for the arrears due to 
England for the fortifications wliicli bad been 
erected at Boulogne, and the expenses of the 
war. 

2. The claim for the half-million crowns 
expended by England in 1528, in support of the 
army in Italy, should be referred to a com- 
mission, and should be paid, if detci’mined to 
be just. 

3. The life-pension to the king of a hundred 
thousand crowns, and the perpetual pension 
to England of fifty thousand, should be also 
paid, , 

4. Boulogne, and the county of Boulogne, 
should be left in the hands of the English for 
eight years as a security, or till the completion 
of the payments. 

5. The Scots should be comprehended in the 
peace, but under conditions which should leave 
them still bound by the treaties of 1543.* 

These terms were less than those which Eng- 
land had expected — less, perhaps, than those 
which she might have exacted at the close of 
The cost of another campaign. But the war had already 
England, cost fifteen hundred thousand pounds. A fresh 
subsidy had been cheerfully granted by parlia- 
ment, when it met in November ;f but the 
expenses of the enormous force which the king 
had been obliged to maintain in the past summer 
had fallen at a time when there was no ordinary 

* State Fapers, voL xi. p. 163 : 1 t For tlie account of this par- 
aud see Du Bellat. I liament see the next Chapter. 
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means of meeting it ; the financial expedients, Cm 22. 
so easy in the pi-esent constitution of society, 
were then impossible; and after mature delibe- 
ration, and satisfied that so extreme a measure 
was justified by necessity, the council had applied tlie oxclie- 
for a temporary loan from the Mint, which would uebast”*' 
occasion a debasement of the currency. It was 
a proceeding not distinguishable, except in form, 
from the suspension of specie payments in 1797, 
and it was caused by a similar pressure. The 
effect was less immediately felt in the enhance- 
ment of prices, because at the earlier period the 
tariff of the necessaries of life was assessed by 
law, and the shilling, whatever was its purity, 
was for a time equally efficacious in the market. 

But artificial prices are, in their nature, incapable 
of being long maintained, and the evil of a de- 
preciated currency was no mystery to the able 
ministers of Henry. The loan was accompanied 
with a definite engagement from the Lord Chan- 
cellor that it should be repaid at the earliest 
moment ;* and inevitable as the war had been at 
its outset, yet prudence and honesty alike recom- 
mended a return to peace when the credit of the 
ePuntry had been adequately maintained, with- impori- 
out a further drain on its resources. Sir William 
Paget had been so earnest for the acceptance of 
the Fi’cnch offers, as to have disjdeased the king 
by his warmth ; but he still persisted ; ‘ No man 

i. pp. 8 30, 8 3 5. form or otlior, all nations in times 
It was under tliia aspect that tlio of difficulty have had recourse, 
temptinp: resource first suggested because the promise of I'epay- 
itsolf. Nor is it fair to condemn ment was subsoqiienily brohen 
a measure to which, under some with infinite inj ury to the country. 

IX H 2 
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living,’ he ■wrote to Petre, ‘ taketh so much cai'e 
as I do for the avoiding every manner of thing 
which might offend his Majesty ; not for any ser- 
vile fear, for there is none in me, but for the sin- 
gular love and entire affection which God, my 
conscience, and honesty have gi’affed and nou- 
rished in my heart to my sovereign and most 
benign and gentle master. As for peace, when I 
remember that God is the Author of it, yea, peace 
itself, and that Christ praised always i^eaceable 
men all the time of his being among men visibly, 
and at his departing from them recommended 
most specially peace, I cannot but praise peace, 
desire peace, and help to my power the advance- 
ment of peace. I see, and so doth all his Ma- 
jesty’s council, as both I and you have heard 
them say when they are together, the continuance 
of the war, for the charge thereof so uncertain, 
the ways and means for the relief thereof so 
strait, and at such ebb, as my heart bleedeth in 
my body when I think of it. So as we had 
peace to the King’s Majesty’s satisfaction, I 
would gladly be sacrificed for it, if my dcatli 
might help forward the matter.’ * 

"Round the earnestness of the persuasion an 
English humour flickered playfully. ‘ I remem- 
bei',’ he said, ‘ Pi'esident Scory’s tale to me at my 
last being with the Emperor, of one that, being 
condemned to die by a certain king, which had an 
ass wherein he had great felicity, the man offeu-ed 
— to save his life — that wdthin a twelvemonth he 


* Paget to Petre : State Papers, vol. x. p. 139. 
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could make the king’s ass to speak; "whereunto 
the king accorded ; and being said unto the 
man by a friend of his, What ! it is impossible ; 
hold- thy peace, quoth he, car ou le Roy mourera 
ou Vasne mourera.! ou V asne parlera ou je mourera.! 
signifying thereby that in time many things are 
altered. And so, ere the time of payment come, 
either we shall make some new bargain to keep 
Boulogne, or the French king, for want of keep- 
ing his covenants, shall foi'feit it; or the French 
king shall die, and his son need not so much 
desire the recovery of it; or some other thing 
will chance in the mean time.’* 

The reasoning and the tale prevailed. Henry 
acquiesced in the French proposals without alte- 
ration, and after some minor differences on the 
frontier line, and on the tenure of property within 
the conceded territory, peace was concluded on 
the 7th of June, i546.f 

Scotland had been one of the chief causes of 
the war. Scotland had been among the chief 
difficulties in the conclusion of it. Yet here, too, 
while the commissioners were debating at Ardes, 
the principal occasion of trouble was removed, 
and the chief pillar of the anti-English policy 
was struck suddenly away. 

The schemes which had been formed against 
the life of tlie cardinal appeared to have dropped to 
the ground, and he had continued his Avar against 
the liefortuers with sword and stake. He had 
done the work of the Ultramontanes effectively. 
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T7'mmph of Beton in Scotland. 

He had saved the authority of the Pope at a 
moment when it was tottering to its base ; and the 
clergy within the realm and without had not been 
slack in their recognition of his merits. But being 
supreme, he was pleased that his' position should 
be universally acknowledged ; and on an inquisi- 
torial visit which he had paid to Glasgow, an 
indecorous dispute had arisen between liiniself 
and a rival archbishop on the score of prece- 
dence, when they were going to mass in the 
cathedral.* The coldness which had followed 
had been too injurious to Catholic interests to 
be allowed to continue; the two prelates were 
soon reconciled, and the occasion was chosen for 


* ^ Tlie cardinal alleged, by 
reason of his cardinalship, and 
that he was legatm natus in 
the kingdom of Antichrist, that 
he should have the pre-eminence, 
and that his cross should not only 
go before, but that it only should 
be borne wheresoever he was. 
The archbishop (of Glasgow) also 
lacked no reason, as he thought, 
for maintenance of his glory. 
He was an archbishop in his 
own diocese, and in his own 
cathedral, see, and kirk, and 
therefore ought to give pluco to 
no man. However these doubts 
were resolved by the doctors of 
divinity of both the prelates, yet 
the decision was as ye shall hear. 
Coming forth or going in at tho 
choir door of Glasgow Kirk 
began striving for state between 
the two cross-bearers, so that 
from glooming they came to 
shouldering, from shouldering 
they went to bullets j and then 


[ for charity’s sake they cried, 
^ Hispersit dedit paiiporibus,’ and 
assayed which of the crosses was 
of finest metal, which staff was 
strongest, and which hearer could 
best defend his master’s pre- 
eminence ; imd that there should 
be no suporioiity in that behalf, to 
the ground went both the crosses; 
and there began no little fray, 
but yet a merry game, forrocliets 
were rent, tippets were torn, 
crowns were knyppit, and gowns 
might have been scon wan- 
tonly wag from one wall to the 
other. Many of them lacked 
boards, and that was the more 
pity, and therefore c.ould not 
buckle other by the byrss ns 
some bold men would have done. 

! But fie on the jackimm, tluy did 
not their duty, for had tlui one 
part of them roiicounterod tht^ 
other, then all had gone right.’ 
— Knox’s Illdory of the 
formation. 
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the execution or the murder, whichever we prefer 
to call it, of the most dangerous of the present 
leaders of the Reformation. 

George Wishart, one of a numerous race who 
at that time bore the name of Wishart in the 
Lowlands, had been educated at Cambridge. At 
the university he had borne the character of 
saintliness; not perhaps the mild and feminine 
disposition which the word now suggests to us, 
but a character like Latimer’s or Tindal’s. He 
had afterwards in England exposed himself to 
honourable peril. A letter of the Mayor of 
Bristol to Cromwell, in 1539, complains of his 
presence and his teaching ;* and Bristol Avas the 
hotbed of orthodoxy, the most dangerous of Eng- 
lish tOAvns to an Evangelical preacher. From 
this time (unless he was the messenger who 
carried to Hertford the intimation of the con- 
sph’acy against the cardinal) his name disappears 
until he came foinvard in his own country, on 
the brief service by Avhich he was to earn his 
martyrdom. 

In the autumn of 1545 he began to preach in 
the tields in various parts of Scotland, followed, 
like his Master, by crowds of the poor, and, like 
Him, teaching them to abandon their sins, and to 
lead pure, sober, and industrious lives. Such an 
occupation might have been 'considered innocent, 
perhaps even laudable; but it is likely that he 
did not conceal his opinion of those Avhoso func- 
tions ho was obliged to usurp. Ho became formid- 
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George Wishart. 

able by a popularity as extensive as it was rapid ; 
and the cardinal, as the readiest method of 
delivering himself from a troublesome person, 
commissioned a piiest to stab him.* The priest 
prepared to obey ; but Wishart detected a suspi- 
cious figure among his listeners, and a suspicious 
movement; he caught the ann as it was raised 
under the gown, and the poniard dropped from 
the hand. The first failure was followed by a 
second. A hasty message, brought at midnight, 
summoned the preacher to the bedside of a dying 
kinsman, and armed men lay in ambush on the 
road, to take him dead or alive. Here also a 
seasonable prudence preserved him for a time. 
But his enemy was too poweiTul ; the Earl of 
Bothwell next undertook the capture, and suc- 
Eari of . ceeded. J ohn Knox, who, since the attempts at 
“ ■ the Reformer’s destruction, had attended him 

jihnXaox ^ sword, dcsired still to share his fortunes ; 
but Wishart, who had seen how precious a mind 
and heart lay behind the rugged features of his 
follower, would not allow it. ‘ Gang home to your 
bairns,’ he said to him, ‘ ane is sufi&cient tor a 
sacrifice.’ f He accompanied Bothwell alone, 
and was imprisoned, first at Edinburgh, and then 
in the fatal Sea Tower at St. Andrew’s. This 
Jan. 1546- was in January, 1 546. 

A convocation of the clergy was held by the 
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* Knox, who is the principal 
authority for the circumstance 
of Wishart’s ministry, was in 
constant attendance upon him, 
and speaks with the authority, if 
also with the prejudices, of an 


eye-witness, a friend and com- 
panion. 

t Knox was at this time 
teaching the family of the Laird 
of Ormiston. 
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cardinal in the following month, the Ai’chbishop Ch. zz . 

, of Glasgow was present, and the criminal against 
the Church was brought out for trial. The 'janu^y.' 
heresy was readily proved; but, as we know, the Wishartits 

. . , , , ’ , tried and 

spiritual law, and spiritual men, though they illegally 
could convict, yet might not sentence to death, domned, 
They washed their hands, like Pilate, and handed 
over their offenders to secular judgment and 
secular execution. In decent observance of these 
formalities, Keton applied to the regent for the 
assistance necessary to complete the proceedings ; 
and the regent would have acquiesced as a matter 
of course, but, at the entreaty of a friend, he was 
persuaded to hesitate, and directed the cardinal 
to proceed no further until he could himself ex- 
amine the prisoner in person.* The cardinal in 
an ordinary matter might have endured Arran’s 
interference; in the present instance he declined 
the responsibility of obedience. He arranged a 
pseudo-othcial condemnation in one of his own 
courts, where a lay magistrate transacted the 
necessary forms ; and on the ist of March a pile 
and a gallows were prepared under the windows 
of the Castle, where the two archbishops might 
sit ill state and preside over the ceremony. 

In anticiiiation of an attempt at rescue, the a rescue w 
Castle guns were loaded and the portfires lighted. tho’^casUe^ 
‘After this, Mr. Wishart was led to the fire, 
with a rope about his neck, and a chain of iron 
about his middle; and when that he came to the 
fire, he sate down upon his knees and rose up 


Calbekwoob, voLi. p.ioi. 
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On. aa. again, and thrice he said these words : “ Oh, thou 
Saviour of the world, have mercy on me. Father 
May. of Heaven, I commend my spirit into thy holy 
hands.’” He next spoke a few words to the 
people; and then ‘last of all the hangman, that 
was his tormentor, sate upon his knees and said, 
“ Sir, I pray you forgive mo, for I am not guilty of 
He is ^ your death to whom ho answered, “ Come hither 

and burnt to me and he kissed his check and said, “ Lo, 
sencrofSo here is a token that I forgive thee. Do thy 
office.” And then he was put upon a gibbet 
archbishop and hanged, and then burnt to powder.’ * 

Life for life. If Wishart was an instrument 
of the conspiracy against Beton, in the eyes of 
his friends, he was still a martyr, and Beton was 
a murderer. Law, in its pure and proper sense, 
there was none in Scotland ; the partition lines 
between evil and good were obliterated in the 
general anarchy ; and right struggled against 
wrong with such ambiguous weapons as the 
‘wild justice’ of nature suggested. 

The car- With a misgiving that danger was in the air, 
pwtiug ’ the cardinal strengthened his faction by marrying 
fortffieshis OH® of bastard daughters to the Earl of Craw- 
eastie. sccret ovcrturcs of the Laird of Grange 

and Norman Leslie to the English govei’nment, 
it is likely, had been betrayed to him ; and 
another Leslie, the brother of the Earl of Rothes, 
on Wishart’s death, had been heard to mutter 
that ‘his hand and dagger should be priests to 
the cardinal.’ Throughout the spring, in the 
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lengthening days, a hundred workmen were busy, 
from sunrise to sunset, converting the episcopal 
palace of St. Andrew’s into an impregnable for- 
tress, where dungeons were already destined for 
the custody of perilous conspirators. 

The night of the aSth of May the great 
churchman passed with his mistress ; she was 
seen in the dawn of the morning to leave the 
postern which led to his private apartments;* 
and about the same hour the drawbridge was 
lowered, and the front gates were thrown open, 
to admit the masons and the stone-carts. As the 
labourers were collecting, William Kirkaldy, the 
treasurer’s eldest son, a boy of about seventeen, 
and five or six other young men, sauntered to 
the porter’s lodge, and inquired if the cai'dinal 
Avas stirring. They Avere told that he had not 
yet appeared, and they affected to be looking at 
the alterations, and asking indifferent questions, 
when presently the Master of Rothes came up, 
Avith two or three more, and afterwards John 
Leslie. The first tAVO parties had caused no 
suspicion. It was daylight ; the castle Avas full 
of men ; and the idea of danger occurred to no 
(me. John Leslie, however, Avas knoAvn to be on 
bad terms Avith Reton, and as he crossed the 
bridge, the porter started and attempted to close 
the gates. Rut the movement Avas too late. 
Kirkaldy struck him down Avith a sitigle blow, 
snatched the keys from his girdle, and flung him 
into the foss. Leslie sprang in ; the Avorkmcn, 
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Murder of Beton. 

confused by tbe sudden surprise, and some of 
them perhaps in the secret of the plot, were 
thrust out, and the gates were locked behind 
them ; and while young Gi’ange kept guard over 
the postern, the rest df the party secured the 
servants in their rooms, and dismissed them one 
by one. Beton’s apartment overlooked tlic quad- 
rangle. Being disturbed by the noise, he tlirew 
open his window, and called to know the meaning 
of it. Some one cried that Norman Leslie had 
taken the castle. He sprang back and darted to 
the back gate, but it was closed ; he was caught in 
the trap, and returning to his rootn, he barricaded 
the door, and sat waiting for his liitc. 

It was not long in -finding him. The tramp 
of steps sounded along the gallery ; a voice sum- 
moned him to open. ‘Who calls?’ ho cried. 

‘ Leslie!’ was the answer. ‘ Is it Norman?’ he 
said. The Master of Bothes was but a boy, and 
he might hope to soften him. But' Norman was 
below in the coui’t; it was John, who had sworn 
to give Wishart’s murderer the last sacrament 
■with his poniard, and with him James Melville 
and Carmichael — ^names, both of them, of equally 
portentous omen. 

The cardinal did not move; the door Avas 
strong; and he cried out to know if they would 
spare his life, ‘ Perhaps,’ Leslie answered. ‘ Nay,’ 
exclaimed the wretched voice, ‘but swear that you 
will ; ’ ‘ swear by God’s wounds.’ ‘ That which 
was said is unsaid,’ shouted the avenger. He 
called for fire; a pan of burning charcoal was 
laid against the panels, and the crackling of the 
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bla^zing wood soon told the hopelessness of resis- Ch. 22. 

tance. A boy who was in the room drew back 

the bolts ; the armed men strode in through the 
smoke, and their -victim stood before them half- 
dressed and trembling. In the hard eyes and the 
drawn swords he read his doom. He sank back 
into a chair. ‘ I am a priest ! I am a priest ! ’ he 
said ; ‘ ye will not slay me.’ Leslie and Car- 
michael darted forward, without speaking, and 
each stabbed him. They drew back their arms 
toi'epeat their blows, when James Melville, ‘being 
a man,’ says Knox, ‘ of nature most gentle and 
modest.’ perceivmg them both in choler, withdrew 
them ; ‘ This work and judgment of God, although 
it be secret,’ he cried, ‘ yet ought it to be done 
with greater gravity.’ Holding his sword at 
Beton’s throat, ‘ Repent thee,’ he said to him, ‘ of 
thy former wicked life, but especially of the shed- 
ding of the blood of that instrument of God, 

Mr. George Wishart, which, albeit the flames of 
fire consumed before men, yet cries it with a ven- 
geance upon thee; and we from God are sent to 
revenge it. I protest that neither the hatred of 
thy person, the love of tliy inches, or the fear of 
any trouble thou couldst have done to me in 
])articuliu', moved or move me to strike thee, but 
only because thou hast been, and remainest, an 
obstinate cneiny to Christ Jesus and his Holy 
Evangel.’ ‘ And so he struck him twice or thrice 
through with a sword,’ and so he fell, cut otf 
even in the blossom of his sins, only shrieking ito is 
miserably, ‘ I am a priest ; I am a priest. Fie ! ‘ ° ’ 
tie ! all is gone ! ’ 
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The cry went out through the castle, and 
down into the borough of St. Andrew’s. The 
alarm-bell rang. The provost and four hundred 
of the townspeople streamed up under the walls 
before the gate, and clamoured to bring oiit the 
cardinal. ‘ Incontinent, they brought the cardi- 
nal dead to the wall head in a pair of sheets, 
and hung him over the wall by the tanc arm and 
the tane foot, and bade the people see there their 
god.’* 

‘ Tlie faithless mtdtitude, that would not be- 
lieve till they did sec, departed without requiem 
(Bternam or requiescat in pace sung for his soul. 
Because the weather was hot,’ says the pitiless 
Knox, ‘and his funeral could not suddenly be 
prepared, it was thought best to bestow enough 
of great salt upon him, a coffin of load, and a 
corner in the bottom of the Sea Tower, to await 
what exequies his brethren the bishops would 
bestow upon him.’f 


* Lyndsay to Wharton : Slate 
Papers, vol. v. p. 560,* Bucha- 
nan j Calderwood j Knox. 

f As an immediate cons-'o- 
quence, a popular outbreak and 
a pillage of the religious houses 
was looked for. On the nth of 
June or July (the record is am- 
biguous), ^ My Lord Qovernour, 
with advice of the Queen’s Grace 
and lords of the council, under- 
standing that through the occa- 
sion of this troublous time, and 
great inobodienee made both to 
God and man in the committing 
of divers enorme and exorbitant 
crimeS; it is dread and feared 


that evil-disposed persons will 
invade, destroy, cast down, and 
wi fell old abbeys, abbey places, 
kirks, as well parish churches 
as other religious places, priories 
of all orders, nunneries, chapels, 
and other spiritual men’s houses, 
against the laws of God and 
man, and incontrair the liberty 
and freedom of holy kirk, for 
the eschewing of such incon- 
venients, it is statute and or- 
dained that letters bo directed 
into all parts of the realm, with 
open proclamation and charge to 
all our Sovereign Lady’s lieges, 
that nane of them take on hand 
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Thus perished David Beton, and with him 
the cause of the Papacy in Scotland. The 
national faction survived his death. Mary of 
Guise and her friends continued to lean upon 
Prance, and the ancient religion appeared for a 
few years longer to maintain itself at their side. 
But the spirit of Romanism as a living super- 
stition was extinguished with its latest repre- 
sentative ; and the mass was no longer the 
expression of a true inward belief. Those who 
professed to he the friends of the Church shared 
with its enemies in its present plunder. In a 
few years the once beautiful fabric lay prostrate 
in confused ruin. 
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under the pain of tinsall of life, 
lands, and goods .’ — Acta Far-- 
Uamentorum Marice, 1546. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE DEATH OE IIENKY VUI. 

Ch. 23. i WAR which had cxhil)itc(l at a critical time 
A.D. 1345. military power of England, repaid its 

cost in an increase of security; yet, though oscu- 
lating in separate points with the deeper impulses 
of the age, it remained as it began, substantially 
unconnected with those impulses, lleneath the 
contests of diplomatists, the movements of armies, 
and the clash of hostile fleets, the tide of inward 
revolution flowed on upon its separate course, 
and the conflict, so absoi'bing while it continued, 
was but an expensive aceident in respeet to the 
vital interests of the nation. The I'csult of 
Effect of greatest importance had been the desti'uction of 
thocondi- pleasant illusions. The conservatives, who had 
partita in fixed their hearts on the alliance with the Em- 
Eagiand. pgror — the Protestants, who would unite the 
fortunes of the Anglican and German Reforma- 
tion, had alike been disappointed. The Em- 
peror might remain, while it suited his conve- 
nience, a political confederate; in his heart he 
belonged to the Papacy. The Lutherans, timid 
and irresolute had first held out their hand, and 
had shrunk back when it was accepted. Thus 
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tlie two parties wHch divided England were left 
to determine by themselves the form of their 
future; and if the moderate good sense of the 
country could prevent an armed collision between 
the fanatics of either extreme, it was likely to 
arrange itself into a compromise. The elements 
of danger were still considerable ; yet the revo- 
lution, which had already been securely accom- 
plished, might inspire a reasonable confidence. 
Sixteen years had now elapsed since the memo- 
rable meeting of parliament in 1529-; and in 
those years the usurpation of Rome had been 
abolished ; the phantom which overshadowed 
Europe had become a laughing-stock ; the 
clergy for four centuries had been the virtual 
rulers in State and Church ; their authority had 
extended over castle and cottage ; they had 
monopolized the learned professions, and every 
man who could read was absorbed under the 
privileges of tbeir order; supreme in the cabi- 
net, in the law courts, and in the legislature, 
they had treated the parliament as a shadow of 
convocation, and the House of Commons as an 
instrument to raise a I’evenue, the administration 
of which was theirs ; their gigantic prerogatives 
had now passed away from them; tlie convoca- 
tion which had prescribed laws to the State en- 
dured the legislation of the Commons, even on 
the Articles of the Faith; the religious houses 
were swept away ; their broad lands had relapsed 
to the laity, with the powers which the ownership 
conveyed with it; the mitred abbots had ceased 
to exist; the temporal lords had a majority in 
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the House of Peers; and the Hisliops battled in- 
effectually to maintain the last fragment of their 
independent grandeur. 

Tremendous as the outward overthrow must 
have seemed to those who remembcired the old 
days, the inward changes were yet more momen- 
tous. A superstition Avhich was but tlie counter- 
part of magic and witchcraft, which buried the 
Father of heaven and cai'th in the coffins of the 
saints, and trusted the salvation of the soul to the 
efficacy of mumbled words, had given place to a 
real, though indistinct, religion. Copies of the 
Bible were spread over the country in tons of 
thousands. Every English child was taught in 
its own tongue the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Creed, and the Commandments. Idolatiy existed 
no longer ; and the remaining difficulties lay only 
in the interpretation of the Sacred Text, and in 
the clinging sense, which adhered to all sides 
alike, that to misunderstand it was not an error, 
but a crime. Here, althotigh Catholic doctrine, not 
only in its pi'actical corruptions, but in its purest 
‘developments,’ shook at the contact with the Gos- 
pels, yet the most thoughtful had been compelled 
to pause embarrassed. If mistake was fatal, and 
if the Divine nature and the Divine economy 
could not be subject to change, to reject the in- 
terpretations on which that doctrine had main- 
tained itself, was to condemn the Chi’istian 
Church to have been deserted for a thousand 
years by the spirit of truth, and this was a con- 
clusion too frightful, too incredible to be endured. 
The laity, so bold against the Pope and the 
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monasteries, turned their faces from it into the 
dogmatism of the Six Articles. 

Yet still the genius of change went onward, 
caring little for human opposition. To move with 
it, or to move against it, affected little the velo- 
city with which the English world was swept into 
the New Era. The truth stole into men’s minds 
they kneAV not how. The king, as we have seen, 
began to shrink from persecution, and to shelter 
suspected persons from orthodox cruelty. The 
parliament which would not yet alter the heresy 
law, tempered the action of it, and was rather con- 
tented to retard a movement which threatened to 
be too wildly precipitate than attempt any more 
to arrest it. 

Next to the Bible, there are few things which 
have affected the character of the modern Eng- 
lish more deeply than the Liturgy. The beau- 
tiful roll of its language mingles with the 
memories of childhood; it is the guide of our 
dawning thought, and accompanies us through 
each stage of our life with its chaste ceremonials 
from the font to the edge of the grave. Having 
been composed at a period when old and new 
beliefs were contending for supremacy, it contains 
some remnants of opinions which have no longer 
perhaps a place in our convictions ; but the more 
arduoAis problems of speculation ai'c concealed 
behind a purposed vagueness Avhich shrinks from 
definition ; aiid the spirit of the Prayer Book is the 
spirit of piety more than of theology, of wisdom 
more than of dogma. 

Thus, although as an historical document the 
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Liturgy is valuable as a picture of the minds 
of the English Eoformers, it is with a keener 
interest that we watch the first germs of it 
passing into the form with which we ai-e so 
familiar. Two English pinmers had becir pub- 
lished since the commencement of the movement, 
one in 1535, another under the auspices of Crom- 
well in 1539; but the first of those was passionate 
and polemical, the second was slightly alter(>d 
from the Breviary. If we except tho Creed, the 
Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer, which 
were attached to the articles of religion sent out 
in 1536, the earliest portion of our own Prayer 
Book which appeared in English was the Litany, 
prepared by the king in the summer of 1544, and 
perhaps translated by him. On the eve of Ivis 
departure to Boulogne ho sent it, with the fol- 
lowing letter, to Cranmer, to he circulated 
through the country. 

‘ Right Reverend Father in God, right trusty 
and well beloved, we greet you well ; and let you 
wit that, calling to our remembrance the mise- 
rable state of all Christendom, being at this 
present, besides all other ti'oublcs, so plagued 
with most cruel wars, hatreds, and dissensions, as 
no place of the same — almost being the whole 
reduced to a very narrow corner — remaineth in 
good peace and concord — the help and remedy 
hereof, far exceeding the power of any man, 
must be called for of Him who only is able to 
grant our petitions, and never forsaketh or re- 
pelleth any that firmly beheve and faithfully call 
upon Him; unto whom also the examples of 
Scripture encourage us in all these and others our 
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troubles and necessities to flee. Being therefore 
resolved to have continually, from henceforth, 
general processions in all cities, towns, churches, 
and parishes of this our realm, said and sung 
with such reverence and devotion as appertaineth, 
for as much as heretofore the people partly for 
lack of good instruction and calling, partly for 
that they understood no part of such prayers and 
suffrages as were used to be said and sung, have 
used to come very slackly to the processions, 
where the same have been commanded heretofore, 
we have set forth certain godly prayers and suf- 
frages in our native English tongue, which we 
send you herewith ; signifying unto you that, for 
the especial trust and confidence we have of your 
godly mind and earnest desire to the setting for- 
ward of the glory of God and the true worship- 
ping of his most holy name, within that province 
committed by us unto you, we have sent unto 
you these suffrages, not to be for a month or two 
observed and after slenderly considered, as our 
other injunctions have, to our no little marvel, 
been used; but to the intent, as well the same 
as other our injunctions, may earnestly be set 
forth by preaching, good exhortation, and other- 
wise, to the people, in such sort as they, feeling 
the godly taste thereof, may godly and joyously, 
with thanks, embrace the same as appertaineth.’ * 
In the year following a collection of English 
prayers was added to the Litany, a service for 
morning and evening, and for the burial of the 


* Ilonry VIII. to tlxe Arclibisliop of Oanterlbury : Wiikiits’s 
Concilia j voL iii. p. 859. 
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dead;* and the Idng, in a general pi’ocLiination, 
directed that they should be used in all chui’ches 
and chapels in the place of the llreviaiy. It 
■was the duty of the sovereign, he said, to endea- 
vour that his subjects should pass tlieir lives 
devoutly and virtuously, to the honour of God, 
and the salvation of their souls. Prayer was the 
appointed and the only means by which such a 
life was rendered possible; but prayer of the 
most passionate and ravishing kind was of little 
profit, if it was an emotion undirected by the 
understanding; and to make use of words in 
a foreign language, merely with a sentiment of 
devotion, the mind taking no fruit, could bo 
neither pleasing to God, nor beneficial to man. 
The party that understood not the pith- or 
effectualness of the talk that he made with God, 
might be as a harp or pipe, having a sound, but 
not understanding the noise that itself had made ; 
a Christian man was more than an instrument; 
and he had therefore provided a determinate form 
of supplication in the English tongue, that his sub- 
jects might be able to pray like reasonable beings 
in their own language, f 

The surest testimony to wise and moderate 
measures is the disapproval of fanatics of all 
kinds. Amidst the factions which were raging 
round him, the king, ■with his rational ad’visers, 
had no desire to swell the clamour ; he sought to 
accomplish something unquestionably genuine and 

* See Fiimers put forth in the Meitjn of Henry VllL Oxford. 
1834. 

t Wilkins^ voL iii. p. 873. 
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good, which might bear fruit at a future time. But 
to the eager Protestants the prayers were tainted 
with Popery; falling short of their own extra- 
vagances they seemed as worthless as the Latin 
forms which they displaeed : while the reaction- 
aries, on the other hand, looked on with mere 
dismay, and Avatched for some change of fortune, 
or some fresh access of folly in their adversaries, to 
compel Henry once more to turn back upon his 
steps. As the moderate party was gaining ground, 
the discord between the extremes grew louder and 
more bitter; and in the midst of it parliament 
met, after a longer interval than usual, in No- 
vember 1545. From the ‘ Statute Book’ it would 
have appeared that the business of the session 
had been principally secular, or, at least, had 
touched but lightly on theological controversy. 
Fresh war taxes were voted.* There were mea- 
sures of law reform, and for the simplification of 
landed tenures. A remarkable act stated that 
the laws of high treason had been made the in- 
struments of private malice. Anonymous libels 
had been put in circulation, accusing innocent 
persons of having used seditious language against 
the king ; and, to prevent the multiplication of 
caluimiies and suspicions, any person or persons 
who should have published any such charges, 
and not come forward in his own name to 
prove his statements in the Star Chamber, 
should in future suffer death as a felon, f The 

* Ilonry VIIL capp. 24, 25. 

t Ibid. cap. 10. i )ctailH illustrative of tTae causes winch occasioned 
this statute will bo found iii the AcU of tlu l*rivy Council^ vol. vii. 
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The Dissolution of Chantries. 

Cn. S3. Keformers obtained a "victory in the dispensation 
from the vow of celibacy which was granted to 
the Knights of St. John.* A commission was 
again appointed to revise the canon law ; and 
married laymen were permitted to exercise juris- 
diction in the ecclesiastical courts.f 

The dissolution of the monasteries had shaken 
the stability of all other religious or semi-religious 
corporations. Grants for religious uses, of what- 
ever description, were no longer supposed to be 
pei’manent; and the founders, or the representa- 
tives of the founders, of colleges, hospitals, fra- 
ternities, brotherhoods, and guilds, had shown a 
disposition to resume their gifts. In some places 
the wardens or the occupiers had been expelled ; 
in others sales had been effected by fraudulent 
collusion ; in others the lands belonging to the 
foundations had been granted away in leases upon 
lives, the incumbents securing their personal 
interests by fines. Irregularities so considerable 
required interference, and, by a sweeping act, all 
such properties were at once vested in the crown, 
hospitals, that the institutions to which they had belonged 
and'’£- weight be refounded on a fresh basis, if their con- 
m tinned existence was desirable, j; A momentaiy 
crown. panic was created at Oxford and Cambridge, 
where the colleges expected the fate of the re- 
ligious houses; and Doctor Coxe, the prince’s 
tutor, who was Dean of Christ Church, wrote, in 
some agitation, to Sir William Paget: ‘Not,’ he 
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*37 Henry VIIL cap. 31. 
t Ihid. cap. 17. 


t Ibid. cap. 4- 
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said, ‘ that I distrust the king’s goodness, but Ch. 23. 
because there are such a number of importunate 
wolves as are able to devour chauntries, cathe- 
dral churches, universities, and a thousand times 
as much.’* The alai’m was natural, but it was 


* Loed Heebeet, p. 254. 
Another letter of Dr. Coxe, 
written a short time previously^ 
containing an account of the 
character and education of the 
prince, may he added in this 
place. The MS. is much inj ured, 
and the name of the person to 
whom the letter was addressed is 
wanting. 

^ As concerning my lord and 
dear scholar, it is kindly done of 
you to desire so gently to hear 
from him and of his proceedings 
in his valiant conquests. We 
can now read, and God he 
thanked sufficiently j [and as] 
He hath prospered the King’s 
Majesty in his travels at Bou- 
logne, surely [in] like [manner 
thanks he] unto God, my lord is 
not much behind on his part. 
He hath expunged and utterly 
conquered a great number of the 
captains of ignorance. The 
eight parts of speech ho hath 
made them his subjects and ser- 
vants, and can decline any man- 
ner Latin nown, and conjugate 
a verb perfectly, unless it bo 
anomaliim. These parts thus 
beaten down and conquered, ho 
beginneth to build them up 
again, and frame thorn after his 
purpose with duo order of con- 
struction, like as the King’s 
Majesty framed up Boulogne 
after he had beaten it down. 
He understandoth and can frame 


well his three concords of gram- 
mar, and hath made already forty 
or fifty pretty Latin verses, and 
can answer well favouredly to 
the parts, and is now ready to 
enter into Oato, to some proper 
and profitable fables oLEsop, and 
other wholesome and godly les- 
sons that shall be devised for 
him. Every day in the mass 
time he readeth a portion of 
Solomon’s Proverbs for the ex- 
ercise of his reading, wherein he 
delighteth much j and learneth 
there how good it is to give ear 
unto discipline, to fear God, to 
keep God’s commandments, to 
beware of strange and wanton 
women, to be obedient to father 
and mother, to be thankful to 
him that telleth him of his faults. 
Captain Will ” was an ungra- 
cious fellow, whom to conquer I 
was almost in despair. I went 
upon him with fair means, with 
foul means, that is, with menac- 
ing from time to time, so long 
that he took such courage that 
he thought utterly my mean- 
ing to bo nothing but dalliance. 
Quid multaf Before we came 
from Sutton, upon a day I took 
my morico pike, and at Will ” 
I wont, and gave him such a 
woimd that he wist not what to 
do, but picked him privately out 
of the place that I never saw 
him since. Methought it the 
luckiest day that ever I had in 
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unnecessary. Tlie king’s object was rather to 
preserve and to restore than to destroy, and the 
scale and scope of his intentions were soon dis- 
played so clearly as to dispel all uneasiness, by the 
foundation of the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
and of Trinity College at Cambridge. 

But the session, if the debates had been pre- 
served to us, Avould have presented a less tranquil 
appearance than it wears in the records of its 
accomplished legislation. From the ‘ Journals of 
the House of Lords’ we discover that, on the 
2.7th of November’, four days after the meeting of 
parliament, a fresh heresy bill was brought for- 
ward in the upper house.* It was referred to a 
committee, again brought in, discussed at length,f 
and again set aside for consideration; finally, it 
was passed without a dissentient voice, and sent 
down to the Commons, where it disappeared. 
No hint remains of the provisions of this bill. 

' The objects of it are described as the abolition of 
heresies, and the suppression of certain books 
infected with false opinions. Perhaps it was 
some severe measure of arbitrary repression, in- 
troduced by the reactionaries; perhaps it was a 
moderate endeavour to check Anabaptist and 
Puritan excesses, and was withdrawn or relin- 


battle, I think that only wound 
shall be enough for me to daunt 
both Will ” and all Ms fellows. 
Howbeit, there is another cum- 
brous captain that appeareth out 
of hispavilioii; called ^‘Oblivion/’ 
who by labour and continuance 
uf exercise shall be easily chased 
away, lie is a vessel most apt 


to receive all goodness and learn- 
ing, witty, sharp, and pleasant.' 

— Dr, Ooxe to : MS. State 

Paper Office^ Donicsticj vol. xvi. 

* Lords Journals, 37 Henry 
VIII. 

t ^Post longam examinatio- 
nem.’ — Ibid. 
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quisled from experience of the past feebleness of Oh. 23. 
legislative interference with opinion. The pro- 
gress of the bill may have been stopped by the 
lower house ; it may have been arrested by the 
crown. But, at all events, the phenomenon of 
the attempt and of the failure is not a little 
remarkable, and connects itself with a memorable 
scene with which the session was closed. On the tiio Kng 
24th of December, the king for the last time in parliament 
his hfe appeared in parliament for the proroga- jasu i m e 
tion. When the business was over and the address 
was presented, the chancellor was beginning as 
usual to reply in his name, when Henry unex- 
pectedly rose from his seat, and, with a half 
apology for the interruption, requested to, be 
allowed to speak in his own person.* 

The address had contained the ordinary com- 
pliments to royalty. He commenced by saying 
that he regarded such expressions rather as a 
point of rhetoric, to put him in remembrance of 
qualities lacking in him, which he would use his 
endeavours to obtain ; and he trusted his hearers 
would help him with their prayers. If any point 
or iota of them were already in him, God was ' 
therefore to be thanked, and not he, from whom 
came all goodness and virtuous quality. Ho then no timuics 
thanked the Houses for their liberality in the fortho 
grant of the subsidy, for which, however, he said, 

* Two independent accounts State Papoi* Ollico. The first is 
of this speech remain; one is the long’ost, the second is the 
given by Hall; whoso language niostintoresting from the descrip - 
implies that ho was present : tlio tion of the manner in which the 
other is in a letter of Sir John words were spoken and of the 
Mason to Paget; in MS. in the olfect which they produced. 
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Cn. z3. considering it was to be employed not for his 

own use, but for the safety of the commonwealth, 

Decemitr! he felt not SO much obliged, as for the permission 
which they had given him to dispose as he should 
think good of the chantries and colleges. This 
And for mcasure he accepted as a proof of their confidence 
Mence in as Well in his integrity as in nis discretion ; and 
mei« and they would See in the dispositions which he in- 
good faith. -tQ make, that he desired to serve God faith- 

fully, and to provide for the wants of the poor. 

His manner was unusual. ‘ He spoke,’ said 
Sir John Mason, ‘ so sententiously, so kingly, so 
rather fatherly,’ that he was listened to with 
peculiar emotion. 

He had spoken of the business of the session. 
He then paused — hesitated — his voice shook — 
he burst into tears. 

The present, he said, was not the first time 
that his subjects had allowed him to see their 
affection for him ; he trusted that they knew that, 
as their hearts were towards him, so, was his heart 
towards them. One other thing there was, how- 
ever, in which he could not work alone ; and he 
must call upon them all to help him, in the name 
and for the honour of Almighty God. 

He tells ‘ I hear,’ he continued, ‘ that the special 
ho thinks foundation of our religion being charity between 
stetorf man and man, it is so refrigerate* as there was 
^giand”^ never more dissension and lack of love between 
man and man, the occasions whereof are opinions 
only and names devised for the continuance of 


* ^ This was his term/ — Mason to Paget. 
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the same. Some ai'e called Papists, some Luthe- Ch. 23. 

rans, and some Anabaptists; names devised of 

the devil, and yet not fully without ground, for nSembtr. 
the severing of one man’s heart by conceit of 
opinion from the other. For the remedy whereof, And pre- 
I desire, first, every man of himself to travel first remedy!* 
for his own amendment. Secondly, I exhort the 
bishops and clergy, who are noted to be the salt 
and lamps of the world, by amending of their 
divisions, to give example to the rest, and to 
agree especially in their teaching — which, seeing 
there is but one truth and verity, they may easily 
do, calling therein for the aid of God. Finally, 

I exhort the nobles and the lay fee not to receive 
the grace of God in vain ; and albeit, by the 
instinct of God, the Scriptures have been per- 
mitted unto them in the English tongue, yet not 
to take upon them the judgment and exposition 
of the same, but reverendly and humbly, with 
fear and dread, to receive and use the knowledge 
which it hath pleased God to show unto them, 
and in any doubt to resort unto the learned, or 
at best the higher powers. I am very sorry to 
know and hear how unreverendly that precious 
jewel the Word of God is disputed, rhymed, sung, 
and jangled in eveiy alehouse and tavern. This 
kind of man is depraved, and that kind of man ; 
this ceremony and that ceremony. Of this I am 
sui’e, that charity was never so faint among you ; 
and God Himself, amongst Christians, was never 
less reverenced, honoured, and served. Therefore, 
as I said before, bo in charity one with anothoi’, 
like brother and brother. Have respect to the 
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pleasing of God, and then I doubt not that love 
I spake of shall never be dissolved betwixt us. 
Then may I justly rejoice that thus long I have 
lived to see this day, and you, by verity, con- 
science, and chai'ity between yourselves, may in 
this point, as you be in divers others, accounted 
among the rest of the world as blessed men.’ 

With these words Henry passed down from 
the throne and departed. Many of his hearers 
had been overcome, like himself, and were in 
tears;* both in parliament and the country a 
sensation was created, profound while it lasted ; 
and perhaps it might' have been more permanent 
in its effects, had not the remedy which the king 
prescribed been the exercise of the one virtue for 
ever unknown in controversies of religion. Yet, 
although the admonition was addressed to all 
sides, it was a declaration in favour of freedom. 
It prescribed toleration, which the Catholics con- 
sidered to be a crime. It prescribed chaiity where 
they believed it to be their duty to hate. In 
January their alarm was increased by a circular 
prepared at the king’s desire by Cranmor, forbid- 
ding the adoration of the cross on Palm Sunday 
and the ringing of bells on Allhallows Eve, which 
was a relic of Pagan superstition. Gardiner, who 
at the moment was busy completing at Brussels 
the revision of the treaty with the Emperor, 


* His words, says Mason, ^ to 
you that have been used to his 
daily talking-, should have been 
no great wonder — and yet saw I 
some that hear him often enough 
largely water their plants — ^biit 


to ns that have not heard him 
often were such a joy and mar- 
vellous comfort, as I reckon this 
day one of the happiest of my 
life.' — Mason to Paget : MS* 
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succeeded in suspending for the moment the 
issue of the order. He assured the king that, if 
such an evidence of English tendencies was given 
to the world, his labours would he fruitless.* 
But the intention was none the less alarming to 
the Bishop of Winchester’s supporters, none the 
less encouraging to their opponents. The ortho- 
dox faction were still powerful. They had the 
law upon their side; the Duke of Norfolk stood 
by them, stoutly supported by Wriothesley, who 
was now chancellor, and the body of the peers. 
If they had failed in their late heresy bill, they 
had still the Six Articles to fall back upon; and 
as the king was as anxious as he had ever been 
to check the extravagances with which the Pro- 
testant preachers were outraging the prejudices 
of the people, they had the advantage of a defen- 
sive position, and they determined to use their 
power so long as it remained to them. 

They had not long to wait for their oppor- 
tunity. Many of the chantries had been suppressed 
under the late act, and their disappeai’ance, if left 
to its silent operation, would have carried its own 
lesson. Dr. Crome, a loud advocate of the party 
of movement, with the appetite for inconvenient 
dilemmas which belongs so frequently to clever 
unwise men, preached a sermon at the Mercers’ 
Chapel, in which he worked the statute into an 
argument against purgatory. Eithei’, he said, 
the mass priests ought to have been maintained, 
and a wrong had been done to the souls of those 
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who had left lands to support them, or the sing- 
ing of masses hy living men did not and could 
not aifect the condition of those souls. The rea- 
soning was unanswerable; but where a victory is 
to be gained over a deep I'ooted pi*ejudice, sensible 
men are contented with the acceptance of pre- 
mises, and leave the conclusions to follow of 
themselves. The preacher was invited, by an 
order from the king, to explain himself at Paul’s 
Cross. He was warned to be careful ‘ of his 
brethren in London; not to yield to their fan- 
tasies ; and to beware tliat he said not that he 
came not to recant.’* He shuffled in the usual 
manner; he trifled as Jerome had trifled; and he 
was then summoned before the council, when he 
was compelled into a formal abjuration. 

If the evil had rested with himself, his im- 
patience would have met with a not undeserved 
reward ; but the spirit of persecution once aroused, 
would not be appeased without a \nctim ; and an 
attempt was next made to destroy a more for- 
midable person. 

Since his resignation of his bishopric, Latimer 
had remained in retirement; but his silence had 
not softened the exasperation which he had before 
provoked ; Crome had received advice from him 
which might perhaps be heretical ; he was sent 
for and examined. 

More than once before, Latimer had been 
saved by the king. He was out of danger on the 
great point of transubstantiation, for he still 


* State Tapers, voL i. p. 843. 
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adhered to the old belief ; and in any lighter 
matter he felt that he might trust to the same 
support and defy the danger. The council 
‘ministered unto him an oath, with divei’s inter- 
rogatories.’* He would not answer them. It 
was dangerous, he said ; and their proceeding 
was more extreme than if he lived under the 
Turk.'!’ He was told that it was the king’s will. 
He was altogether doubtful of that, he replied, 

‘ and desired to speak with his majesty himself.’ 
He had been told that it was the king’s will that 
he should give up his bishopric ; and he found 
afterwards that the king had willed nothing of 
the kind, and had ‘ pitied his condition.’ He was 
rebuked for his disrespect, bnt he was very 
inditferent; and when pressed furtlier with ques- 
tions, ‘ he answered them,’ the council said, ‘ in 
such sort as they were left as wise as they were 
before.’ J A physician named Huick was next 
called in ; but he imitated Latimer, and appealed. 
He drew up a statement of his belief in writing; 
but, in a purposed contempt of his examiners, he 
added to his answer that it was for the kin<r 
only, and he desired that ‘two or three gentlemen 
of tlie privy chamber ’ might take charge of it.§ 
The council laid the behaviour of the pri- 
soners before Henry, and the Reformers seemed to 
be bent on making their protection as difficult as 
])ossiblc ; l)ut, so far as we can discover by the 
event, the a[)pcal was allowed, and they were 


* State Papen, voL i. p. 848* &c. 
t Ibid. t Ibid. 
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troubled no further. Except against those who 
were heretical on the eucharist, it was plain that 
no further persecution would be permitted ; and 
even here the Bishop of Winchester felt liis prey- 
sliding from his grasp. His enemies were in 
parliament, on the council board, in the royal 
household, perhaps on the throne itself ; and it 
seems to have been on this occasion that an 
attempt was made against Hem-y’s last queen. 
Unvouched for, unalludcd to by any contemporary 
authority as yet discovered, dihitcid through Pro- 
testant tradition for two generations, till it reached 
the ears of Foxe, the popular legend can ])retend 
to no authenticity of detail. We can believe, 
however, that, if tlie queen had been actively 
encouraging the more vehement forms of Pro- 
testantism in the palace, she must have added 
materially to the difficidtics of the king’s ])osition ; 
that Gardiner brought complaints against her; 
that the king examined into tluiin, imd finding 
that the story was either an inv<mtion, or was 
maliciously exaggerated, dismissed the accusers 
with a reproof, as he had dismissed them befn-e 
in theii- attacks upon Cranmer.* 

Success in a lower quarter, however, was still 
possible to the persccutors.f John Lascelles, one 


* EoxEj vol. Y, Fox liaH 
weakened bis story by a blunder 
in tbe only point on which wo 
are able to test it. lie connects 
the attack on the queen with 
Gardiner’s disgrace,* and Gar- 
diner’s disgrace only followed on 
the discovery of Lord Surrey’s 


designs \ipon tlui regency in the 
ensuing I )ec(uuber. 

t The body of the Gouncil 
certainly were acting with Gar- 
diner. Latinior’s examiners were 
Wriothosloy, Norfolk, Kssox,Sir 
John Gage, Sir Anthony Browne, 
Sir Anthony ’Wingtield, the 
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of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber,* had been 
examined with Crome and Latimer. He had 
declined to reply to the questions which were 
submitted to him unless he had a promise of the 
king’s protection;! but while in prison he col- 
lected his courage, and wrote a deliberate denial 
of the real pi’esence.| Three other persons were 
at the same time convicted of the same offence. 
Nicholas Belemian, a Shropshire priest, John 
Adams, a tailor, and a lady, the tragedy of whose 
martyrdom, being visible in all its details, over- 
shadows the fate of her fellow-sufferers. 

Anne, daughter of Sir William Ascue,§ was 
born at Kelsey, in Lincolnshire. In her early 
youth or womanhood she must have remembered 


Bishops of Durham and Win- 
chester, and, strange to say, Lord 
Itiissell. On tlio other side were 
only the small hut powerful 
minority, composed of Oranmer, 
Lord Parr, Lord Hertford, and 
Lord Lisle. — See ^ate JPajpers^ 
voL i. p. 851. 

* Prohahly the same Las- 
celles who was mentioned as re- 
gretting the death of Cromwell, 
and perhaps the brother of the 
lady who revealed the iniquities 
of Catherine Howard, and who 
first carried the story to Oran- 
mer. If ho was indeed the same 
person, wo can understjiud tho 
animosity with wliich ho must 
have been regarded by tho Anglo- 
Catholics. 

t Lascellcs will not answer 
to tliat part of his conference 
with Oromo that toucheth 
Scripture mattorswithout hohavo 

K K 


the King’s Majesty’s express 
commandment, with his protec- 
tion j for he saith it is neither 
wisdom or equity that he should 
kill himself . — State Papers^ voL 
i. p. 850, 

X Poke, vol. v. p. 551. 

§ Tho authority for the re- 
markable and otherwise incre- 
dible circumstances of Anne 
Ascue’s persecution is a narra- 
tive, or rather a series of frag- 
ments, written by herself in the 
intervals of her harassing ex- 
aminations, at tho request of 
her friends. Those wore printed 
by Foxo ; though ho does not 
say by what moans tlioy came 
into his hands, there is no reason 
to believe them forgeries j and 
tho utmost value which can be- 
long to internal evidence must 
bo allowed to their unaffected 
simplicity. 
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the rebellion in which, her father was, perhaps, 
unwillingly implicated, and she must have lived 
surrounded by the passions which it had I'ouscd. 
She was married to a violent conservative, a gen- 
tleman named Kyme ; but from some cause she 
was unable to follow in tlie track of her husband 
and father; she became a Protestant, and was 
disowned and disclaimed by them ; and then wo 
find that she was to be seen from time to time in 
the aisles of Lincoln Cathedral reading the Ihbhi, 
with groups of priests, in twos and threes, ap- 
proaching to reason with her, ‘yet going their 
ways again -without words spoken.’* In March, 
1545, she was first arrested in London. She was 
examined before the Lord Mayor, and afterwards 
brought before the Bishop of London. Bonnoi-, 
who had a certain kind of coarse good nature 
amidst his many faults, treated her with courtesy. 
The mayor had sent in a collection of idle exagge- 
rated charges against her. Some of tluan she de- 
nied; some of them she ])assod over and avoided, 
and the bishop would not press upon licr hardly. 
He said that he was sorry for her trouble. If her 
conscience was troubled, he trusted that she would 
be open with him, and no advantage should be 
taken of anything which she might say. When 
she declined to accept him for her confessor, he 
was ready to assist her to escape from her position. 
He drew up an orthodox formula on the real [)rc- 
sence, which he desired her to sign. She took a 
pen, and wrote at the foot of the paper that she 


Anne Ascue’s Diary : Foxk, yoI. v. 
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believed all manner of things contained in the 
faith of the Church ; and, although irritated by 
the palpable evasion, Bonner allowed it to pass. 
She was remanded to prison for a few days, and 
then dismissed upon bail ; and the bishop, with, 
perhaps, a kinder purpose than that which Foxe 
attributes to him, of calumniating a Protestant 
saint, entered in his register that Anne Ascue 
had appeared before him, and had made an ade- 
(j^uate profession of her belief. 

But her name was written among those who 
were to serve Heaven in their deaths rather than 
their lives. The following summer she was 
again seized and brought before the inquisitors, 
whose appetite had been sharpened by the escape 
of Latimer. The Gardiner and Wriothesley 
faction were now her judges. They required 
her to state explicitly her opinion on the 
eucharist; and she knew this time that they 
would either kill her or force her to deny her 
faith. ‘ She would not sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land,’ she said ; and when Gardiner 
told her that she spoke in parables, she answered 
as another had answered, ‘ If I tell you the truth, 
ye will not believe me.’ She was questioned for 
five weary hours, but nothing could be extracted 
from her ; and the day after, attempts were made 
to shake her resolution by private persuasion. 
The brilliant worldly Paget, to whom confes- 
sions of faith ‘ were no things to die for,’ put out 
the eloquence which had foiled the diplomatists 
of Europe, llis arguments fell off like arrows 
from enchanted armour. Lord Lisle and Lord 
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Ch. 23. Parr, who believed as she believed, tried to pre- 

— vail on her to say as they said, ‘ It was shame 

for them,’ she replied, ‘to counsel contrary to 
their knowledge,’ Gardiner told her she would 
be burnt, ‘ God,’ she answered, ‘ laughed his 
threatenings to scorn,’ 

She was taken to Newgate, and, as if to 
insure her sentence with her own hands, she 
wrote — 

But writes ‘ The bread is but a remembrance of his 
fessionin death, or a sacrament of thanksgiving for it, 
Newgate, ■\yritten by me, Amie Ascue, that neither wish 
death, nor yet fear his might, and as merry as 
one that is bound towards Heaven.’ 

She is Her formal trial followed at the Guildhall, 
condeii ■where she reasserted the same belief: ‘That 
GuiiittaU. which you call your God,’ she said, ‘ is a piece of 
bread ; for proof thereof let it lie in a box three 
months and it will be mouldy. I am persuaded 
it cannot be God.’ 

The duty of a judge is to decide by the law, 
not by his conscience. If there had been a desire 
to acquit, the judges had no choice before them. 
After sentence of death had been passed upon her 
she was taken back to prison, whei'e she wrote a 
letter to the king, not asking for mercy, but firmly 
and nobly asserting that she was innocent of 
crime. She enclosed it under cover to W riothesley . 
Whether the chancellor delivered it or kept it, 
the law was left to take its course. 

But the execution was delayed. The Anglo- 
Catholics had gained but half their object, and 
they required evidence from her, if possible, which 
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would implicate higher offenders. The state of Ch. 23. 
the king’s health made the prospect of a long 
minority more near and more certain. Lord 
Audeley and the Duke of Suffolk, who had held a 
middle place by the side of the king, had died in 
the past year. The two parties in the govern- Condition 
ment were more sharply divided and more anxious 
to shake each other’s credit. A strange incident 
was connected with Anne Ascue’s imprisonment. 

She was found in possession of more comforts Anne 
than the customs of Newgate supplied: when roce! 4 d^ 
she was required to confess how she obtained 
them, it appeared that ‘her maid went abroad p^on. 
into the streets and made moan to the prentices, 
and they by her did send in money.’ * But this 
explanation, so touching in its simplicity, failed to 
satisfy her questioners. They suspected Hertford The eon- 
and Cranmer, and perhaps the queen; and could suspect 
they prove their complicity, they had ensured ponLts' 
their own victory and the ruin of their rivals, 

The condemned lady was taken from Newgate to 
the Tower, where the chancellor and the solicitor- 
general wore waiting for her. She was asked if 
Lady Hertford, the Duchess of Suffolk, or Lady 
Fitzwilliam belonged to her sect. She refused to 
say. They told her that they knew she had been 
maintained by certaixr members of the council, 
and th(!y must have their names. She was still 
silent. ‘ Then,’ she says (and this is no late 
legend or lying tradition, but a dreadful truth 
related at first hand, from the pen of the sufferer 


* Anuo Ascue’s jNarrative. 
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herself), ‘ they did put me on the rack because I 
confessed no ladies or gentlemen to he of my 
opinion, and thereupon they kept me a long 
time; and because I lay still and did not cry, 
my Loi’d Chancellor and Master Eich * took 
pains to rack me with their own hands till I was 
nigh dead.’f Sir Anthony Knyvet, the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower, lifted her off' in his arms. 
She swooned, and was laid on the floor; and 
when she recovered, the chancellor remained two 
hours longer labouring to persuade her to recant. 
But, as she said, she thanked God she had 
strength left to persevere ; she preferred to die, 
and to death they left her.| 


The Solicitor-Clencral. 
t understand/ she wrote 
fluhseqiiently, ^ the council is not 
a little displeased that it should 
he reported abroad that I was 
racked in the Tower. They say 
now that what they did then 
was hut to fear me, wlievt‘hy I 
perceived they are ashamed of 
their uncomely doings, and fear 
much lest the King’s Majesty 
should have informationthen;of.’ 
— Foxe, voL V. p. 548. The 
ahominahle cruelty of Wriothes- 
ley and Rich is perhaps the 
darkest page in the history of 
any English statesmen. Yet, as 
'Wriothesley was a man who had 
shown at other times high and 
nohle qualities, it is hard to be- 
lieve that bigotry had entirely 
blinded him to all feelings of 
humanity. It is possible that 
the rack was, as he said, em- 
ployed rather to terrify than to 


torture, and he may have himself 
taken charge of it to prewent 
ratlier than to ensure the active 
inlliction of pain. Anno Ascue 
may have swooned from fear as 
well as suffering : and it is to he 
remarked that she sat two hours 
with Wriotheshy immediately 
afterwards, ^ reaHoniiig with him,’ 
which she could not have done 
if the screws hud been severely 
strained. Foxo indeed says, that 
she had been so tortured that 
she was carried in a chair to the 
place of execution ; but she may 
have been exhausted by general 
ill-treatment, and the fact of her 
two hours’ conversation rests on 
her own authority. 

I Foxe adds tliat Knyvet, as 
soon as they were gone, sprung 
immediately into a boat and 
hurried to Whitehall to the king, 
who expressed himself ^ not 
pleased at the extreme handling 
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On the 1 6th of July she was earned out ’^it]! ^?c.h. 23. 

her three companions to the scene of so many 

horrors, and chained to a stake. . Four members 

of the council, brought thither, it is to be said, And on the 

- . . > ^ 1 6th of 

by duty, not by curiosity or vindictiveness, took J«iy is 
their places on a raised bench in front of St. h^iireo 
Bartholomew’s Church, and when all prepara- 
tions were completed, Shaxton, once the most 
troublesome of the Protestants, now, in the 
recoil of coAvardice degenerated into a perse- 
cutor, preached a sermon. The suiferers listened 
calmly, and Avhen the preacher ceased Wriothesley 
sent them their pardons on condition of recan- 
tation. But neither Anne nor her companions 
would even look at them. They merely said 
they were not come thither to deny their Lord 
and Master. The Mayor rose, and exclaimed, 

‘Fiat Justitia,’ and the pile was lighted. 

That the persecution had not been insti- pisposi- 
gated by the king is evident from the whole Hmry^ 
tenor of his later years, and from the confidence 
with Avhich all accused persons appealed to him. 

While these trials were going forward he was 
pressed by the bishops to issue a proclamation 
for the surrender of the forbidden volumes of 
Protestant theology. He consented, but he ac- 
companied the order with a pi'omise that no 
person who might bring in such volumes should 
be in danger for their possession under existing 
statutes; and he directed ‘that no bishop, 

of the woman/ Anno lioreolf, were afraid lest the king should 
how(iver, as may bo soon in tlu^ hoar how she had been treated, 
last note, said, that the council 
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Ch. 23. chancellor, commissary, sheriff, or constable 
■ should be curious to mark’ who the persons were.* 
July 8. ’ He had ceased to sympathise with bigotry ; how 
far he had endeavoured to check it is as difficult 
to know, as the extent of his responsibility is 
difficult to measure. It is no easy thing for a 
sovereign, when he sees his way but doubtfully, 
to set aside the law, in the &ce of a powei’ful 
party. But, after these last executions, he seems 
to have been finally revolted, and to have shaken 
himself free, by a resolute effort, of the whole ac- 
cursed superstition. The persecutors, who had ex- 
tended their operations into the counties, as well 
as exerted themselves in the capital, proceeded 
ratoSe confidence of success to seize another 

Sir George member of the household, Sir Geora:c Blairc. 
He was taken to the Guildhall, accused of he- 
resy on the sacrament, tried and condemned. 
Only at the last moment Henry received an 
intimation of his servant’s danger through 
ktoSfs Russell; but he required him by a royal 

waiTant to be instantly set at liberty. 

The first step was followed up by a public 
evidence of his intentions far more marked. 
As long as ho was embarrassed with the war his 
advances to the Germans were explained, and 
perhaps in their earlier stages had been caused, 
by political convenience. He was now himself 
at peace, and the danger from the Emperor, so 
long foreseen, was on the point of bursting upon 
Saxony. Their recent treatment of England had 


* ^ Boyal Proclamation against unlawful books.’ — PoxE, yoL y. 
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imposed but a slight obligation on the king to 
interfere to help the Lutheran princes. He now 
once more, as if to signify to his own subjects 
and to the world his resolution to go forward 
with the Reformation, offered to unite with them 
in a league offensive and defensive, to be called 
‘ the League Christian.’ Inasmuch as he would 
be called on for larger contributions than any 
other prince, he desired for himself the principal 
authority; but his object, he said, was ‘nothing 
more than the sincere union and conjunction of 
them altogether in one godly and Cliristian 
judgment and opinion in religion, following the 
Holy Scriptures or the determination of the 
Primitive Church’ in the first general councils. 
He entreated again that their ‘learned men’ 
would come to England, and settle with him 
their minor differences, and ‘ so, they being 
united and knit together in one strength and re- 
ligion, it might be called mdeed a very Christian 
league and confederacy.’* At the same time he 
sui'prised Cranmer by telling him that he was 
prepared for the change at home of the mass 
into the modern communion.f The danger for 
which Anne of Cloves had been divorced, for 
which CromAvell had been hunted to death, 
which the whole cnei'gics of the Anglo-Catholics 
had for ten years been exerted to pi'cvent, 
had returned at last, and, as it seemed, irre- 
sistibly. The Germans, indeed, were so blind to 


^ Henry VIIL to Bruno: 
Stato l\ijper8j yoL xi. pp. aSi, 
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their peril as again to hesitate, and to denaand 
impossible conditions. The false promises ot 
the Trench betrayed them to their ruin.* But 
the king’s intentions remained unaffected. Slow 
to resolve, he was never known to relinquish a 
resolution which once he had formed ; and Eliza- 
beth did but conclude and establish the changes 
which her father would have anticipated had 
another year of life been allowed to him.f 

But time was soon to exist no more for 
Henry. V'ell done or ill, his work on earth was 
nearly finished. In a few more weeks he was 
to die. It was evident to himself and to all 
about him that the end was near. The wound 
in his leg had deepened and spread: he could 
no longer walk or stand, but he reclined upon a 
couch and was wheeled from room to room. 


* ^ Unless the Protestants ho 
succoured, the Cardinal du Bel- 
lay saith that aotum est de ne- 
gotio emngelii. .... We had 
louj,^ communication of this mat- 
ter, and, among* other things, 
■when I said to him that, if tlie 
Protestants could have been con- 
tented with reason, peradventure 
they might have been in league 
with us ere this. Marry, it is 
tiu3, quoth he; but to speak 
fian'd}'* with you, they durst 
not for fear of us, for if they 
had so done without us wo 
threatened to be against them 
too; and then, they, being loath 
to refuse directly your amity, did 
demand such things of you as 
they knew you would not grant 
unto.’ — Wotton to Paget : IState 
raptrs, vol, xi. pp, 354, 355. 


t I say Elizabeth, rather 
than Cranmer and Hertford ; for 
the lleformation under Edward 
VI. was conducted in another 
spirit. Hertford, however, knew 
what Henry’s intentions wore, 
and partially if not wholly ful- 
lilled them. Ho wrote to Mary 
on her complaint of the changes 
which ho had introduced, saying 
that ‘ his Grace died before he had 
fully finished such order as he 
was minded to have established 
if death had not prevented him. 
lieligion was not established 
as ho purposed, and a groat 
mnny know and could testify 
what he would further have 
done in it had ho lived.’ — 
Sthype’s MemonedtSy yol. i. p. 
601. 
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His death might easily be close at hand. It Cn. 23. 
could not be distant. Under such circumstances 
•what -were the prospects of the kingdom? The November, 
prmce was but nine years old ; and the saying ^ 
‘Woe to the land where the king is a child,’ proaches, 
was at that moment signally illustrated in the mn-kmust 
misery of Scotland. The baby-queen was a othe^.*^° 
plaything, as Henry described it, ‘ among a sort 
of wolves’ — was that to be the fortune of the 
boy for whom he and his country had so pas- 
sionately longed? The Earl of Hertford was 
the person on whose natural affection he could 
most surely calculate; and Hertford was true 
to the Reformation. But a protectorate in the Difficulty 
hands of a leader of one of two great parties g"ttioment 
regarding each other with the animosity which kbXm. 
only religion could inspire, was a precarious 
experiment, and there were personal objections 
to the choice of no inconsiderable magnitude. 

Hertford was hated as a parvenu by the old 
nobility, and by the smaller landowners, who 
with feudal deference accepted their oihnions 
from the aristocracy ; he was dreaded as a heretic 
by the whole body of the conservatives, whether 
laity or clergy. Ilis populaiity with the army 
which he had gained by his military successes, fold as 
and the sup])ort of the enthusiastic but ungovern- to'the^” 
able Reformers, might have enabled him to make 
head as a leader in civil war, but would assist 
him little in carrying on the government. Nor is 
it likely that the king could wholly place confi- 
dence in him. Able withoiit being wise, the 
earl possessed pi-ecisely the qualities which would 
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Position of the Conservatives. 


Ch. 23. be most dangerous to him if trusted with power 
in an arduous crisis. 

UoTember. Had the conservatives been prudent, they had 
Trospeots a fair game in their hands; a power so great 
eonserva- as to have Compelled Henry YIII. to temporize 
with it would have recovered its influence with 
little difficulty in the necessary weakness of a 
minority. But, either their own hasty anxiety, or 
the headstrong ambition of one of their leaders, 
beti’ayed their interests prematurely, and secured 
the easy accomplishment of a Protestant revolu- 
tion. In relating the story of the trial and 
The Earl execution of Lord Sui’rey, which historians have 

oi Siirrey. . it . t 

unanimously described as a gratuitous murder, 
it will be desirable for me to state with much 
nakedness the grounds on which I have formed 
a different opinion. 

During the discussions on the succession which 
had preceded and occasioned the divorce of Queen 
Catherine, the Duke of Norfolk had been spoken 
of among those who were likely, in the event of 
the king’s death, to succeed, to the crown.* Any 
hopes which he might have formed disajipoared 
necessarily ivith the birth of the prince ; but he 
remained one of the most powerful noblemen in 
England, and since the death of the Duke of 
was without an equal in rank among the 
tho Eopo peers.' He consistently declared and consistently 
Angii- conducted himself as the champion of Catholic 
doctrine. t His expressions on the fall of Crom- 

* See Gidstiniani’s Letters | fended any man, ortliat anynian 
from the Court of Henry VIII. was ojflondod with me, unless it 
f ^ I hnow not that I have of- I wore such as were angry with me 
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well betrayed a regret even for the separation from Oh. 23. 
the Papacy,* — as indeed the Anglicans generally 
were learning that there was no true standing nocembtr. 
ground for opinions divorced from their natural 
connexion. To his fathei^’s hereditary sentiments 
Lord Surrey added a more than hereditary scorn Patrician 
of the ‘new men’ whom the change of times was ness of 
bringing like the scum to the surface of the state, 
and an ambition which no portion of his father’s 
prudence taught him to restrain. With brilliant 
genius, with reckless courage, with a pride which 
would brook no superior, he united a careless character, 
extravagance which had crippled him with debt, 
and a looseness of habit which had brought him 
unfavourably under the notice of the government. 

So far a brief imprisonment had been considered 
sufficient punishment for an ordinary folly. He 
had done good service abroad, which the defeat 
at St. Etienne had but partially eclipsed. There 
is no appearance that suspicion of any kind 
continued to attach to him. 

Suddenly, however, thei’e was a change. At 
the end of November, 1546, when the king’s 
illness was notoriously dangei'ous, and he was in As the 
greatest embarrassment on the settlement of the death 
kingdom, it became known that the young lord 
had made an alteration in his shield ; tliat whei’e 

/ totings of 

he was entitled to bear the arms of England in the hoir 
the second quarter, as a collateral descendant of 
the Plantagcncts, he had assumed the quarter- 


for being quick against ilio sa- bert, p. ^65. 
cramontaries.’ — Duke of Norfolk * supra j p. 106. 

to Henry VIIL : Lobd Her- 
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Contrary 
to the 
iiiliibition 
of tho 
heralds. 


Examina- 
tions and 
confes- 
sions. 


The Earl of Surrey. 

ings which belonged especially and only to 
the heir apparent to the throne.* The Earl of 
Sui'rey’s arms was not a subject entirely new. 
We may feel assured that, when the riot was 
inquired into, the remarks of his friends upon 
his family and his prospects had not been over- 
looked.! ^ extraordinaiy aifectation 

in the same matter naturally attracted notice. 
Questions were asked at the College of Heralds, 
where it appeared that Lord Surrey had inqirb'ed 
whether he might legitimately assume tho royal 
bearings. He had been told, it was found, that ho 
might not assume them ; he had insisted that he 
would, and he had been served in conse(pieuce 
with a formal inhibition.! light matter became 
a large one, when it had been pursued with so 
peculiar obstinacy. Vanity alone could not have 
prompted conduct which was technically high trea- 
son, when the nature of it was so chiarly under- 
stood. Suspicion being once aroused, many lips 
were immediately opened which the fear of Nor- 
folk’s family had hitherto kept scaled. 

‘ Sir Edmund Warner’, being commanded by 
Sir William Paget to put in writing all such 
words and communications as had heretofore 
been betwixt him and tin; Ihirl of Suri-ey that 
might in any wise touch tho ICing’s Highness 
and his postei’ity, or of any other p(!rson, what 
he had heard of tho said earl that might in any 


^ Baga ih Seoretis; JStede 
Papers, vol. i. p. 891. Act of 
AttaindcT of tlio Enrl of SuiToy 
and tlio Duke of Norfolk. 


^ Vide supra, p. 253. 

■f Dopositiona on Lord Sur- 
rey’s Treasons: Pa- 

per OJiee, Ponmtk, vol, xix. 
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■wise tend to the same effect, deposed, that of the 
earl himself he had heard nothing; but in the 
summer last past Mr. Devereux did tell him upon 
certain communications of the pride and vain 
glory of the said earl, that it was possible it 
might be abated one day; and when he. Sir 
Edmund Warner, asked what he meant thereby, 
he said, what if he were accused to the king that 
he should say, “if Grod should call the king to 
his mercy, who were so meet to goveim the prince 
as my lord his father.”’* 

Sir Edward Eogers, being examined, deposed — 
‘ Sir George Blage was in communication with 
the earl and me, and the earl entered in question 
with Blage, or Blage with the earl, who were 
mcetest to have the rule and governance of the 
prince in case God should disclose his pleasure 
on the King’s Majesty. Blage said he thought 
meetest such as his Highness should appoint. 
The carl contrarywise said that his father was 
the mcetest personage to be, deputed to that 
i-oom, as well in respect of the good service that 
he had done as also for his estate. Blaa-e 

O 

answered, saying, he trusted never to see that 
day, and that the prince should be but evil 
taught if he were of his father’s teaching; and 
furthei', ill multiplying of words, said plainly to 
the earl that, rather than it should come to pass 
that tlie prince should be under tlie governance 
of his father or you, I would bide the adventure 


Cji. 23. 


A.D. 1546. 

December. 

Deposition 
of Sir 
Edmund 
Waimer. 


Deposition 
of Sir 
Edward 
Eogers. 


Examination of Sir Edmund Warner : ilSf /S'. Pape)' Office^ 

Povmtdc^ vol. xix. 

VOL. IV. L L 
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Intentions 
of Surrey 
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himself or 
his father. 


Deposition 
of Sir 
G-awin 
CareTT. 


The Earl of Surrey. 

to thrust this dagger iu you. The earl said he 
was very hasty, and God sent a shrewd cow short 
horns. ‘Yea, my lord,’ quoth Blage, ‘and 1 
trust your horns also shall be kept so short as 
you shall not be able to do hurt with them ; ’ and 
thus they departed in choler.’ * 

Sir George Blage’s intemperance may he 
accomited for by his escape from the destination 
in Smithfield, which Norfolk’s party had in- 
tended for him. It is easy from these fragments 
of evidence to gather that Surrey had for some 
time been speculatiirg on a Norfolk regency. The 
prize was one for which he might naturally 
hope, for which ambition and the interests of his 
party would ahke tempt him to strike ; and it 
would be a recompoise for the shadow under 
which his family had suifered since Catherine 
Howard had disgraced them. 

But a far sadder charge against him was next 
to follow. 

‘Sir Gawin Carew, examined, said that my 
Lady of Richmondf had discovered unto him 
as strange a practice of her brother as ever he 
heard of, which was that the aforesaid earl, pre- 
tending the farce of a marriage to have succeeded 
between Sir Thomas Seymour and the said lady, 
did will and advise her that what time the Kind’s 

O 

Majesty should send for her (as it should be 
brought about that the King’s Highness should 


* Examination of Sir Edward 
Kogers : MS. State Taper Office^ 
DomesttCy vol. xix. 
t Widow of Henry Eitz E-oj; 


Duke of Eichmond, daughter of 
the Duke of Norfolk and sister 
of Surrey. 
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raove her in that behalf), she should so order 
herself as neither she should seem to grant nor 
to deny that his Majesty did will her unto, but 
rather to so temper her tale as his Highness 
might thereby have occasion to send for her 
again, and so possibly that his Majesty might 
cast some love unto her, whereby in process she 
should bear as great a stroke about him as 
Madame d’Estampes did about the French 
king.’* 

Another witness confirmed Carew’s story. 
At the time when the proposition was made, 
when there was no thought of a prosecution of 
Surrey, Lady Richmond had complained of his 
language to her with abhorrence and disgust, 
and had added, ‘ that she defied her brother, and 
said that they should all perish, and she would 
cut her own throat rather than she would consent 
to such a villany.’f 

It was proved further, that Surrey had used 
violent and menacing language against Hertford, 
who had superseded him at Boulogne, and had 
been sent to retrieve his blunders; and, more 
suspiciously, that one of his servants had been 
in secret communication with Cardinal Pole in 
Italy. 

This evidence was collected in the first and 
second weeks in December. Suri'ey and the Duke 
were immediately arrested, and the personal 
attendance of Lady Richmond being of course 

♦ Examination of Sir Gawin Oarew : MS, State Paper Office^ 
Domeaticj vol. xix. 

t MS, Ibid. 
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of Eliza- 
beth 
Holland. 


The Earl of Surrey. 

indispensable, Sir John. Gates a,nd Sir Richai’d 
South'well were sent do^vn for her into Norfolk 
to Keninghall, and were directed to bring with 
her at the same time a certain Elizabeth Holland, 
an ambiguous favourite of the duke who resided 
with his family.* 

Lady Richmond, on learning the object of 
then visit, at fii’st almost fainted. As soon as 
she could collect herself she fell on lier knees 
and declared that she had always believed her 
father to be loyal. Her brother, she said, was a 
rash young man; but she would tell all that she 
knew, she would conceal nothing.f The two 
ladies were brought immediately to London. 
Elizabeth Holland’s depositions, when taken before 
the council, chiefly aifected the duke. lie was 
not responsible for the alteration of the arms, for 
which, she said, he had censured Surrey; but ho 
had spoken violently and bitterly of his ojiponents 
on the council. They hated him, ho had said, 
because he was true to the Church and the faith, 
and was an enemy of heretics. The king did not 


The only information -which 
we possess about this lady is in 
the letters of the mad Duchess 
of Norfolk, the daughter of the 
Duke of Buclringham ; and little 
credit can he attached to stories 
which are tinged with a manifest 
insanity. On one occasion the 
duchess says that Elizabeth Hol- 
land was originally a laundry- 
maid at Keninghall, and that 
Norfolk took her for his mistress. 
Elsewhere she describes her as 
a near relatire of Lord Hussey, 
who was under her husband’s 


protection. Both slatimionts are 
accouipanhid with descriptions of 
family quarrels, monstrous in 
tlnnuHolves and refuted by the 
duke’s solemn denial 5 and it is 
an important feature in the case 
that both Sun'ey and his sister 
were on the father’s side, 
letters are among the Cotton 
and are many of them 
printed by Nott in an appendix 
to his Life of Surrey. 

t State LaperSj Tol. i. p. 888^ 
&c. 
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love him, and had withdrawn his confidence from 
him ; hut the king would soon die, and the realm 
would he in confusion, and the less others set hy 
him, the more he would set hy himself.* 

Lady Eichmond threw a shield over her 
father ; hut against her brother her evidence told 
fixtally. She confirmed the story of the ahomi- 
nahlc advice which he had given her. She 
revealed his deep hate of the ‘new men,’ who, 
‘when the king was dead,’ he had sworn, ‘should 
smart for it.’ The painful appearance of a sister 
hearing witness against her own blood, loses its 
offensiveuess in the outrage which Surrey had 
dared upon her honour.f 

Meantime other secrets came to light. The 
Duke of Norfolk’s midnight visits to Marillac 
were now for the first time made known to the 
government, and threw light upon many past 
difficulties; and next it was said that Gardiner, 
when at Brussels, had planned a secret scheme 
with Granvelle for the I’cstoration of the Papal 
authority in England; that Norfolk was privy to 
their intentions, and that they had been even 
aware of the treachery explained in Guzman’s 
letter to the Emperor.| The visits to Marillac 
could he proved, and, being an unexplained mys- 
tery, gave credit to what were perhaps hut in- 
ventions. Truth and falsehood, suspicion and 
certainty, gathered up in one black ominous 
thunder-cloud. 


* Deposition: MS. State 
Vaper OMee. Domestic, vol. xix. 
t MS. Ibid. 


f Duke of Norfolk to tbo 
Lords of tbe Council: Nott’s 
Surrey j appendix^ p* 99- 
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fence. 


The Earl of Surrey. 

The duke made no attempt to save Surrey. 
He knew the schemes which had been ■Ibrmed, and 
he felt that it was idle to deny them. He con- 
tented himself with declaring his own innocciice 
of bad intentions, and his ignoraiua'. of the; in- 
trigues of Gardiner. He drew up a confession, 
in which he acknowledged that he had criminally 
concealed the dangerous pui’poscs of his son, and 
that, for himself, ‘ contrary to liis duty and alle- 
giance, he had at divers times, and t(,) divers 
persons, disclosed secrets of the Privy Council, to 
the king’s peril for which offence ho deserved 
to be attainted of high treason.’ But in a letter 
to the council, he protested vchemetdly his g(!ne- 
ral fidelity. To the king ho dcclai-ed that lu! was 
conscious of no real fault, unless his liatrcnl of 
‘ sacramentaries ’ was a tUult.f Ho insisted on 
his services; he disowned any h'aning to the 
Papacy.J He seemed to fear that tlic same 
measure would bo dealt to him which he had 
dealt to Cromwell, and tliat he would bti attainted 
and condemned without trial. Yet, even so, he 
said, Cromwell had been heard by the council ; and 
though he might claim bettor trcatmcait than had 
suited the deserts of a plebeian upstart, at least 


* Printed by Lord Horbori 
p. 265. 

t Norfolk to the King: Lord 
IJerddut, ibid. 

X Perhaps truly; but if Surrey 
bad succeeded, events would have 
probably, or assuredly, fallen into 
the course winch they assumed 
under Mary, as the instinct of the 
sacramentaries told them. ^ There 


■was a nobleman in EnglamV 
wrote one of them to Ihilliuger, 
^commonly called the Luke of 
NorfoUc, who was a most bitter 
enemy to the Word of (Jod, and 
who, with his son and others, 
made a secret attempt to rtjstore 
the dominion of the Pope ami 
the monks .’ — Orwinul Zetim* 

p.<>39, 
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he desired that he might have no worse, and that 
Henry or the council would hear him. 

Parliament was called at once, and circulars, 
as usual in such cases, were sent to the foreign 
ambassadors. -The substance of the eflEect which 
they produced may be gathered from a letter of 
the Bishoj) of Westminster, who was then in 
Germany, to Paget. 

‘ I would write unto you my heart if I could,’ 
he said, ‘ against those two ungracious ingrate 
and inhuman non homines the Duke of Norfolk 
and his son ; the elder of whom I confess that I 
did love, for that I ever supposed him a true 
servant to his master, like as both his allegiance 
and the manifold benefits of the King’s Majesty 
bound him to have been. Before God I am so 
amazed at the matter that I know not what to 
say; therefore I shall leave them to receive for 
their deeds as they have worthily deserved, and 
thank God of his gi’ace that hath opened this in 
time, so that the King’s Majesty may see it 
refoi'med. Almighty God hath not now alone, 
but often and sundry times heretofore, not only 
letted the malice of such as hath imagined any 
treason against the King’s Majesty, but hath so 
wonderfully manifested it, and in such time, that 
his Majesty’s high wisdom might let that malice 
to take its effect. . . . All good Englishmen cannot 
herefor thank God enough, and for our part 
I pray God that we may, through his grace, so 
continue his servants, that hereafter we be not 
found uirworthy to receive such a benefit at his 
hands. ... To the King’s Majesty herein I dare 
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The Earl of Surrey. 

not write, for to enter tlic mutter and not to 
detest it, as the case requireth, I think it not 
convenient ; and, on the other side, to Te.lH^w the 
memory of these men’s ingratitude, wherewith 
noble and princely hearts aho\'o all others he 
soon wounded, I think it not wisdom.”* 

The Duke of Norfolk was aware of Surrc'.y’s in- 
tentions. How far he had committed himself to 
active participation in them may laanain nnc('.rtain. 
For the eai-1, as his sister’s tiital evidence places 
him beyond the reach of intca-cst and almost 
of com])assion, so no injusti(a! is done to him if 
we conclude that he was ready to c'mploy any 
means, however unworthy, to piin an influence 
over the king; that wlicn Lady llichmond rt'.fused 
to be his instrument, he intended, on Henry’s 
death, to claim the supiaiine powc'r for Norfolk or 
himself as the right of tlu'ir birth; that in the 
alteration of his arms he was ])la.cing prominently 
forward his connexion with thci blood-royal to 
give force to his assumption, and to assist him 
in taking his place as the premier nobhanan of the 
ancient blood of England. This wa.s the inter- 
pi’etation which at the time was assigned to his 
conduct; and as his success woidd have involved 
the triumph of the faction who had luam straining 


* Tliirlby to Papot: StuU 
Pripm, Toi. xi. p. 391. Ur. 
Wdtton also spoko of ‘the 
doviliHli purpose of them that 
malicionsly and trnitorouHly con- 
spired.’ lie was tluai at the 
French court, and Francis in- 
quired minutoly into tho cir- 


cumstaiu'cB. Tin asked if the 
treason wm proved. Wotton 
said it was; uml tiiat Surrey liad 
eonf<>ssi)d ‘hoth a;fiunst luiusitlf 
and apfainst his fallutr t<io.’ So 
far as i know, this is tho only 
hint of aconfossion from Surrey. 
—Ibid. p. 388. 
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their utmost to anticipate the Marian persecu- 
tion, there is little to regret if the king saw no 
reason to look leniently on the insolent ambition 
which would have ruined a great cause, and filled 
England with the blood of innocents. 

A paper of considerations, written partly by 
Hemy himself,* implies a belief that Surrey had 
even thought of setting the Prince of Wales aside 
and seizing the throne. ‘ If a man coming of 
the collateral line to the heir of the crown, who 
ought not to bear the arms of England hut on 
the second quarter, with the difference of their 
ancestry, do presume to change his right place, 
and bear them on the first quarter, leaving out 
the true difference of the ancestry, and in the 
lieu thereof uses the very place only of the heir 
apparent, how this man's intent is to he judyed., 
and whether this impute any danger, peril, or 
slander to the title of the prince, and how it 
weigheth in our laws ? 

‘ If a man presume to take into his arms an 
old coat of the crown, which his ancestors never 
hare., nor he of right ought to hear., and use it 
without a difference, whether it may be to the 
peril or slander of the very heir of the crown, 
or be taken to tend to his distui-bance in the 
same, and in what peril they be that consent that 
he sliould do so? 

'■If a man compassing with himsdfto govern the 
realm do actually go about to rule the king, and 

Tlui words ill italics are tho king’s. They are alterations 
made by liim in the original draft. The writing is tremulous and 
irregular. 
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The Earl of Surrey. 

should for that purpose advise his daughter or 
his sister to become his harlot, thinking thereby 
to bring it to pass, and so would rule both 
father and son, what this importeth ? 

‘ If a man say these words, “ If the king die, 
who should have the rule of the prince but my 
father or I ?” what it importeth? 

‘ If a man say these words of a man or a 
woman of the realm, “ If the king were dead, I 
would shortly shut him up,” what it importeth ? 

‘ If a man, provoked or compelled by his duty 
of aUegiance, shall declare such matters as he 
heai’eth touching the king, and shall after be 
continually threatened by the person accused to 
be killed or hurt for it, what it importeth? ’ * 

The last of these questions refers to some- 
thing of which the evidence is lost ; the second to 
a right pretended by Surrey to bear the arms of 
Edward the Confessor. Whether the extremity 
of suspicion was justified is of little importance. 
Enough had been proved to bring Surrey under 
the letter of the treason law, and to make him 
far more than guilty under the spirit of it. He 
had played for a high stake ; he had failed, and had 
now to pay the forfeit. On the 13th of January, f 
the day before the meeting of parliament, he 
was tried before a special commission at the 
Guildhall; and, after a rhetorical defence, he was 
found guilty, sentenced, and cxccuted.J 


* State Papers, vol. i. p. 891. 
t Tlie Duke of NorfoUc’s con- 
fession is dated tkc 12th. — See 
Lobi) IIeebebt. 


t Soo Nott’s Siirrep: an 
epitome of tko tiial is in the 
Baga de Secretis, 
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The Duke of Norfolk. 

The Duke of Norfolk escaped a trial, hut he Oh. 23. 
was not to escape attainder. Immediately on 
the assembly of the Houses, the subject, by the January, 
kind’s desire, was brought before them, and they 

^ T 1 • ment 

were I’equested to lose no time in proceeding with meets, 
it. In the absence of proof, it cannot be said attainder 
with certainty that Norfolk’s death was not in- 
tended; but his long services perhaps pleaded 
in extenuation of his lighter guilt ; and the 
causes which the king alleged for haste, point to Eeasous 
another motive than a wish to shed blood. Feel- 
ing his end to be very near, he desired, as the 
best security for the prince’s succession, to see him 
before he left the world created Prince of Wales intended 
and crowned. Every high officer of state had his of 
place in the ceremony; and it was necessary to 
bestow elsewhere the dignities which Norfolk 
held, and of which the attainder would signifi- 
cantly deprive him.* A message to this effect 
was delivered to the pai’liament by the chancellor, 
on the morning of the ayth of January. The Thursday, 
bill had already passed both lords and commons ; 
the royal assent only was wanting ; and the 
king, too ill to attend, had sent down a commis- 


^Hoc die Jovis, 27° Janu- 
arii, Dominus cancollariiis ad- 
momiit oiunes procorcB utriusque 
ordiiUH Huas Parliaraeiitares llo- 
bas iiiduero ac deinde Prolo- 
cutorom MiliioH ot BurgenHca 
oumes vocari juHssit 0 Doiuo 
Oonimimx, quo facto idem Can- 
cellariuB palaiu doclarayit visuui 
cSHc Kogire Majostati ol) cerias 
quasdaiu cauaas apecialitor mo- 
ventos, ut sine ulla dilation© 


expediatur Billa queodam pro 
attinctura Tliomiie Ducis Norlf. 
et Ilonrici Coniitis Surrey, 
maxhne vero ut qffida quisdam 
dicti Duds in alios conferri 
possent et plena jure per alios 
exercen, in sacratissimam so-- 
lemnitatdn coronaiionis JEd^ 
wardi Drindpxs qxuB jam 
mstat' — Lords Journals, 38 
Henry VIII. 
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sion empowering tlic cliancellor to give bis sanc- 
tion. The order was read. The clerk of the 
upper house at the close pi'onounced the cus- 
tomary words — soitfaiot comine il cst denirc. 

The peers, knights, and bui'gesscs d(‘|)arted to 
their houses. On the day which I'ollowcd they 
met as usual for despatch of husincss ; but their 
business was a form; they were no longe.r a 
parliament.* On the same morning, an hour 
after midnight, Henry "Vlir. had died. Late 
on Thursday evening the symptoms had become 
rapidly worse. He was asked which of his 
bishops he desired to sec. lie answered Cran- 
mer. The archbishop was sent for, but there 
was some delay; and when he Jia'aclied White- 
hall, the king, though conscious, was si>eechless. 
Craniner, ‘speaking comfortably to him, desired 
him to give him some token that he put his 
trust in God through desus Christ; tlun-ewith 
the king wrung hard the archbishop’s hand,’ and 
expired, f 

The great event was come; and what would 
follow? Had it occurred a few weeks sooner it 
would have been the signal of confusion, ptirsecu- 
tion, perhaps insurrection and civil war. The 
peril was cscapcdfor the moment; but whether 
for the moment only might depend on tin; fore- 


It lias been conjectumi 
that the delay in communicating 
the king’s death was caused hy 
a discussion in tlie council on 
the fate of the Ilulce of ISforfolk. 
Tt is far more likely that the 
suddenness of the end having 


takt'u the councdl hy surprise, 
they were exaiuining the will, 
and considoringhowto carryout 
the dispositions wlriidi had been 
made for the govtwmnent, 
t Btkywi’h Cranmv 7 % vtd. i. 
p. 199. 
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sight of the sovereign, who being dead was yet 
to speak; who had been empowered by the con- 
fidence of the country to order the succession, 
and to direct the form of the government which 
was to rule the minority of the prince. 

The will was produced. It was dated on 
the 30th of December, four weeks before, though 
there is reason to think it had been drawn in 
its leading features when the king crossed to 
Boulogne ; * and that only a few clauses were 
afterwards altered and certain names omitted. 
The formal Ijequests have long been satisfied or 
defeated. The wisdom or errors of the political 
provisions have been tried at the bar of time, and 
the verdict has been pronounced for centuries. 
But the last words of a remarkable man may 
still be studied as a I'cfiex of his character and 
convictions, and as shedding some light upon a 
disposition Avhich an altered age will never fully 
comj>rehend, but which is pregnant with indirect 
suggestions. 

XIIB WILL or KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

‘ In the name of God and of the Glorious and 
Blessed Virgin our Lady St. Maiy, and of 
all the Holy Comi>any of heaven, — 

‘We., Ihmry, by the Grace of God King of 
England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, and in earth immediately under God the 
Supreme Head of the Church of England and 
of Ireland, of that name the Eighth, calling to 


Cn. 23. 


A.D. 1547. 

Jiin. 28. 


Last will 
and testa- 
ment of 
Henry 
VIII. 


The value 
of it as 
throwing 
light upon 
Ills cha- 
racter. 


Sue ¥ 0 X 15 ; voL v. 
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our remembrance the great gifts and benefits 
of Almighty God given unto us in this transitory 
life, give unto him our most lowly and humble 
thanks, knowledging ourself insufficient in any 
part to deserve or recompense the same, but fear 
that we have not wortlnly received the same ; — 
‘And considering further, also, witli ourself, 
that we be as all mankind is, mortal and bom 
in sin, believing, nevertheless, and hoping that 
every Christian creature, living hero in this 
transitory and wretched world under God, dying 
in steadfast and perfect faith, endeavotiring and 
exercising himself to execute in his lifetime, if he 
have leisure, such good deeds and charitable woi’ks 
as Scripture commendeth, and as may be to the 
honour and pleasure of God, is ordained by 
Christ’s passion to be saved and to obtain eternal 
life, of which number we veiily trust by liia 
grace to be one; and tliat every creature, the 
more high that he is in estate, honour, and autho- 
rity in this world, the more he is bound to love, 
serve, and thank God, and the more diligently to 
endeavour himself to do good and charitable 
works to the laud, honour, and praise of Almighty 
God, and the profit of his soul ; — 

‘Also calling to our remembrance the dig- 
nity, estate, honour, rule, and governance, that 
Almighty God hath called us into this world, 
and that neither we nor any other creature mortal 
knoweth the time nor place when nor whei*e it 
shall please Almighty God to call him out of 
this transitory world; — willing, therefore, and 
minding, before our passage out of the same, to 
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dispose and order our latter mind, -will, and tes- Ch. 23. 
tament, in that sort as we trust it shall be ac- 
ceptable to Almighty God, our only Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and all the whole company of 
heaven, and the due satisfaction of all godly 
brethren on earth, we therefore, now being of 
whole and perfect mind, adhering wholly to the 
right faith of Christ and his doctrine, repenting 
also our old and detestable life, and being in 
perfect will and mind by his gi’ace never to return 
to the same nor such like, and minding by God’s 
grace never to vary therefrom as long as any 
remembrance, breath, or inward knowledge doth 
or may remain within this mortal body, most 
humbly and licartily do commend and bequeath 
our soul to Almighty God, who in person of the 
Son redeemed the same with his most precious 
body and blood in time of his passion; and for 
our better remembrance thereof,* hath left here 
tvith us, in his Church militant, the consecration 
and administration of his precious body and 
blood to our no little consolation and comfort, 
if we as thankfully accept the same as He lovingly 
and undeserved on man’s behalf hath ordained it 
for our only benefit and not his. 

‘ Also we do instantly reqtiire and desfre the 
blessed Virgin Mary his mother, with all the 
holy company of heaven, continually to pray 
for us and with us while we live in this world 
and in the time of passing out of the same, that 
we may the sooner attain everlasting life after our 


* The careful reader -will observe this lau^age. 
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departure out of this transitory life, Avhich wo do 
both hope and claim by Christ’s passion and Avord. 

‘And as for my body Avhicb, Avhen the soul 
is departed, shall then remain but as a (‘uilaver, 
and so return to the vile mutter it Avas made of, 
were it not for the room and dignity Avliich God 
hath called ais unto, and that, avc Avould not be 
noted an hifringcr of honest Avorldly policies and 
customs where they be not contrary t.o God’s 
laAVS, Ave would bo content to have it ])urie(l hi 
any place accustomed for Christian folks, Avere it 
never so vile, for it is but ashes, and to ashes it 
shall again. Nevertheless, because Ave Avould be 
loath, in the repuhition of the pcojile, to do injur}’ 
to the dignity Avhich avc unworthily are called 
unto, we are content and do Avill and oi’dain tlnit 
our body be bui'ied and interred in the (pui*e of 
our college at Windsor, midAvay betAveen the stalls 
and the high altar; and there to he made and set 
as soon as conveniently may be done alter our 
decease by our executors at our cost and charges, 
if it be not done _ by us in our lifetime, an 
honourable tomb for our bodies to rest in, with a 
lair grate about it, in which we will that the 
bones and body of our true and loving Avife 
Queen Jane be put also; and there be jirovidcd, 
made, and set a convenient altar, honourably 
prepared and apparelled with all maivner of things 
requisite and necessary for daily masses therci to 
be said perpetually while the Avorld shall endure. 
Also we Avill that the tombs and altars of Kiim 

O 

Henry YL, and also of King Edward IV., our 
great uncle and grandfather, be made more 
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princely in the same place where they now he at 
our charges; and, also, we will and specially 
d.esire that when and wheresoever it shall please 
God to call us out of this world transitory, to 
his infinite mercy and grace, be it beyond the 
sea,* or in any other place without or within 
our realm of England, that our executors shall 
cause all divine service accustomed for dead folk 
to be celebrated for us in the next and most proper 
place where it shall fortune us to depart, 

‘ And over that we will that our executors, 
in as goodly, brief, and convenient haste as they 
reasonably can or may, ordain and cause our 
body to be removed into our said college at 
Windsor, and the service of Placebo and Eirige, 
with a sermon and mass on the mori’ow, at our 
costs and charges, devoutly to be done and 
solemnly kept, there to be buried and inteiTed 
in the place appointed for our said tomb ; and ah. 
this to be done in as devout wise as can or may 
be done. And we will and charge our executors 
that they dispose and give in alms to the most 
poor and needy people that may be found 
(common beggars as much as may be avoided) 
in as short a space as possibly they may after our 
departure out of this ti'ansitory life, one thousand 


** In anticipation of liia pos- 
sible doatli in tlie war. The 
expression confirms the belief 
that the will was written in 
1544.J and the date perhaps ex- 
plains the direction for the masses 
which were to be said at his 
tomb. The final advances in 


the king's mind belong to the 
two concluding years of his life. 
But, as ho said himself/ he would 
not be noted as an infringer of 
worldly policies and customs 
when they were not contrary to 
God’s law.* ■ 


M M 


Oh. 2,3. 


A.D. 1547. 
January. 


VOL. IV. 
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marks of lawful money of England, part in 
the place where it shall please Almighty God to 
call us to his mercy, part by the way and part 
in the place of our burial, after their discretion ; 
and to move the poor people that shall have our 
alms to pray heartily unto God for remission of 
our offences and the wealth of our soul.’ 

Lands and spiritual promotions, to the value 
of six hundred pounds a year, were then loft to 
the dean and canons of St. George’s, to provide 
for the services at the altars, for annual alms to 
the poor, and for the support of thirteen poor 
knights, to be called the Knights of Windsor; 
and after these personal dispositions followed the 
orders for the settlement of the realm. 

The crown was bequeathed to the prince 
and his issue, or, in default of such issue, to 
his own heirs, lawfully begotten of his entirely 
beloved wife Queen Catherine, or any other 
lawful wife whom he might hereafter marry. ‘ For 
lack of such issue and heirs ’ it was to descend, 
in compliance with the act of parliament, to the 
Lady Mary and her heirs, and next to Elizabeth 
and her heirs, provided they married not without 
the consent of their brother, or of the council to 
be named for his guardianship. If his own blood 
failed wholly, the Scottish line was pa.ss(;d over, 
and the persons next named were the chil- 
dren of the two daughters of his sister Mary, the 
late Duchess of Suffolk. 

In the government, during the minority, 
Henry desired the same moderately progressive 
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spirit to pi'evail which had hitherto directed Ch. 23. 

his own conduct ; and, finding no single person 

whom he could trust, he committed his powers 
to the representatives of both the parties who The go- 
had foi'ined his own council. Gardiner’s name 
had been in the list, but he had been compro- ““orityof 

1 1 • m ^ Edward, 

mised in the late conspiracy. The reformers left to a 
were represented by Granraer and Hertford and eom- 
Lisle; the conservatives by the Bishop of 
Durham, the Chancellor, and Sir Anthony Brown. 

The remainder* represented the intervening 
shades of opinion, whose judgment had been 
formed by the king himself;, and who, having 
been trusted with the secrets of his further in- 
tentions, might follow in the track which he had 
marked for them. Whatever man could do to 
ensure the rational progress of the revolution, 
was provided by these nominations. The king, 
in leaving his last instructions for their guidance, 

‘ exhorted them in God’s name that, for the with an 
singular trust and special confidence which he Idjmation 
had in them, they would have a diligent eye, ® 
perfect zeal, love, and affection to the honour, 
surety, and estate of his son, and the good pro- sorved. 
sperity of the realm f and his last wish was that 
‘ all his trusty and assured servants, and all other 
his loving subjects, would aid and assist his said 
councillors in the pexTormance of that his testa- 


* Lord St John president 
of the council, Lord Uussoll, Sir 
* ISdward North chancellor of the 
augmontatlonfi, throe of the 
judges, Sir hHward Montague, 
Sir Thomas Bromley, tmd Sir' 


■William Herbert, Sir Anthony 
Donny a member of the house- 
hold, Sir 'William Paget, and 
the two Wottons, I)r. Wotton 
and his brother Sir Edward. 


mm2 
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ment and last will, as they would answer before 
God at the day of judgment mm venerit judicare 
mortuos el vivos.’ * 

An adjuration as vain as it was earnest : 
when the presiding will was gone and the pre- 
siding arm was withei’ed, the advice was but as 
the wind. The years which follow('.<l witnessed 
the alternate supremacy of factions, wliere selfish- 
ness walked hand in liand with fanaticism, where 
petty passions disguised tliemsclves under sacred 
names; and the just discontent of the nation 
with the reformers was iillayed only at last 
when reaction had brought with it a bitter re- 
compense of persecution, and the sj)irit of the 
dead king at length I'cvived in Klizabetii. The 
true commentary on the gov('.rnment of Ih'nry 
VIII. is to be looked for in the nngns of his 
immediate successors. I know not whether 
I need add any other. To diw conclusions is 
the business of the reader. It has been mine 
to search for the facts among statutes and state 
papers misinterpreted through xiatural })r<ijudice 
and imperfect knowledge, and among neglected 
manuscripts fast perishing of decay. 

But, as it would be affectation to seem to 
be unconscious that the character of the king, 
as presented in these volumes, is something dif- 
ferent from that which modem tradition has 
ascribed to him, so for my own sake 1 desire to 
say that I have not advanced any novel panulox 
or conjectures of my own. The history of the 


* Rtmee, voL vi. part 3, p. 14a. 
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reign of Henry VIII. is a palimpsest in wMch Ch. 23. 
the original writing can still be read ; and I have 
endeavoured only to reinstate the judgment 'januiry.' 
upon his motives and his actions — which was 
entertained by all moderate Englishmen in his 
own and the succeeding generation — ^which was 
displaced only by the calumnies of Catholic or 
Antinomian fanatics, when the true records were 
out of sight ; and when, in the establishment of 
a new order of things, the hesitating movements, 
the inconsistciicies and difSculties inevitable in a 
period of transition could no longer be under- 
stood without an etfort. 

The following passage, written by Ulpian 
Fulwcll early in the reign of Elizabeth, must be 
received with much qualification. From the 
language of contemporary panegyric later re- charaetcr 
flection must ever find something to detract ; nor vin™m 
was the writer a person whose judgment is of 
exceptional or particular value. His words, 
nevertheless, may be taken to express the general 
admiration of the king’s chai’acter which sur- 
vived in the minds of the people. 

‘ Among the most fortunate kings and princes 
that ever reigned let the fortunes of King 
Henry VIII. have a special place. This I may 
boldly say, that he was blest of God above all 
kings and princes that ever I have read of, and 
floppy was that piince that might stand most in 
his favour ; for the which divers made great suit, 
ixnd especially when they stood in need of aid 
against their enemies, because they perceived 
that fortune followed his power as handmaid to 
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Ch. 23. all Ms proceedings. A rare example no doubt it 

is, and meseemeth most strange, that one king 

janiaJJ; should reign thirty-eight years, and that almost 
in continual ware, and never take foil, but always 
prevailed as a victor invicted, which, without the 
assistance of Almighty God, he could never have 
achieved ; an evident token that God was on his 
side, and therefore who could stand against him. 
To write at large of all his worthiness and in- 
comparable acts would fill a volume, and were 
too great a charge. But he was a prince of 
singular prudence, of passing stout courage, of 
invincible fortitude, of dexterity wondeidul. He 
was a springing well of eloquence, a rare S])Octaclc 
of humanity; of civility and good nature an 
absolute precedent, a special pattern of clemency 
and moderation, a worthy example of regal jus- 
tice, a bottomless spring of largess and benignity. 
He was in all the honest arts and faculties pro- 
foundly seen, in aU liberal discipline equal with 
the best, in no kind of literature inexpert, lie 
was to the world an ornament, to England a 
treasure, to his friends a comfort, to his foes a 
terro\j.r, to his faithful and loving sxibjects a 
tender father, to innocents a sure pi’otector, to 
wilful malefactors a sharp scourge, to his com- 
mon weal and good people a quiet haven and 
anchor of safeguard, to the disturbers of the 
same a rock of extermination. In heinous and 
intolerable crimes against the commonwealth a 
severe judge, in like offences committed against 
himself a ready port and refuge of mercy, except 
to such as would persist incomgibly. A man 
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he was in gifts of nature and of grace peerless; 
and, to conclude, a man above all praises. Such 
a king did God set to reign over England ; 
whereof this realm may well vaunt above other 
nations.’ * 

This is the portrait drawn without its 
shadows ; yet the features described in the lan- 
guage of admiring exaggeration resemble the 
true image far more closely than the extravagant 
conception which floats in the modern belief. It 
is easy to understand how such a conception grew. 
Protestants and Catholics united to condemn 
a government under which both had suffered, 
and a point on which enemies were agreed 
was assumed to be proved. When I commenced 
the examination of the recoi'ds, I brought with 
mo the inherited impression from which I had 
neither any thought nor any expectation that 
I should be disabused. I found that it melted 
between my hands, and with it disappeared that 
other fact so difftcult to credit, yet as it had 
appeared so impossible to deny, that English 
parliaments, English judges, English clergy, 
statesmen whose beneficent legislature survives 
among ttie most valued of our institutions, pre- 
lates who were the founders and martyrs of the 
English Church, were the cowardly accomplices 
of abominable atrocities, and had disgraced them- 
selves with a sycophancy which the Koman 
senate imperfectly approached when it fawned on 
Nero. 


Oh. 23. 


A..D. 1547. 
January. 


Closing 

summary. 


• Ulpiak Fulwex-x-’s Flowief of Fame. 
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Henry had many faults. They have been 
exhibited in the progress of the narrative : I need 
not return to them. But his position was one of 
unexampled difficulty ; and by the work which 
he accomplished, and the conditions, intenial and 
external, under which his task was allotted to 
him, he, like every other man, ought to be judged. 
He was inconsistent; he can bear the reproach of 
it. He ended by accepting and approving what 
he had commenced with persecuting ; yet it was 
with the honest inconsistency which distin- 
guishes the conduct of most men of practical 
ability in times of change, and even by virtue of 
which they obtain their success. If at the com- 
mencement of the movement he had regarded 
the eucharist as a ‘ rcmernbi'ance,’ he must either 
have concealed his convictions or he would have 
forfeited his throne ; if he had been a stationary 
bigot, the Reformation might have waited for a 
century, and would have been conquered only by 
an internecine war. 

But as the nation moved the king moved, 
leading it, but not outrunning it ; checking those 
who went too fast, dragging forward those who 
lagged behind. The conservatives, all that was 
sound and good among them, trusted him because 
he so long continued to share their conservatism ; 
when he threw it aside ho was not reproached 
with breach of confidence, because his own 
advance had accompanied theirs. 

Protestants have exclaimed against the Six 
Articles BiU ; Romanists against the Act of Su- 
premacy. Philosophers complain that the pre- 
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judices of the people were needlessly violated, Ch. 23. 

that opinions should have been allowed to be free, 

and the reform of religion have been left to be 
accomplished by reason. Yet, however cruel was 
the Six Articles Bill, the governing classes even 
among the laity were unanimous in its favour. 

The king was not converted by a sudden miracle; 
he believed the traditions in which he had been 
trained ; his eyes, like the eyes of others, opened 
but slowly; and unquestionably, had he con- 
quered for himself in theirfulness the modern prin- 
ciples of toleration, he could not have governed 
by them a nation which was itself intolerant. 
Perhaps, of all living Englishmen who shared 
Henry’s faith, there was not one so little de- 
sirous iJi himself of enforcing it by violence. 

His personal exertions were ever to mitigate 
the action of the law, while its letter was 
sustained ; and England at its worst was a har- 
bour of refuge to the Protestants compared to 
the Netherlands, to France, to Spain, or even to 
Scotland. 

That the .Romanists should have regarded hina 
as a tyrant is natural; and were it true that 
English subjects owed fealty to the Pope, their 
feeling was just. But, however desirable it may 
be to h'-ave religious opinion unfettered, it is 
certain that, if England was legitimately free, 
she could tolerate no difference of opinion on a 
question of allegiance, so long as Europe was 
conspiring to bring her back into slavery. So 
long as the English Romanists refused to admit 
without mental reservation that, if foreign enemies 
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Ce. 23. invaded this country in the Pope’s name, their 

place must be at the side of their own sovereign, 

January.' ‘ religion ’ might palliate the moral gxiilt of their 
treason, but it could not exempt thorn from its 
punishment. 

But these matters have been discussed in the 
details of this history, where alone they can be 
understood. 

Beyond and besides the Reformation, the 
constitution of these islands now X'csts in large 
measure on foundations laid in this reign. Henry 
brought Ireland within the reach of English 
civilization. He absoi'bcd Wales and the Pala- 
tinates into the general English system. He it 
was who raised the House of Commons from the 
, narrow duty of voting supplies, and of passing 
without discussion the measures of the Privy 
Comicil, and converted them into the first power 
in the state under the crown. When he ascended 
the throne so little did the Commons care for 
their privileges, that their attendance at the 
sessions of parliament was enforced by a law. 
They woke into life in 1529, and they became 
the right hand of the king to subdue the resist- 
ance of the House of Lords, and to force upon 
them a course of legislation which from their 
hearts they detested. Other kings in times of 
difficulty summoned their ‘ great councils,’ com- 
posed of peers, or prelates, or municipal officials, 
or any persons whom they pleased to nominate. 
Henry "VIII. broke through the ancient practice, 
and ever threw himself on the representatives 
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of the people. By the Eeformation, and by Ch. *3. 

the power which he forced upon them, he 

had so interwoven the House of Commons January.' 
with the highest business of the state, that 
the peers thenceforward sunk to be their 
shadow. 

Something, too, ought to be said of his indi- 
vidixal exertions in the details of state adminis- 
tration. In his earlier life, though active and 
assiduous, he found leisure for elegant accom- 
plishments, for splendid amusements, for relaxa- 
tions careless, extravagant, sometimes question- 
jiblo. As his life drew onwards his lighter 
tastes disappeared, and the whole energy of his 
intellect was pressed into the business of the 
ciommonwcalth. Those who have examined the "j 
Itrinted State Papers may form some impression 
of his industry from the documents which are 
liis own composition, and the letters which he 
wrote and received : but only persons who have 
seen tlu; original manuscripts, who have observed 
the traces of his pen in side notes and corrections, 
and the handwritings of his secretaries in diplo- 
matic commissions, in drafts of acts of parlia- 
ment, in expositions and formularies, in articles of 
faith, in proclamations, in the countless multitude 
of documents of all sorts, secular or ecclesias- 
tical, which contain the real history of this extra- 
ordinary reign, only they can realise the extent of 
labour to which he sacrificed himself, and which 
brought his life to a premature close. His per- J 
sonal faults were great, and he shared, besides 
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them, in the errors of his age ; but hir deeper 
blemishes would be but as scars upon the features 
of a sovereign who in trying times sustained 
nobly the honour of the English name, and 
carried the commonwealth securely through the 
hardest crisis in its history. 
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R eginald pole, in his treatise Om the Unity 
of the. Church, published at Rome in the winter of 
1538-9, acOTsos Henry VIII., among other enormities, 
of having lived in criminal intercourse with Mary, 
(laughtc.r of Sir Thomas Bolcyn. When weary of the 
elder sister, he says, the capricious and profligate king 
transferred his affections to the younger; and this modest 
lady {pudiea mulier), warned by example, declined the 
precarious situation of a , mistress, and preferred to be 
a wife. The king, he argues, was thus by a divine 
fatality compelled to pass sentence upon his o-nm dis- 
honesty, in demanding, upon grounds of principle, a 
divorce from his first queen. lie pretended that his 
cons(dcnco was uneasy because Cathcrineof Arragon had 
been his brother’s wife — because he had stood towards 
her at his marriage within the forbidden degrees of 
affinity. He supplied her place by a woman to whom 
ho was similarly related, through the indulgence of 
previotis licentiousness. » 

If Pole’s fact is true, his conclusion from it is 
unanswerably just. If Henry had really debauched 
Anne Boleyn’s sister, bis demand to the Pope for his 
divorce, and his arguments in urging it, were of amazing 
effront(!ry. His own and his ministers’ language in 
parliament and in convocation — theperemptory haughti- 
ness with which he insisted to all foreign courts on ‘the 
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justice of his cause/ exhibit a hardy insolence without 
parallel in history. So monstrous appears his conduct, 
that it would be in vain to attempt to understand the 
character of the person who could be guilty of it, or of 
the parliament and the clergy who consented to be his 
instruments. Persons so little scrupulous as, on this 
hypothesis, were both prince and people, could have 
discovered some less tortuous means of cscajnng from 
the difficulty of a wife. It is strange, ut all events, that 
Henry should have exposed himself to a reply from 
Queen Catherine’s friends, from the friends of the 
Church, and from the Pope, which would have anni- 
hilated the grounds of his plea, and have overwhelmed 
him at once with ridicule and infamy. Still more 
strange it is that such a reply was so long withheld, and 
that when it appeared at laKst it should have appeared 
unofficially in a private libel. The question of the 
divorce of Henry VIII. had been agitated from end to 
end of the civilized world. For twelve years it was the 
great subject of councils and cabinets. There was 
scarcely a minister in Europe who had not written a 
despatch upon it ; scarcely a learned man or learned 
body, Protestant or Catholic, who had not pi'onounced 
a formal opinion upon it. Clement VII. wrote letter 
upon letter, private and public, reproving, imploring, 
threatening. He mentioned Anne Boloyn by name, 
and censured the king’s attachment to her. l^aul III., 
who in private, as Cardinal Farneso, long advocatctl the 
king’s cause, exhausted afterwards the resources of the 
Latin language to give effect to his indignant ana- 
themas, Never was any question more painfully venti- 
lated ; the literature of it would furnish out a library of 
Blue-books. And yet, until the appearance of lieginald 
Pole’s volume, written, not in England, where he could 
have had access to peculiar and exact infomation, but 
in Italy, in the midst of a circle of exasperated church- 
men, where Henry’s name had become a byword of 
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abominations, and calumnies of all kinds -were circulated 
by the Catholic exiles — there is nowhere, in any open 
attack upon the Enp;lish government, a hint of a fact 
which, if stated publicly and proved by evidence, would 
have closed the cause triumphantly for the Pope and for 
Queen Catherine. It is as if two parties were litigants 
for some great estate, one of them resting his claim 
upon a forged document, which the opponent, the oppo- 
nent’s counsel, and the judges knew to be forged ; and 
yet the (piestion Wiis argued and decided upon every other 
ground, and the forgery was left to be mentioned out- 
side the court, after the decision, by the irresponsible 
partisans of the dcdcatcd litigant. 

Nowhere could the argument from silence be more 
powerful. The absence of any mention of the story can 
1)0 cxplaim'.d only on the supposition that it was a pro- 
found se^crct both in England and abroad. 

Yce here we escape from one difficulty only to fall | 
into another. In 1520 the king was endeavouring to 
promote an lunicst marriage between Mary Boleyn and 
a son of the Karl of Ormond.* On the 3 ist of J anuary, 

1 520-2 1 , the lady was married to Sir Henry Carey. If 
she had been the king’s mistress — kept by him, as Pole 
says, conculwKe loco — itmusthavc been certainly previous 
to her marriage; probably previous to the Ormond 
negotiation; and therefore nineteen years at least before 
the publitmtion of the book Be Unitate, when the author 
of that book was a student at Padua. If the secret 
was so wtdl kept as never to have transpired during the 
controvc.rsy on the divorce, how, after such a lapse of 
time, did Ihdo bcscomo acquainted with it ? Whde the 
int rigue was in progress, it must have been kept secret 
even from Clatherine— K)r Catherine, when smarting 
under her ill-trcatmcnt, would inevitably have informed 
the Emi»eror. Who revealed such a mystery to Pole ? 

• Stm Pqxtre, vol ii. pp. S®) S*- 
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Again ; Pole was preparing his hook for the press 
while Paul III. was pi'eparing to issue his Bull of Ex- 
communication. He was residing at Bome^ in confi- 
dential intercourse with the Pope, and then at least in 
possession of the story. Why was so telling an accu- 
sation omitted from the official and responsible document, 
and left to the popular pamphlet ? 

Again : in many parts of this book, as well as else- 
where in his letters, Pole describes Henry as liaving 
been a person of remarkable nobility of character, down 
to the growth of his passion for Anne Boleyn, when, as 
if on a sudden, Satan took possession of him. Yet, when 
we turn to his account of the intrigue with the sister, it 
is coloured with tints of unusual and peculiar yicious- 
I ness — we look on this picture and on that, and we 
j cannot reconcile them. They lie side by side in violent 
and unintelligible contrast. 

These united difficulties told so heavily against the 
story that, unless it could be supported by other evi- 
dence, it seems unentitled to credit ; to have been one 
of those rumours so easy to spread, so difficult to refute, 
which in times of violent animosity against particular 
persons or particular actions, gather round them as a 
matter of course, yet are accepted only by our cooler 
thought when endorsed by such testimony as would be 
admitted in a court of justice. Sensible men who may 
be no particular admirers of the French Emperor yet 
hesitate to admit NapoUon le Petit as an authentic bio- 
|graphy; the more eminent the individual who is 
I attacked, the greater the cause which he has given for 
I dislike, the more inevitably accusations based on no solid 
/ground whatever cluster about his name. The appro- 
priateness of this particular charge was a fresh cause of 
suspicion. The king declared he regarded his marriage 
with his sister-in-law as incestuous, and at once it became 
an object to give some hideous complexion of a similar 
kind to the connexion which he formed in the place of it. 
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One report which some Catholic historians were not 
ashamed to adopt accused him of having lived in 
adultery with the two Boleyns’ mother — in fact, of 
having been Anne’s father. The intrigue with the 
sister seemed to be a story of the same kind ; we all 
know how such fabrics are built together, commenced 
by levity or malice, carried on, repeated, magnified, till 
^ calumny has made a cloud appear like a mountain.’* 

Dr. Lingard has been partially conscious of the 
absence of confirmatory evidence. He allows more 
weight to Pole’s authority than I can do ; he believes 
an accusation without difficulty which is so damaging to 
the English Beformers. He has endeavoured, however, 
to supply the deficiency by two arguments which require 
to be noticed. 

I, When the project of the divorce was first mooted, 
and a dispensation was desired from Clement VII. to 
enable Henry to form a second marriage, drafts of such 
a document as would answer the purpose were prepared 
in England to be transmitted into Italy for signature. 
Three of these drafts, variations evidently of a single 
original, are in existence. One of them is in MS. in 
the Rolls House, with marginal notes, corrections, and 
criticisms ; a second has been printed by Wilkins ; f a 
third is embodied in Lord Herbert’s history, and is 
described by him, though with some hesitation, as 
having been actually signed by the Pope. Clement 
certainly signed some document in a moment of weak- 
ness, to his subsequent deep regret : we cannot con- 
clude, however, that he signed cither of these three 
forms. Indeed, from the objections urged on the mar- 
gin of the MS. copy by some person in high authority 
to passages which are found equally in all, it is unlikely 


This admimldo imago is used hy Mr. Helps, Spanish Conquest 
in America^ voh iii. 

t Cmciliaf vol. iii. p. 707* 
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that these passages were ultimately retained. This 
uncertainty^ however, is immaterial for Dr. Lingard’s 
argument. The proposed dispensation, supposed to be 
addressed by the Pope to the king, contains a paragraph 
permitting him to marry ^ cum qu^cunque alia mulierc, 
etsi ilia talis sit qum alias cum alio matrimonium 
contraxerit, dummodo illud carnali copula non consum- 
maverit ; etiamsi tibi alias secundo vel remotiori gradu 
consanguinitatis, aut primo affinitatis ex quocunque licito 
seu illicito coitu conjuncta, dummodo relicta fratris tui 
non fuerit, ac etiamsi cognatione spiritual! aut Icgali tibi 
conjuncta extiterit, et impedimentum publics honcstatis 
justitiae subsistat.’ It then goes on to state, in expla- 
nation of these expressions, that repeated civil wars 
had arisen in England owing to questions having been 
raised affecting the legitimacy of children. All the 
forms, therefore, under which objections could legally be 
raised against the validity of any marriage which the 
king might form, were exhausted in a catalogue of the 
conditions which could possibly invalidate it — Ne 
quisquam in posterum ullum impedimentum prtccon- 
tractus matrimonialis non consummati, consanguinitatis 
in secundo aut remotiori, affinitatis primo gradu ut 
praefertur, cognationis spiritualis aut Icgalis seu justitim 
publican honestatis, impedimentis prmdictis, adversum 
liberos tuos quos ex quocunque matrimonio vigore 
praBsentium contrahendo Dei benignitatc suscerpis, 
palam vel occulte, in judicio vel extra, illud allegaro aut 
objicere, seu verbo vel facto diffamare, praesumat aut 
quocunque modo attemptet.’ 

Dr. Lingard, dropping all intimation that any reason 
is alleged for these details, dropping all the details 
themselves, except the one which he required for his 
conclusion, states that Henry desired from Clement a 
dispensation to marry within the forbidden degree of 
affinity—' ex quocunque licito seu ilUdto coitu prove- 
niente.’ He throws the word ' illicito ’ into italics, and 
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infers that the king intended virtually to inform the 
Pope that by so criminal an act he had placed himself in a 
state of affinity toward the woman for whom he was 
divorcing Catherine. 

Again wc ask, if this were the meaning of the words, 
why did he dream of placing Clement in possession of 
so crushing an argument against him ? Why did Cle- 
ment, if these words were really brought under his 
eyes, never in public or private attend to them? As 
well might Lingard have argued that Anne Boleyn was 
the king’s god-daughter, from the phrase ^ spiritualis 
cognatio ’ — as well might he have argued that, when 
Julius U. granted his dispensation for the marriage 
between Henry and Catherine, the impatient pair had 
already been socretly united, or had anticipated matri- 
mony, or that Henry, being then eleven years old, had 
offered violence to his future queen, because all these 
couting(m(uos are mentioned in the Pope’s permission. 

Persons who have the most trifling acquaintance 
with legal do(uimenis know how little they may draw 
inf(ircn(*.cs of fact from a verbose and voluminous 
phraseology. 

The first argument falls to nothing ; the second is 
weaker still 

IT. Anne Boleyn, after her trial and condemnation, 
(‘ommunicuited some fa(‘,t or facts to the Archbishop of 
Cant crluny , which showed him that she had never been 
h'gally married to Henry. After a hurried process at 
Lambeth, where Anno was herself examined, the arch- 
bishop pronounced a judgment to that effect. Her mar- 
riag(^ bcfor(^ her death, was d(‘.clared null and void. The 
<*nuse, whate.vcr It may have been, was communicated to 
eonvix^atiou, and also to the two hoiises of parliament, 
anti, as affecting the legitimaty of thoPrlnoessElizabcth, 
was an tx^casitynof a statute. For some reason or other the 
charaefer of the difUcuIty is not described— we are told 
only that somethiiig had been recently brought to light 

X N 2 
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which had not been known when the succession was 
settled two years previously. Evidently, from the con- 
text and from the tone of the act, the matter was one 
which related to the conduct of Anne herself. It has 
been generally supposed to have been some pre-engage- 
ment or connexion of some kind with another person, 
Lingard supposes that it was nothing of the kind, that 
it was her sister’s intrigue with Henry — reconciling his 
theory with the statement of the act of parliament, by 
imagining the connexion to have been a secret ; a hypo- 
thesis which indeed meets some of the difficulties con- 
nected with the story, but destroys his first argument, 
while it diminishes the general evidence on which the 
accusation rests. 

But under no aspect of the matter is it easy to believe 
that a point of such importance would be communicated 
for the first time, and communicated in such a manner 
secretly, under confession, at the last moment, by Anne 
Boleyn. Or, if it were so communicated, can we believe 
that the archbishop would not have allowed her secret 
to die with her ? that a body of persons, capable of the 
elaborate hypocrisy which, under this hypothesis, charac-^ 
terizes the conduct of every one connected with Anne’s 
trial, would have been so needlessly scrupulous as to 
trumpet out the king’s shame and wickedness, to make 
it the subject of a discussion by the clergy, and of a 
statute by the two houses of parliament ? This is too 
unlikely a supposition to find belief even among those for 
whom the popular interpretation of Anne’s accusation 
and death is not too hard, and, in fact, the notion itself 
is but a guess, unsupported by any shadow of evidence. 
Thus the story of the intrigue was left to rest upon 
its own merits, and upon the assertion of a persoir 
avowedly writing under feelings bitterly hostile : writing 
in a foreign country nearly twenty years after the event 
was supposed to have taken place — while against it was 
the folly and effrontery which it presumed in the king. 
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tlie silence of a multitude of persons to whom such a 
fact would have furnished an invaluable and unanswer- 
able argument, and the simultaneous appearance of 
another similar calumny, loosely invented for a party 
object, and not believed or defended by any one. 

At the same time it seemed strange to me that, in the 
many replies to Pole’s book (it was sent, as we are 
aware, two years before it was printed, as a private 
letter to the king, with a declaration that it was in- 
tended for no eye but his own) — in the many replies to 
this book written privately to the author by members of 
the council, or by his personal friends, there should 
have l) 0 cn no allusion to so important a charge. Pole 
was accused of having said many things which were not 
true in these replies, and several misstatements were 
examined and exposed in detail ; but this particular one 
received no special mention ; and here, again, the silence 
was mysterious. 

It was explained, however, by the discovery in the 
Rolls House of an original MS. copy of the book ; a 
very beautiful one, apparently corrected in Pole’s own 
hand, and in all likelihood the very one which was 
originally sent to the king. 

On examination of this MS. I found, first, that Pole 
revised and either rewrote or touched his work through- 
out before publishing it, heightening the seasoning, 
showering epithets, adverbs, inuendos on it; secondly, 
that in the original, the Mary Boleyn story is not men- 
tioned at all, is not alluded to ; there is neither state- 
ment nor hint to imply that Pole had ever heard of it. 
The difficulty from the silence of the council is thus 
disposed of; and with respect to Pole we amve at one 
of two conclusions, cither that, so long as his book was 
in the form of a private communication between himself 
and tl»o English government, he did not mention a 
story which might be exposed and answered, and be no 
longer available, reserving it to be oast abroad upon the 
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world as a slander, which, whether true or false, the 
public credulity would readily swallow — an interpreta- 
tion so discreditable to Pole that I should be reluctantly 
driven to it ; or that he first became acq[uaintcd with 
the story in the interval between the composition of the 
book and the publication, that is, between 1535-6 and 
1538—9, In either case there was great injustice: Pole 
was entitled to form his own opinion of Henry’s con- 
duct, but the book went out into Europe as the result 
of a private correspondence between the writer and the 
king. It was known to have been long wltliheld, to 
have been the subject of innumerable letters. The 
statements which it contained bore the appearance of a 
private remonstrance which had passed the ordeal of 
reply, and in the opinion of the accuser remained undis- 
proved. Yet the most serious of all the charges was 
a subsequent introduction, and no opportunity was 
offered for the contradiction of it. Henry could not 
stoop to reply in public before Europe to the accusation 
of one of his own subjects. He could notice the libel 
Only as high treason, and recognise his calumniator as a 
criminal. 

Eollowing the investigation, I discovered among the 
Miscellaneous MSS. in the Rolls IIouse(firstserics,6o2) 
a deposition of one of the monks of Sion, which I con- 
ceived gave some clue to the origin of the story ; showing 
that in 1535 a scandal of the kind was whispered among 
the disaffected clergy, and about the court. The monk, 
whose name does not appear, but who describes himself 
as troubled in his wits, and as having suffered from 
illness and accident till he did not rightly know what 
he said or did, acknowledged to having spread abroad 
many extravagant slanders about Henry. The confes- 
sion closes with the following passage : — 

^ By such manner of seditious ways I have maliciously 
slandered our Sovereign Lord the King and the Queen’s 
Grace, and the lords and masters of their most honour- 
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al)lc (Mnmcil wrctclieclly. Wlicrcfore I ask Almigkty 
God forgiveness, and likewise our said Sovereign Lord 
King Henry VITT,, and so I shall continue sorrowful 
during iny natural life, which standeth only in our said 
Sovereign Lord’s will, whom I beseech God preserve 
continually in hon(yiir, and maintain all his well willers. 
Amen. And send all other little power. Amen. More- 
over, TNTr, Scuulamorc did show to me young Master 
Carey’s saying thathc was our SovercignLord the King’s 
son by our Sovereign Lady the Queen’s sister, whom the 
Qu(‘(m’s (}ra(a‘ might not suffer to be in the court.’ 

Opposite the last paragraph is a pen stroke, probably 
by (’romwell, to wliom the paper is addi'essed. 

1 1 seemed to bc^. some light. The disaffected clergy 
were in continual (correspondence with Pole; rumours 
<‘urr(‘ut am(u\g them would naturally reach him, and the 
(‘videnecs of the story was the reported conversation of 
a littb* boy. Subsequently, however, by good fortune 
(for in Hue general dislocation of the MSS. of this reign 
fortune is the inquirer’s h('.st friend) I alighted on a 
(u>lle(*ti(m of MSS. in the State Paper Office, which, 
though imp(‘rfcet, arc (H)pioufi enough to scatter the 
mystery;* and although the guilt of the king in the 
matter will (U)ntiiuic to ho believed by persons to whom 
aetuisations against him arc credible in proportion to their 
(‘normity, the nature of the evidence on which the charge 
is r(anuU‘d,aud the source from which Pole really derived 
his information, can be laid out with distinctness. 

Sir (leorgci Throgmorton had sat in Parliament from 
1 5319 to 1535. He had taken an active part in opposing 
ilu^ measures of reformation introduced by the govern- 
jueut; he had defended Qtiecn Catherine, and had spoken 


• 1 Imvt^ imnUnl ihmii ni bmgth in J^rftmr's Magazine^ No. 330, 
tlm part of tbiH Appendix tirat appeared as an article, 

me refer also tea furtluir discussion of the subject in the 
same magazine, No. 34S; ia reply to a criticism in the Minlurgh 
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against the Act of Appeals ; with many of the country 
gentlemen he continued opposed to each fresh step of 
innovation : but he passed for a good subject ; the king, 
after an explanation, consented to forget the part which 
he had taken in the divorce; and his brother Michael, as 
we have seen, was so far trusted by Cromwell, that he was 
selected to be a spy upon Pole, to repair to Pome, to 
introduce himself into Pole’s household, and report to 
the government on his master’s conduct and intentions. 
Michael Throgmorton went, whether from the first intend- 
ing to give his truth to Pole and his treachery to Crom- 
well we cannot tell. This, however, was his actual con- 
duct ; he kept up the mask for six months ; in August, 
153 tie showed his true colours, declared himself a loyal 
subject of the Papacy, lent his help to foment a European 
conspiracy against England, and settled down into the 
position of Pole’s private secretary. Sir George Throg- 
morton’s conduct in parliament was now again recollected. 
He had served under the Duke of Norfolk in the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, but on inquiry it was found that 
some of his followers had used doubtful and dangerous 
language in the camp, and that others were actually to be 
found in the rebel ranks ; and after Sir George’s return 
to London, a copy of the demands of the insurgents, which 
had been published at Reading and produced a commo- 
tion there, was traced to Sir George’s hands. He was 
arrested, with several other gentlemen — Sir William 
Essex, Sir Thomas Dingley, a Knight of St. John,* and 
others. Their conduct, when inquired into, did not (so 
far as the rebellion was concerned) appear to have been 
particularly criminal ; but in the course of examination 
it came out that Throgmorton, talking to these gentle- 
men on the state of the country, had told them that the 
king, ^ it was thought, had meddled with the mother and 
sister of Anne Boleyn.’ Sir William Essex and Sir 
William Barrantyne alike spoke to having heard these 
words from him. The following list of ^ interrogations’ 
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was in consequence drawn up by Cromwell, ^to be minis- 
tered to Sir Geoi’ge Throgmorton:’ — 

^ I. Whereas he saith that ^it is thought that the 
King’s Highness had meddled both with the mother and 
the daughter,’ be he examined, seeing he could know no 
man’s thoughts but his own, whom he ever heard say 
any such thing of the King’s Highness, when and where, 
and how many he heard so say. 

^ 2. Be he examined when, where, and upon what oc- 
casion spoke ho those words to Sir William Essex, and 
what the same said to him again ; and let him specify 
and extend the whole communication between them. 

‘ 3* Be he likewise examined when, where, and upon 
what oci^asion he did communicate those words with Sir 
William Barrantync, and in what manner and form of 
words, and what the same said again to him. 

^4. Be he examined whether ever he did communicate 
that matter unto any other ; and if he say yea, with 
whom, when, and after what manner, and at what time or 
times. 

‘ 5, Wlicther ho thought in his conscience that those 
words were true or no ? 

^ 6. IT he say that he thought they were true, what 
do(iumcuts or proofs he had to lead him to think so. 

< 7. If he say that ho did not reckon them true, 
whether he reckoned not that such words spoken of any 
man were very slanderous, and diminishing a man’s good 
name and fame, much more a prince’s ? 

^ Whether he knew not or thought, the more that 
the said words should be spoken unto, the more should 
the slamlcr be diffunded and spread abroad? 

* 9* Whether ho kiiow not that Sir Thomas Dingley 
was a man somotimes travelling to far countries, whereby 
he might the matter convey, and spread abroad the said 
infmny in divers parts of the world or no ? 

« 10. Whether he thought or thinks that it were ex- 
pedient for the quiet of a commonweal, that a king’s 
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subjects should be brought to such an opinion of their 
prince^ as they should reckon him to be such a great 
offender against God and his laws as he reckoned him 
to be? 

^ 1 1. Whereas he reckon eth that, by speaking of tlic 
said words, he should have been counted to be a defender 
of the commonweal, how doth he take that the same 
should make anything for the commonweal, or what did 
that make to the allowing or reproving the statutes that 
were then in hand ? 

^ 12. Wli ether he thinketh that a man tliat labourcth 
to bring or induce the people to have a good opinion of 
their prince, do the duty of a good subject or no ? 

^ 13- Whether he reckons that a man that studies to 
bring the people to have an ill opinion of their prince 
doth the contrary to the duty of a true subject or no ? 

' 14. Whether he reckoncth that, when he bad uttered 
the said words to the foresaid persons, they had a worse 
opinion of their prince than they had before? 

^ 15* Whether he doth not reckon that ill opinion 
conceived by subjects of their prince minisheth their 
love towards the same, and want of love bringeth forth 
disobedience, and the same breedeth sedition, and sedi- 
tion bringeth the prince into peril both of his person 
and his crown ? ’ 

Throgmorton was aware that his best hope was to 
be perfectly open. The king invariably forgave misde- 
meanours which fell short of conspiracy, as soon as they 
were acknowledged. The lightest fault became heavy 
rrhen there was an attempt atconccalment. The answers 
to Cromwell’s questions are lost ; but a full confession re- 
mains addressed to Henry. What he had told his friends, 
Throgmorton said, had been this :~That the king had 
once consultedhim about the divorce of Queen Catherine, 
that he (Throgmorton) had said ^that, if his Highness 
did marry Queen Anne, his conscience would be more 
troubled at length, for that it was thought he had 
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meddled Loth with the mother and the sister ; that the 
hiny had answered, ‘ Never with the mother,’ and that 
tho Lord Privy Seal standing by had said, ‘ Nor never 
with tho sister neither, so put that out of your mind.’ ’ 
The impression which was left was of course that, if 
the king denied one accusation, he implicitly admitted 
the other. 

Throgmorton did not pretend that this conver- 
sation had ever really taken place. He was replying 
to tho. two persons to whom he had represented 
himsc'ir as having spoken; and when the words are 
laitl by tho side of Cromwell’s questions, it is obvious 
that they mwer had been uttered by him in Cromwell’s 
presence or hearing. He protested only that he had 
meant no harm. A detected boaster, he implored for- 
gi vouosH for ‘his hnvd and indiscreet words, of negligency 
and arrogaiH^ spokem.’ ‘ To declare the very intent 
whereujton I spake it,’ ho said, ‘ I think on my con- 
sei('n(H> it was upon a proud and vainglorious mind, as 
who saith that they T did tell it to should note me to be 
a man that durst si)eak for the commonwealth.’ 

But it was ne(!(*ssary for him to explain where the 
story had (Sime from, and he went on ‘ to open and 
declarci the inmost part of his heart, and what was the 
cause of all his lewd, proud, and indiscreet handling of 
himself.’ llis authority had been Peto, the Greenwich 
Friar. Peto had told him that the king had ‘ meddled ’ 
both with Taidy Boleyn and Mary. Peto had declared 
that, in 1532, whcti he was questioned for the sermon 
which he. had preached in (Jrccnwich chapel,* he had 
ai'cused tlm king to his face of tho incestuous connexion; 
and Throgmorton, believing Peto, had appropriated the 
a<'hiovomt‘ntand had added to the legend his own improve- 
memta. The c!onfession,tobccntirclyintolligible, requires 
tho knowledge whidv the king, whom ho was addressing, 

* See V0I.I Chap. IV. 
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possessed^ the knowledge of what had actually passed at 
any time either between himself and Throgmorton, or 
between himself and Peto — ^but, so far as concerns the 
expressions in (question, the evidence is cast back on the 
truth or falsehood of the Friar. 

Here, at length, we are on hard ground. Throg- 
morton was forgiven, and he lived to be one of Crom- 
well’s accusers. From his story we gather, first, with 
high probability, where Pole learned the story of Mary 
Boleyn. Peto told Sir George Throgmorton, Sir George 
told his brother Michael, and Michael told Pole. It is 
absent in Pole’s first version of his book. It was intro- 
duced when Michael Throgmorton had become his pri- 
vate secretary. 

Secondly. The intrigue with the daughter was con- 
nected originally with the intrigue with the mother. 
Koyal mistresses have generally their separate and indi- 
vidual history when they have really existed ; they are 
mentioned in a natural and ordinary manner, at the 
^ time when the liaison takes place. Here, after an 
interval of many years, an enormous accusation suddenly 
starts into life — at a moment of strong excitement, and 
in a form immediately convenient for a party object. 
Half of it has by common consent been long cast aside 
as an absurdity, yet the other comes to us through the 
same channel which accepted the first. The two stories 
lay together in the mind of Peto, and rest on the same 
authority^ Pole, following Throgmorton, consented to 
drop the mother ; but there was no distinction in the 
source qP the slander among the English monks. For 
them no enormity was too monstrous. 

Thirdly. We see plainly that the scandal, on such 
evidence as could be found for it, was floating in the 
circles opposed to the divorce during the early agitation 
of the controversy. It was no mysterious secret dis- 
covered and revealed by Pole. It lay open to the world, 
for the world to make use of if it dared; and the question 
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returns upon us in all its magnitude— why, with this 
tremendous weapon within their grasp, did the Pope 
and the Emperor neglect to take it up? Peto was one 
of the most active instruments of the Catholic party on 
the Continent. What he knew the Pope knew, and 
would have used his knowledge, could he have dared to 
produce it ; and the audacious front with which Henry 
faced Europe, and insisted on the justice of his cause, 
might have been covered with dishonour. By no reck- 
lessness, no daring, no genius, could he have maintained 
his position in the face of such an exposure, had there 
been anything real to expose — and that no such attempt 
was made implies that there was nothing, and that the 
Pope knew it too well. An accusation from the Court 
of Rome, or of the Empire, could not have been ven- 
tured, because it must have been made good with evi- 
dence — convenient calumnies might circulate privately, 
where kings could not condescend to notice them. 


END OE TOL. IV 
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